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THE EXCUBSIOX. 



[SoMxrHora moat bovIk 8ud of thiipooB, VotcUeij, 

done Oaxm^ ihe -mhtAtd tboe mofbeE, vitfc iifin i ii im hj 
p f i i wu l friends, and esptaaSlj to ber who kas 
taken them down frtMa my dictatitMi. Tonds the 
the first book, stand the linea tikai vere finfc vntten, 
— ''Kine tediocis 7«us," and ending— "I^st hnme 
ef these ruined vaOa." These wen co mp osed in *95 at 
down ; mid for serenl passages descrihing the cmplajmeni 
sad demeanour of MMipaH during her *^'**'**«*. I vas in- 
debted to o b s tnAii ops made in DanetdiiR^ and aftervsda 
aft AUbxden in Somei a e tahi re, vhere I resided in *77 and *9BL 
The lines townrds the eondnsifln of the fimth book — begmaiBb 
'* For, the man, vfao, in tUs ^iritk" to the vords "infteilee- 
tnal scfttl** — ^vere in <Hder of tism eompo se d the next, either aft 
Baeedown or Alfoxdoi, I do not remember vhich. Theimftof 
the poem was written in the Tile of Gnsmere, duefl j dnrisig 
ostr residenee st Allan Bank. The bag poem on my own 
edneation was, together with maiqr minor poems, ru m itrntd 
while we lired aft the eottage nt Town-end. Perhaps m j pnr- 
pose of giring an additkmal interest to these my poena in the 
eyes of my nearest and dearest friends may be prcsnofted by 
mying n few words upon the fbarafter of the Wanderei^ the 
Sdxtnry, and the Fiastor, and some other of the penons intro- 
iaeed. And first, of the principal one, the Wanderer. My 
Hstniti^ friend Sonthey (for this is written n numth after bis 
deeense) need to say that bad he been bom n paiMt, the eooxse 
of life which would in all pcofaabflity have been bis was the one 
for which he was most fitted and most to bis mind,— that of n 
Benedictine monk in n eonTent, famished, as maiqr once were 
ad some stiH are, with an inexhaustible llbraxy. Boda, am 
^ipeazs fixHn maiqr passages* in bis writangs, andaswaseridenft 
to those who bad opportonxties of obserring bis daily life^ were 
ii feet kis pattUm ; and wamdtrtMg, I can with truth afiim 
vas wune ; but this propensity in 190 was happily eounteneted 
Vy inafaility from want of fertune to fnlfil my wishes. But, 
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bad I been bom in a class wbicb would bave deprived me of 
wbat is-called a liberal education, it is not unlikely that^ being 
strong in body, I should bare taken to a way of life sucb as 
that in wbicb my Pedlar passed the greater part of bis days. 
At all erents, I am bere called upon freely to acknowledge that 
tbe cbaracter I bare represented in bis person is cbiefly an idea 
of wbat I fancied my own character might bave become in bis 
circumstances. Nevertheless, much of what he says and does 
bad an external existence that fell under my own youthful and 
subsequent observation. An individual named Patrick, by 
birth and education a Scotchman, followed this humble occu- 
^tion for many years, and afterwards settled in the town of 
KendaL He married a kinswoman of my wife*s, and her sister 
Sarah was brought up from her ninth year under this good 
man*s roof. My own imaginations I was happy to find clothed 
in reality, and fresh ones suggested, by what she reported of 
this man*s tenderness of heart, his strong and pure imagination, 
and his solid attainments in literature, chiefly religious whether 
in prose or verse. At Hawksbead also, wbUe I was a school- 
boy, there occasionally resided a Packman (the name then 
generally given to persons of this calling) with whom I had fre- 
quent conversations upon wbat bad befallen him, and what he 
bad observed, during bis wandering life ; and, as was natural, 
we took much to each other : and, upon the subject of PecUarism 
in general, as then followed, and its favourableness to an 
intimate knowledge of human concerns, not merely among the 
humbler classes of society, I need say nothing bere in addition 
to what is to be found in the ** Excursion," and a note attached 
to it. Now for the Solitary. Of him I have much less to say, 
Kot long after we took up our abode at Gh:asmere, came to 
reside there, from what motive I either never knew or have 
forgotten, a Scotchman a little past the middle of life, who had 
for many years been chaplain to a Highland regiment. He 
was in no respect, as far as I know, an interesting character, 
though in bis appearance there was a good deal that attracted 
attention, as if he bad been shattered in fortune and not happy 
in mind. Of bis quondam position I availed myself to connect 
with the Wanderer, also a Scotchman, a character suitable to 
my purpose, the elements of which I drew from several persons 
with whom I had been connected, and who fell under my ob- 
servation during frequent residences in London at the beginning 
of the French Revolution. The chief of these was, one may 
now say, a Mr. Fawcett, a preacher at a dissenting meeting- 
bouse at the Old Jewry. It happened to me several times to 
be one of his congregation through my connection with Mr. 
Nicholson of Cateaton Street, who at that time, when I bad 
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not man J acquaintanees in London, naed often to inTite me to 
dine wiUi Mm on Sundays ; and I took tliai opportunity (Mr. 
H. being a dissenter) of going to bear Fawoett, wbo was aa 
able and eloquent man. He published a poem on war, which 
bad a good deal of merit and made me think more about him 
than I should otherwise have done. But bis Christianity was 
probably never very deeply rooted ; and, like many others in 
thoeo times of like showy talents^ he bad not strength of 
character to withstand the effects of the French ReTolntion, 
and of the wild and lax opinions which had done so much 
towards producing it, and far more in carrying it forward in 
hs extremes. Poor Fawcett^ I have been told, became pretty 
much such a person as I hare described ; and early disappeared 
from the stage, having fallen into habits of intemperance, which 
I have heard (though I will not answer for the fiMst) hastened 
his death. Of him I need say no more : there were many like 
him at that time^ which the world will nerer be without, but 
which were more numerous then for reasons too obvious to be 
dwelt upon. 

To what is said of the Pastor in the poem I have little to add, 
but what may be deemed superfluous. It has ever appeared 
to me highly favourable to the beneficial influence of the Churdi 
of England upon all gradations and classes of sodety, that the 
patnHiage of its benefices is in numerous instances attached to 
the estates of noble fiunilies of ancient gentry ; and accordingly 
I am gratified by the opportunity afforded me in the '* Excur- 
sion,*' to ponrtray the characto* of a country dogyman of more 
than ordinary tidents, bom and bred in the upper ranks of 
society so as to partake of their refinements, and at the same 
time brought by his pastoral office and his love of rural life 
into intimate connection with the peasantry of his native 
district. To illustrate the relation which in my mind this 
Pastor bore to the Wanderer, and the resemblance between 
them, or rather the points of community in their nature, I 
likened one to an oak and the other to a sycamore; and, 
having here referred to this comparison, I need only add, I had 
no one individual in my mind, wishing rather to embody this 
idea than to break in upon the simplicity of it, by tnuts 
of individual character or of any peculiarity of opinion. 

And now for a few words upon the scene where these inter- 
'riews and conversations are supposed to occur. The scene of 
the first book of the poem is, I must own, laid in a tract of 
country not sufficiently near to that which soon comes into view 
in the second book, to agree with the fact. All that relates to 
livgaret and the ruined cottage, &c. was taken from observations 
made in the south-west of England, and certainly it would 

b2 
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raqnire more tbaii leven-league boots to stretch in one 
morning, from a common in Somersetshire or Dorsetshire to 
the heights of Fumess Fells, and the deep valleys they embosom. 
For thus dealing with space I need make, I trust, no apology, 
but my friends may be amused by the truth. In the poem, I 
suppose that the Pedlar and I ascended from a plain country 
up the Tale of Langdale, and struck o£f a good way abore the 
chapel to the western side of the rale. We ascended the hill 
and thence looked down upon the circular recess in which lies 
Blea-Tam, chosen by the Solitary for his retreat. After we 
quit his cottage, passing over a low ridge we descend into 
another vale, that of Little Langdale, towards the head of 
which stands, embowered or partly shaded by yews and other 
trees, something between a cottage and a mansion or gentle- 
man*s house such as they once were in this country. This I 
convert into the Parsonage, and at the same time, and as by 
the waving of a magic wand, I turn the comparatively confined 
vale of Langdale, its Tarn, and the rude chapel which once 
adorned the valley, into the stately and comparatively spacious 
vale of Qrasmere, its Lake, and its ancient Parish Church; 
abd upon the side of Loughrigg Fell, at the foot of the lake, 
and looking down upon it and the whole vale and its encom- 
passing mountains, the Pastor is supposed by me to stand, 
when at sunset he addresses his companions in words which I 
hope my readers will remember, or I should not have taken 
the trouble of giving so much in detail the materials on which 
my mind actually worked. Now for a few particulars of facA 
respecting the persons whose stories are told or characters are 
described by the different speakers. To Margaret I have 
already alluded. I will add here, that the^ines beginning — 
*'She was a woman of a steady mind" — £Eiithfully delineate, 
as far as they go, the character possessed in common by many 
women whom it has been my happiness to know in humble 
}ife ; and that several of the most toudiing things which she is 
represented as saying and doing are taken from actual obser- 
vation of the distresses and trials under which different persons 
were suffering, some of them strangers to me, and others daily 
under my notice. I was born too late to have a distinct 
remembrance of the origin of the American war, but the state 
in which I represent Robert's mind to be I had frequent 
opportunities of observing at the commencement of our 
rupture with France in *9d, opportunities of which I availed 
myself in the story of the Female Vagrant as told in the 
poem on ** Guilt and Sorrow." The account given by the 
Solitary towards the close of the second book, in all that belongs 
to the character of the Old Man, was taken from a Qrasmere 
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ptt^er, vW wm Vaided is Ike Im* 
OB tiie n»d to Amhktad^ : Ike 
aU Oaibefiel Ike poor urn vpoa Ike 
Frterdafe: Ike wnwii I 

J i ttd dM 

Tlie rums of Ike old (Aapd, aaoBg vkkk Ike 
lying; maj yei be tneed, and stood vpca tke ridfe tkal dindsi 
Fsterdsfe finoss Booidafe sad MsituMlsle, ksTng beai pbosd 
there for tke eooTenienee of botk dislzictK. Tke 
appesnuBoe dwdnowl above and asMBg tke Bouiti 
desezibed partly from vkat mj friesd Mr. Lafi^ vko 
liTed im Fateidale^ witneaed ap«a tkat mfU nrJi o lj 
and partly from 'vkat Mrs. W ord swo Hk and I lad 
company with Sir Gewge and lady Beaamoatabove Hartshopt 
Hall on our way from FUerdale to Ambleside. 

And now for a few words upon the Omreh, its Moaumeati^ 
and the Deeeaeed who are spoken of as lying in the sarroaadii^ 
dilirehyaid. Bat first for tke one pictare; giren by tke 
Fastor and the Wandoer, of the liriag. In this notUng is 
introduced but what was taken from natnre and real USt, 
The eottage is caOed Ha^et^ and stands as described cm tke 
aonkhem extremity of the ridge whidi separates the two Lang- 
dales : the pair who inhabited it were called Jonathan and 
Betty Yewdale. Once when our diildren were ill, of whoopiaf 
cough I think, we took them for diange of air to this cottage^ 
and were in the habit of g(»ng there to drink tea npoa fine 
snmmer afternoons, so that we became intimately acquainted 
with the characters, habits, and Utcs of theee good, and, let 
me say, in the main, wiae people. The matnm had, in her 
early yonth, been a servant in a house at Hawkshead, whtt« 
sereral boys boarded, while I was a schoolboy there. I did 
not remember her as baring aexred. in that capacity ; bat we 
had many little anecdotes to teU to each other of remarkable 
boys, incidents and adventores which had made a noise in 
tiieir day in that small town. These two persons afWwaida 
settled at Bydal, where they both died. 

The church, as already noticed, is that of Grasmere. The 
interior of it has be«i improTcd lately — made warmer by 
under-drawing the roof .and raising the floor — but the rude and 
antique majesty of its former appearuice has been impaired bj 
painting the rafters ; and the oak benches, with asimple raUat 
the back dividing them from each other, have given way to 
seats that have more the appearance of pews. It is r em a rka ble 
that, excepting only the pew belonging to Bydal Hall, that to 
Bydal Mount, the one to the Parsonage, and I believe another, 
the men and women still continue as used to be Uie CNOtoi&m 
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Walii, to nit Mpftraie from each other. Is tlus pnietioe as old 
M iiie Reforraatloii t and when and how did it origiiiaie ? In 
the J«wliih Hyna^gnet and in Lady Hantingdon*8 diapels the 
MXM are divid^ in the same way. In the adjoining chnrch- 
yard gnmt^r ohatijtet have taken pUu». It is now not a little 
oruwilcd with tombstones ; and near the school-honse which 
StantU in thd ohurchyard, is an ugly structure, built to receive 
the httitrM}, which, is recently come into use. It would 
imt be worth wliile to allude to this building or the hearse- 
VAhidls it ooittaitis, but that the latter has been the means of 
iutr<Hlu(*ifiK a change much to be lamented in the mode of 
oondiuttltiK fiuiuraU among th6 mountains. Now, the cofiin is 
Imltftftl in tho heaise at the door of the house of the deceased, 
and tliit oorpsQ is so conveyed to the churchyard gate : all the 
Moltimtiity which formerly attended its progress, as described in 
ihn {Mtcttii, is put an end to. So much do I regret this, that 
I bDtf ii) Iki AxotiMod for giving utterance here to a wish that, 
shoulil it \wM mo to die at Rydal Mount, my own body may be 
earritnl to Oiaiimore church after the manner in which, till 
laitily, tlmt of evvry one was borne to that place of sepulture, 
nanittjy, on tlto Hhouhlors of neighbours, no house being passed 
wUliout Monit* womU of a funeral psalm being sung at the time 
hy U)A attf nilants. When I put into the mouth of the Wan- 
dt»pt»r — •• MMiy prooious rites and customs of our rural 
Mt(HMiii7 ai'tt |^>n0 or st<mling from us ; this I hope will last for 
«Vt»ri" itnd what follows, little did I foresee, that the observance 
m^\ intHltt of prootHKliiig, which had often affected me so much, 
would iioii«HU( Im Hii)H)i*siHle<l. Having said much of the injury 
\\\\W \\\ ihin ohuivhyar^l, let me add that one is at liberty to 
Ittok forwohl to a tlu\^ when, by the growth of the yew-trees, 
tliriviuK {\\pvt^ a md«muity will be spread ovt-r the place that 
will in nothfi df»)tivi» mak« amends for the old simple character 
whioh Ims nh^vHidy lH>en do much encroached upon, and will be 
Niiil wm"^ p\'pv>t iiP^v. I will herd set down, mure at length, 
what Itns iiiHMt in«>ntion^l in a previous note,- that my friend 
Hir ttthtt'jiv Ik'atunonV having long ago purchased the beautiful 
l4tHH> of watvr t^HlliHl lj<tughrigg Tarn, on the Banks of which 
m \\\\P\\x\*^\ U\ buildt t tidd him that a person in Kendal who 
WM niUv^lithl io th<^ (daoe wlshcil to purchase it. Sir George, 
iludiiut \A\p pt^NWHiidtm of no use ti> him, consented to part with 
iit and idaiHHl th« purel»a»e-moncy — twenty pounds — at my 
dUlHW4i) for Any )o«hu ui«e which I thought pro))er. Accord- 
iiiltly I n^dvinl t*> plant yew>t)>ees in the churchyard, and 
had Amr prvUy strong Urge oak enclo!<ures maile, in each 
of whi«h was plant«vi, under my own eve, and principally if 
AOl «utU>tly by my own hand, two yimng trees, with the 
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intention of baying tbe one tibat tbrove best to stand. Many 
jean after, Mr. Barber, who will long be remembered in 
Grasmere, Mr. Greenwood, the chief landed proprietor, and 
myself, had four other enclosures made in the chnrchytfd at 
onr own ezpenoe^ in each of which was planted a tree taken 
from its neighbour, and thej all stand thriving admirably, the 
fences haying been removed as no longer Accessary. May 
the trees be taken care of hereafter when we are all gone, and 
some of them will perhaps at some far distant time riyal in 
migesty the yew of Lorton and those which I have described at 
growing in Borrowdale, where they are still to be seen in 
grand assemblage. 

And now for the persons that are selected as lying in the 
churchyard. But first for the individual whose grave is pre- 
pared to receive him. His story is here truly related : he was 
a school-fellow of mine for some years. He came to us when 
be was at least seventeen years of age, very tall, robust, and 
full-grown. This prevented him from fiUling into the amuse- 
ments and games of the school : consequently he gave more 
time to books. He was not remarkably bright or quick, but 
by industry he made a progress more than respectable. His 
parents not being wealthy enough to send him to cull^e, when 
he left Hawkshead he became a school-master, with a view to 
prepare himself for holy orders. About this time he fell in love 
as related in the poem, and everything followed as there 
described, except that I do not know when and where he died. 
The number of youths that came to Hawkshead school, from 
the families of the humble yeomanry, to be educated to a 
certain d^ree of scholarship as a preparation for the church, 
was considerable, and the fortunes of these persons in after life, 
various of course, and of some, not a little remarkable. I 
have now one of this class in my eye who became an usher in a 
preparatory school and ended in making a large fortune. His 
manners when he came to Hawkshead were as uncouth as well 
could be ; but he had good abilities, with skill to turn them to 
account ; and when the master of the school, to which he was 
usher, died, he stept into his place and became proprietor of 
the establishment. He contrived to manage it with such 
address, and so much to the taste of what is called high society 
and the fashionable world, that no school of the kind, even 
till he retired, was in such high request. Ministers of state, 
the wealUiiest gentry, and nobility of the first rank, vied with 
each other in bespeidcing a place for their sons in the seminary 
of this fortunate teacher. In the solitude of Grasmere, while 
living as a married man in a cottage of eight pounds per annum 
Tent» I often used to smile at the tales wMch reached me olYuft 
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brilliant eaner. Not two htmdred yards tram the eottage lu 
Gnwmere, jost mentioned, te which I retired, this gentleman* 
•.."who many years afterwards purchased a small estate in the 
neighbourhood, is now erecting a boat-house, with an upper 
■ story, to be resorted to as an entertaining-room when he and 
' his associates may feel inclined to take their pastime on the 
lake. Every paasenger will be disgusted with the sight of this 
edifice, not merely as a tasteless thing in itself, but as utterly 
out of place, and peculiarly fitted, as ^ as it is obsenred, (and 
it obtrudes itself on notice at every point of view,) to mar the 
beauty and destroy the pastoral simplicity of the vale. For 
my own part and that of my household it is our utter detesta- 
tion, standing by a shore to which, before the high-road was 
made to pass that way, we used daily and hourly to repair for 
seclusion and for the shelter of a grove under which I composed 
many of my poems, the '* Brothers" especially, and for this 

reason we gave the grove that name^ 

"■•' 

** That which each man loved 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed." 

So much for my old school-fellow and his exploits. I will only 
add that the foundation has twice failed, from the lake no 
dou1)t being intolerant of the intrusion. 

The Miner, next described as having found his treasure after 
twice ten years of labour, lived in Paterdale, and the story is 
true to the letter. It seems to me, however, rather remarkable 
that the strength of mind, which had supported him through 
this long unrewarded labour, did not enable him to bear its 
successful issue. Several times in the course of my life I have 
heard of sodden influxes of great wealth being followed by 
derangement, and in one instance the shock of good fortune 
was so great as to produce absolute idiocy : but these all 
happened where there had been little or no previous effort to 
acquire the riches, and therefore such a consequence might the 
more naturally be expected than in the case of the solitary 
Miner. In reviewing his story, one cannot but regret that 
such perseverance was not sustained by a worthier object. 
Archimedes leapt out of his bath and ran about the streets 
proclaiming his discovery in a transport of joy, but we are not 
told that he lost either his life or his senses in consequence. 
The next character to whom the Priest is led by contrast with 
the resoluteness displayed by the foregoing, is taken from a 
person born and bred in Grasmere, by name Dawson ; and 
whose talents, disposition, and way of life were such as are here 
delineated. I did not know him, but all was fresh in memory 
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wlien we settled at Ctnunere im the begiiming^rf the eentiny, * 
From this pointy the eoDTenation leads to the Bieation of two 
indiTidiuUs who^ hj their lerenl liartiinea, were, at difEenai ¥ 
timeSy driven to take refuge at the Bznall and obacnre town ei 
Hawkahead on the skirt H these moontaina. Their stories i .* 
had from the dear old dame with whom, as a school-boj and ,*W* 
afterwards, I lodged for nearly the space of ten years. The 
elder, the Jacobite, was named Dnunmond^ and was of a high 
fiunily in Scotland : the HanoTerian Whig bore the name of 
Tandeput, and might peihaps be a descendant of some Dutehman 
who had come over in the train of King William. At aU 
events his zeal was such that he rained himself by a oofttest 
for the representation of London or Westminster, undertaken 
to support his party ; and retired to this comer of the world, 
selected, as it had been by Dnunmond, for that obscurity whieh» 
since visiting the lakes became fashionable, it has no longer 
retained. So much was this r^on considered out of the way 
till a late period, that persons who had fled from justice*il|ped 
often to resort hither for concealment ; and some were so bold 
as to, not unfrequently, make excursions from the plaee of 
their retreat, fur Uie purpose of committing fresh offencea Such 
was particularly the case with two brothers of the name of 
Weston who took up their abode at Old Bmthay, I think 
about seventy years ago. Tbey were highwaymen, and lived 
there some time without being discovered, though it was 
known that they often disappeared in a way and upon errands 
which could not be accounted for. Their horses were noticed 
as being of a choice breed, and I have heard from the Kelph 
fuaily, one of whom was a saddler in the town of Kendal, that 
they were curious in their saddles and housings and accoutre- 
ments of their horses. They, as I have heard sM as was 
univemlly believed, were in the end both taken and hanged. 

*' Tall was her stature ; her complexi<m dark 
And saturnine." 

This person lived at Town-end and was almost our next neigh- 
bour. I have little to notice concerning her beyond what is 
said in the poem. She was a most striking instance huw far 
a woman may surpass in talent, in knowledge, and culture of 
mind, those with and among whom she lives, and yet fall below 
them in Christian virtues of the heart and spirit. It seemed 
almost, and I say it with grie^ that in proportion as she 
excelled in the one, she failed in the other. How frequently 
has one to observe in both sexes the same thing, and how 
mortifying is the reflection ! 
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** As, on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March." 

The story that follows was told to Mrs. Wordsworth and my 
sitter by the sister of this unhappy young woman ; and erery 
particular was exactly as I have related. The party was not 
known to me, though she lived at Hawksheadi but it was after 
I left school. The clergyman, who administered comfort to her 
in her distress, I knew well. Her sister who told the story 
was the wife of a leading yeoman in the vale of Grasmere, and 
they were an affectionate pair and greatly respected by every 
one who knew them. Neither lived to be old ; and their 
estate — which was perhaps the most considerable then in* the 
vale, and was endeared to them by many remembrances of a 
salutary character not easily understood, or sympathised with, 
by those who are born to great affluence — ^passed to their eldest 
son, according to the practice of these vales, who died soon 
after he came into possession. He was an amiable and promising 
youth, but was succeeded by an only brother, a good-natured 
man, who fell into habits of drinking, by which he gradually 
reduced his property ; and the other day the last acre of it was 
sold, and his wife and children and he himself, still surviving, 
have very little left to live upon, which it would not perhaps 
have been worth while to record here but that, through all trials, 
this woman has proved a model of patience, meekness, affection- 
ate forbearance, and forgiveness. Their eldest son, who, 
through the vices of his father, has thus been robbed of an 
ancient family inheritance, was never heard to muimur or 
complain against the cause of their distress, and is now (1848) 
deservedly the chief prop of his mother's hopes. 

The dayman and his family described at the beginning of 
the seventnbook were, during many years, our principal associates 
in the vale of Grasmere, unless I were to except our very near- 
est neighbours. I have entered so particularly into the main 
points of their history, that I will barely testify in prose that — 
with the single exception of the particulai-s of their journey to 
Grasmere, which however was exactly copied from, in another 
instance— the whole that I have said of them is as faithful to 
the truth as words can make it. There was much talent in the 
feimily : the eldest son was distinguished for poetical talent, 
of which a specimen is given in my notes to the sonnets to the 
Duddon. Once, when in our cottage at Town-end I was 
talking with him about poetry, in the course uf conversation I 
presumed to find fault with the versification of Pope, of whom 
he was an enthusiastic admirer : he defended hira with a warmth 
that indicated much irritation : nevertheless I would not 
abandon my point and said, ** In compass and variety of sound 
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your own TeraiicstiflB rarpaaes liik" ITcrcr ■hall I fergei ibm 
dange in his cpmrtfwuice and toae of Toiee: tbe storm warn 
laid in a moment ; he no longer di^wted m j jndgmenty and I 
pawipd immediately in bis mind, no doabi» for aa great a eritBe 
asererllTed. I on^ to add, be was a dergyman and a weU- 
educated man, and Ids Terfaal m emmj wan the moat remark' 
aUe of any indiridnal I liare known, eseept a Mr, Arciez^ aa 
Irishman, who lired several years in tha neigiiboariuMd, and 
who, in this faeolty, was a |vodigy ; he aft^warda beeaaie 
deruiged and I fear eontinnes lo, if alive. Thai £jOi)W9 the 
diaraeter of Bohert Walker, fisr which see notes to the Imiiikn. 
Then that of the deaf man, whose epitaph may he seen in tiie 
ehnrdiyard at the head of Hawes-wster, and whose <|aall^ 
ties ci mind and heart, and their hoiign mUnenrtt in 
eoDJnnction with his privatioB, I had from his relatiTes on the 
^ot. The blind mao, next commwnnratgd, was John Giiiigfa, 
of Kendal, a man known, far beyond his ac^bonrhood, &r bis 
talents and attainments in nataial history and aei»ice Of the 
In£uit*s grsTe, next notieed, I will only say, it ia an exact 
pietore of what feU nnder my own obaezrsticKi ; and all per- 
sons who are intimately acqnabited with cottage life mn^ often. 
haTe obeerred like fnstanrw of the workxng of the domessie 



" A ToUej thziee repeated o'er tiie cnne 
Let down iaxo the hoilow of chat gntve.* 

This yoong rohmteer bore the name of Dawacn, and wan 
yoonger brother, if I am sot mistaicen, to the prodisal of 
whoae character and fortnnes an account is ipr&x towards the 
beginning of the preceding book. The fiuher of the ^milj 
I knew well; he WuS a man of literary edxir^atiim and of 
experienee in fodety mnch beyond what was eommim amon^ 
the inhabttants of the vale. He b^ lired a good while in the 
Higfalanda of Scotland, as a manager of iron works at finnnw, 
and bad acted as derk to one of my predecessors in the office 
of IHstribiitor of Stamps, wboi he uatd to.traTd r^nnd the 
eoontry oiflleirting and bfingin:; home the money due to GovoU' 
ment, in gold, which, it may be worth whUe to mention £)r 
the sake of my friends, was depo«ted in tiie cell or iron doeet 
nnder the west window of the long room at Jijdsd Mount, 
whidi still exists with the iron doors tbat guarded the 
p r op el tj . This of course was before the time of Bills and 
Kctea. The two sons of this persun had no doubt been led by 
the knowledge of thdr fiuher to take more delight in seholar- 
ship^ and had been aceostomed in thdr own minds to take a 
of aoeial intererta than was nsoal ssumg thdr 
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Mflodatef. The premature death of this gallant yomig man 
vna much lamented, and, as an attendant at the fdnend, I 
myself witnessed the ceremony and the e£fect of it as described 
in thepoenu 

•« Tradition tells 
That, in Eliza's golden days, a Knight 
<}aoM on a war-borse." 

*' The house is gone." 

The pillars of the gateway in front of the mansion remained 
when we first took up our abode at Grasmere. Two or three 
cottages still remain, which are called Knott-houses from the 
name of the gentleman, (I have called him a knight,) concerning 
whom these traditions survive. He was the ancestor of the 
Knott family, formerly considerable proprietors in the district. 
What follows in the discourse of the Wanderer, upon the 
« changes he had witnessed in rural life, by the introduction of 
machinery, is truly described from what I myself saw during 
my boyhood and early youth, and from what was often told me 
by persons of this humble calling. Happily, most happily, for 
these mountains, the mischief was diverted from the bankd of 
their beautiful streams, and transferred to open and fiat 
countries abounding in coal, where the agency of steam was 
found much more efifectual for carrying on those demoralising 
works. Had it not been for this invention, long before the 
present time, every torrent and river in this district would 
have had its factory, large and populous in proportion to the 
power of the water that could there have been commanded. 
Parliament has interfered to prevent the night-work which was 
once carried on in these mills as actively as during the daytime, 
and by necessity still more perniciously — a sad disgrace to the 
proprietors, and to the nation which could so long tolerate 
such unnatural proceedings. Reviewing at this late period, 
1843, what I put into the mouths of my interlocutors a few 
years after the commencement of the century, I grieve that so 
little progress has boon made in diminishing the evils deplored, 
or promoting tho benefits of education which the Wanderer 
anticipates. The results of Lord Ashley^s labours to defer 
the time when children might legally be allowed to work in 
factories, and his endeavours to limit still farther the hours of 
permitted labour, have fallen far short of his own humane 
wishes, and those of every benevolent and right-minded man 
who has carefully attended to this subject : and in the present 
session of Parliament (1843) Sir James Qraham's attempt to 
establish a course of religious education, among the children 
employed in factories, has been abandoned, in consequence of 
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ywhaX might easQj bare been fonMen, Uie Tehement and 
terbulent <^^)oaiiion of the Dineiiten: m that» for manj 
jean to oome^ it may be thought expedient to leare the 
lelii^ons instrnetioii of children entirely in the handa of the 
asrml denominationa of Christiana in the iaiand, each body to 
work acoording to ita own means and in its own way. Sodi ia 
my own confidenoey a confidence I share with many others of 
my most Talned firiends, in the superior adTsntages, both 
religious and social, wUch attend a course of instruction 
pretoded over and guided by the dergy of the CShnreh of 
England, that I haye no doubt that, if but once its members^ 
lay and derieal, were duly sensible of those benefits, tiidr 
church would daily gain ground, and rapidly, upcm erery shi^M 
and fiwhion of Dissent : and in that case, a great majority in 
Parliament being sensible of these benefits, the Ministers of 
the country might be emboldened, were it necessary, to apply 
funds of the State to the support of educatiao on Churdi 
principles. Before I conclude, I cannot forbear noticing the 
strennous efforts made at this time in Parliament, by so many 
persons, to extend nianu£u;turing and commercial industry at 
the expence of agricultural, though we haye recently had 
abundant proofs that the apprehensions expressed by the 
Wanderer were not groundless : 

'* I qpake of mischief by the wise diffoaed 
With gladness, thinkiug that the more it spreads 
The healthier, the securer, we become — 
Delusioa which a moment may destroy 1* 

The Chartists are well aware of this possibility, sad cling to 
it with an ardour and perseTcrance whidi nothing but wiser 
and more brotherly dealing towards the many, cm the part of 
the wealthy few, can moderate or remoTO. 

'* While, from the grassy mountain's open side. 
We gazed, in silence bushed." 

The point here fixed upon in my imagination is half-way up 
the northern side of Lougbrigg Fell, from which the Pastor and 
his companions were supposed to look upwards to the sky 
and mountain-tops, and round the Yale, with the lake lying 
immediately beneath them. 

'* But turned not without welcome promise made^ 
That^e would share the pleasures and pursuits 
Of yet another summer's day, consximed 
In wandering with us." 

When I reported this promise of the Solitary, and long after, 
it was my wish, and I might say intention, that we should 
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riesame our wanderingSi and pass tbe Borders into his native 
ooontry, where, as I hoped, he might witness, in the society of 
the Wanderer, some religions ceremony — a sacrament say in 
the open fields, or a preaching among the mountains — ^which, 
by recalling to his mind the days of his early childhood, when 
he had been present on such occasions in company with his 
parents and nearest kindred, might have dissolved his heart 
into tenderness, and so have done more towards restoring the 
Christian £uth in which he had been educated, and, with that^ 
oontentedness and even cheerfulness of mind, than all that the 
Wanderer and Pastor, by their several effusions and addresses, 
had been able to effect. An issue like this was in my intentions. 
But) alas ! 

" 'Mid the wreck of is and was, 
Things incomplete and purposes betrayed 
Hake sadder transits o'er thouflfht's optic glass 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed I " ] 



TO THB 

RIGHT HON. WILLIAM, EARL OF LONSDALE, K.(J. 

ETC. ETC. 

Oft, through thy fair domains, illustrious Peer I 
In youth I roamed, on youthful pleastures bent; 
And mused in rocky cell or sylvan tent, 
Beside swift-flowing Lowther's current clear. 
— Now, by thy care befriended, I appear 
Before thee, Lonsdale, and this Work present, 
A token (may it prove a monument I) 
Of high respect and gratitude sincere. 
Gladly would I have waited till my task 
Had reached its close ; but Life is insecure, 
And Hope full oft fallacious as a dream : 
Therefore, for what is here produced, I ask 
Thy favour ; trusting that thou wilt not deem 
The offering, though imperfect, premature. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Rtdal Mount, WBSTMORSLAin), 
July 29, 1814. 
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PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1814 



Thb TiUe-page announces that this is only a portion of a 
]K>em ; and the Reader must be here apprised that it belongs to 
the second part of a long and laborious Work, which is to 
consist of three parts. — The Author will candidly acknowledge 
that, if the first of these had been completed, and in such a 
manner as to satisfy his own mind, he should have preferred 
the natural order of publication, and have given that to the 
world first; but, as the second division of the Work was designed 
to refer more to passing events, and to an existing state of things, 
than the others were meant to do, more continuous exertion 
was naturally bestowed upon it, and greater progress made here 
than in the rest of the poem ; and as this part does not depend 
upon the preceding, to a degree which will materially injure its 
own peculiar interest, the Author, complying with the earnest 
entreaties of some valued Friends, presents the following pages 
to the Public. 

It may be proper to state whence the poem, of which The 
Excursion is a part, derives its Title of The Reclusb. — Several 
years ago, when the Author retired to his native mountains, 
with the hope of being enabled to construct a literary Work that 
might live, it was a reasonable thing that he should take a 
review of his own mind, and examine how far Nature and 
Education had qualified him for such employment. As sub- 
sidiary to this preparation, he undertook to record, in verse, 
the origin and progress of his own powers, as far as he was 
acquainted with them. That Work,* addressed to a dear Friend, 
inost distinguished for his knowledge and genius, and to whom 
the Author's Intellect is deeply indebted, has been long finished; 
and the result of the investigation which gave rise to it was a 
determination to compose a philosophical poem, containing 
views of Man, Natui'e, and Society ; and to be entitled, the 

* The Prelude.— -fftC. 
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Reduse ; as having for its principal subject the sensationB andl 
opinions of a poet living in retirement. — The preparatory poem * 
is biographical, and conducts the history of the Author's mind 
to the point when he was emboldened to hope that his faculties 
were sufficiently matured for entering upon the arduous labour 
which he had proposed to himself; and the two Works have 
the same 'kind of relation to each other, if he may so express 
himself, as the ante-chapel has to the body of a gothic church. 
Continuing this allusion, he may be permitted to add, that his 
minor Pieces, which have been long before the Public, when 
they shall be properly arranged, will be found by the attentive 
Header to have such connection with the main Work as may 
give them claim to be likened to the little cells, oratories, and 
sepulchral recesses, ordinarily included in those edifices. 

The Author would not have deemed himself justified in 
saying, upon this occasion, so much of performances either 
unfinished, or unpublished, if he had not thought that the 
labour bestowed by him upon what he has heretofore and now 
laid before the Public, entitled him to candid attention for such 
a statement as he thinks necessary to throw light upon his 
endeavours to please and, he would hope, to benefit his country- 
men. — Nothing further need be added, than that the first and 
third parts of The Recluse will consist chiefly of meditations in 
the Author's own person ; and that in the intermediate part 
(The Excursion) the intervention of characters speaking is 
employed, and something of a dramatic form adopted. 

It is not the Author's intention formally to announce a 
system : it was more animating to him to proceed in a different 
course ; and if he shall succeed in conveying to the mind clear 
thoughts, lively images, and strong feelings, the Reader will 
have no difficulty in extracting the system for himself. And 
in the mean time the following passage, taken from the con- 
clusion of the first book of The Recluse, may be acceptable as a 
kind of Prospectus of the design and scope of the whole Poem. 

'On Man, on Nature, and on Human life. 
Musing in solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery before me ris^ 
Accompanied by feelings of delight 
Pure, or with no unpleasing sadness mixed; 

* The Prelude.— £(2. 
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And I am ooiiflcioiis of affocting thoogfats 

And dear rBmembranoeSt whoae ps«aenoe aootbaa 

Or devatea the Mind, intent to weigh 

The good and evil of oar mortal state. 

—To these emotions, wfaenoesoe'er they oome, 

Whether from breath (^ outward eircomstanoe. 

Or fttnn the Sonl— an impulse to hoaelf" 

I would g^ve utterance in numerous verse. 

Of Truth, of Grandeur, Beauty, Love, and Hope^ 

And melancholy Fear subdued by Faith ; 

Of bleesM consolations in distress; 

Of moral strength, and intellectual Power ; 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread ; 

Of the individual Mind that keeps her own 

Invicdate retirement^ subject there 

To Conscience only, and the law supreme 

Of that Intelligence which governs all— 

I sing : — ' fit audience let me find though few I ' 

So prajred, more gaining than he asked, the Bard— 
In holiest mood. Urania, I shall need 
Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 
Descend to earth or dwell in highest heaven I 
For I must tread on shadowy ground, must sink 
Beep— and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven ot heavens is but a veiL 
All strength— all terror, single or in bands. 
That ever was put forth in personal form — 
Jehovah— with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting Angels, and the emp3rreal thrones— 
I iMLSS them unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor aught of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
By help of dreams— can breed such fear and awe 
As fall upon us often when we look 
Into our Minds, into the Mind of Man — 
My haunt, and the main region of my song. 
—Beauty— « living Presence of the earth. 
Surpassing the most fEur ideal Forms 
Which craft of delicate Spirits hath composed 
From earth's materials— waits upon my steps ; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move. 
An hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields— like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic Main— why should they be 
A history only of departed things. 
Or a mere fiction of what never was ? 
For the discerning intellect of Man, 
When wedded to this goodly universe 
In love and holy passion, shall find these 
A simple produce of the common day. 
—I, long before the blissful hoiu: arrives, 
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Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal Terse 

Of this great consummation : — and, by words 

Which spesik. of nothing more than what we are. 

Would I arouse the sensual from their sleep 

Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 

To noble raptures ; while my voice proclaims 

How exquisitely the individual Mind 

(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 

Of the whole species) to the external World 

Is fitted :— and how exquisitely, too— 

Theme this but little heard of among men— 

The external World is fitted to the Mind; 

And the creation (by no lower name 

Can it be called) which they with blended might 

Accomplish : — ^this is our high ai^gimient. 

—Such grateful haimts foregoing, if I oft 

Must turn elsewhere — ^to travel near the tribes 

And fellowships of men, and see ill sights 

Of madding passions mutually inflamed ; 

Must hear Humanity in fields and groves 

Pipe soUtary anguish ; or must hang 

Brooding above the fierce confederate storm 

Of sorrow, barricadoed evermore 

Within the walls of cities — ^may these sounds 

Have their authentic comment ; that even these 

Hearing, I be not downcast or forlorn ! — 

Descend, prophetic Spirit 1 that inspir'st 

The human Soul of universal earth. 

Dreaming on things to come ; and dost possess 

A metropolitan temple in the hearts 

Of mighty Poets : upon me bestow 

A gift of genuine insight ; that my Song 

With star-like virtue in its place may shine. 

Shedding benigrnant influence, and seciu^ 

Itself firom all malevolent effect 

Of those mutations that extend their sway 

Throughout the nether sphere I— And if with tills 

I mix more lowly matter ; with the thing 

Contemplated, describe the Mind and Man 

Contemplating ; and who, and what he waf^— 

The transitory Being that beheld 

This Vision ; when and where, and how he lived ;— 

Be not this labour useless. If such theme 

May sort with highest objects, then— dread Power I 

Whose gracious favour is the primal source 

Of all illumination— may my Life 

Express the image of a better time. 

More wise desires, and simpler manners ;— nurse 

My Heart in genuine freedom :— all pure thoughts 

Be with me ; — so shall thy unfiEtiling love 

Guide, and support^ and cheer me to the end I' 
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BOOK FIRST. 



THE WANDERER. 



ARGUMENT. 



A nixniner fbrenoon.— The Author reaches a rained Cottage opoa a 
Common, and there meets with a revered Friend, the Wanderer, of 
whoee education and ootirse of life he gives an aocount. — ^The 
Wanderer, while resting under the shade of the Trees that surround 
the Cottage, relates the History of its last Inhabitant. 

'TwAS Bummer, and the sim had mounted high : 

Southward the landscape indistinctly glared 

Through a pale steam ; but all the northern downs. 

In clearest air ascending, showed far off 

A surface dappled o'er with shadows flung 

Prom brooding clouds ; shadows that lay in spots 

Determined and unmoved, with steady beams 

Of bright and pleasant sunshine interposed ; 

To him most pleasant who on soft cool moss 

Extends his careless limbs along the front 

Of some huge cave, whose rocky ceiling casts 

A twilight of its own, an ample shade, 

Where the wren warbles, while the dreaming man, 

Half conscious of the soothing melody. 

With side-long eye looks out upon the scene. 

By power of that impending covert, thrown, 

To finer distance. Mine was at that hour 

Par other lot, yet with good hope that soon 

Under a shade as grateful I should find 

Best, and be welcomed there to livelier joy. 

2 
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Across a bare wide Common I was toiling 
With languid steps tliat by the slippery turf 
Were baffled ; nor could my weak arm disperse 
The host of insects gathering round my face, 
And ever with me as I paced along. 

Upon that open moorland stood a grove. 
The wished-for port to which my coTu*se was bound. 
Thither I came, and there, amid the gloom 
Spread by a brotherhood of lofty elms. 
Appeared a roofless Hut ; four naked walls 
That stared upon each other ! — I looked round, 
And to my wish and to my hope espied 
The Eriend I sought ; a Man of reverend age, 
But stout and hale, for travel unimpaired. 
There was he seen upon the cottage-bench, 
Becumbent in the shade, as if asleep ; 
An iron-pointed staff lay at his side. 

Him had I marked the day before — alone 
And stationed in the public way, with face 
Turned toward the sun then setting, while that stafi 
Afforded, to the figure of the man 
Detained for contemplation or repose. 
Graceful support ; his countenance as he stood 
Was hidden from my view, and he remained 
Unrecognised ; but, stricken by the sight. 
With slackened footsteps I advanced, and soon 
A glad congratulation we exchanged 
At such unthought-of meeting. — For the night 
We parted, nothing willingly ; and now 
He by appointment waited for me here. 
Under the covert of these clustering elms. 
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We were tried Eriends : amid a pleasant vale. 
In the antique market-TiDage where was passed 
My Bchool-tiine, an apartment he had owned, 
To which at intervals the "Wanderer drew, 
And found a kind of home or harhour there. 
He loved me ; from a swarm of rosy hoys 
Singled out me, as he in sport would say, 
For my grave looks, too thoughtful for my years. 
As I grew up, it was my hest delight 
To he his chosen comrade. Many a time. 
On holidays, we ramhled through the woods : 
"We sate — ^we walked ; he pleased me with report 
Of things which he had seen ; and often touched 
Abstrusest matter, reasonings of the mind 
Turned inward ; or at my request would sing 
Old songs, the product of his native hills ; 
A skilful distribution of sweet sounds, 
Feeding the soul, and eagerly imbibed 
As cool refreshing water, by the care 
Of the industrious husbandman, diffused 
Through a parched meadow-ground, in time of drought. 
Still deeper welcome found his pure discourse ; 
How precious, when in riper days I learned 
To weigh with care his words, and to rejoice 
In the plain presence of his dignity ! 

Oh ! many are the Poets that are sown 
By Nature ; men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the &culty divine ; 
Tet wanting the accomplishment of verse, 
(Which, in the docile season of their youth. 
It was denied them to acquire, through lack 
Of culture and the inspiring aid of books. 
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Or haply by a temper too severe, 

Or a nice backwardness afraid of sbame) 

Nor having e'er, as life advanced, been led 

By circumstance to take nnto the height 

The measure of themselves, these favoured BeingS| 

All but a scattered few, live out their time, 

Husbanding that which they possess within, 

And go to the grave, unthought of. Strongest mindi 

Are often those of whom the noisy world 

Hears least ; else surely this Man had not left 

His graces unrevealed and unproclaimed. 

But, as the mind was fiUed with inward light, 

So not without distinction had he Hved, 

Beloved and honoured — far as he was known. 

And some small portion of his eloquent speech, 

And something that may serve to set in view 

The feeling pleasures of his loneliness. 

His observations, and the thoughts his mind 

Had dealt with — I will here record in verse ; 

"Which, if with truth it correspond, and sink 

Or rise as venerable Nature leads. 

The high and tender Muses shall accept 

"With gracious smile, deliberately pleased. 

And listening Time reward with sacred praise. 

Among the hills of Athol he was bom ; 
"Where, on a small hereditary farm, 
An unproductive slip of rugged ground. 
His Parents, with their numerous offspring, dwelt ; 
A virtuous household, though exceeding poor ! 
Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing Q-od ; the very children taught 
Stem self-respect, a reverence for God's word, 
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And an habitual piety, maintained 

With strictness scarcely known on English ground. 

Prom his sixth year, the Boy of whom I speak, 
In summer, tended cattle on the hills ; 
But, through the inclement and the perilous days 
Of long-continuing winter, he repaired, 
Eqidpped with satchel, to a school, that stood 
Sole building on a mountain's dreary edge, 
Bemote from view of city spire, or sound 
Of minster clock ! From that bleak tenement 
He, many an evening, to his distant home 
In solitude returning, saw the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness ; all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head. 
And travelled through the wood, with no one near 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 

So the foundations of his mind were laid. 
In such communion, not from terror free. 
While yet a child, and long before his time. 
Had he perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness ; and deep feelings had impressed 
So vividly great objects that they lay 
Upon his mind like substances, whose presence 
Perplexed the bodily sense. He had received 
A precious gift ; for, as he grew in years. 
With these impressions would he still compare 
All his remembrances, thoughts, shapes, and forms ; 
And, being still unsatisfied with aught 
Of dimmer character, he thence attained 
An active power to fasten images 
Upon his brain ; and on their pictured lines 
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Intensely brooded, even till they acquired 
The liveliness of dreams. Nor did he fail, 
"While yet a child, with a child's eagerness 
Incessantly to turn his ear and eye 
On all things which the moving seasons brought 
To feed such appetite — ^nor this alone 
Appeased his yearning : — in the afber-day 
Of boyhood, many an hour in caves forlorn. 
And 'mid the hollow depths of naked crags 
He sate, and even in their fixed lineaments. 
Or from the power of a peculiar eye, 
Or by creative feeling overborne, 
Or by predominance of thought oppressed, 
Even in their fixed and steady Hneaments 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind. 
Expression ever varying ! 

Thus informed, 
He had small need of books ; for many a tale 
Traditionary, round the mountains hung, 
And many a legend, peopling the dark woods, 
Nourished Imagination in her growth, 
And gave the Mind that apprehensive power 
By which she is made quick to recognise 
The moral properties and scope of things. 
But eagerly he read, and read again, 
Whate'er the minister's old shelf supplied ; 
The life and death of martyrs, who sustained, 
"With will inflexible, those fearful pangs 
Triumphantly displayed in records left 
Of persecution, and the Covenant — ^times 
"Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hoiu* ! 
And there, by lucky hap, had been preserved 
A straggling volume, torn and incomplete. 
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Prafbse in gamitiire of wooden eats 
Strange and miooadi ; dire hcc^ fignrea dire, 
Shaip-kneed, shafp-dbowed, and lean-ankled too^ 
Wiih long and g^KM^ahanka — fixma idiidi oooe 
Coold nerer be fiirgotten ! 

In hia heartp 
Wliere Eear sate tfansy a cherished Tistant, 
Was wanting yet the pnre delight <^ lore 
By sound diffbsedy or by the breathing air, 
Chr by the silent looks of happy things. 
Or flowing firom the universal &oe 
Of earth and sky. But he had £elt ihe power 
Of Nature, and already was prepared. 
By his intense conceptions, to receive 
Deeply the lesscm deep of love whidi has, 
Whom Nature, by whateyer means, has taught 
To feel intensely, cannot but receiTC. 

Such was the Boy — but for the growing Youth 
What soul was his, when, firom the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
£ise up, and bathe the world in light ! He lodced — 
Ocean and earth, the solid finame of earth 
And ocean's liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him : — Far and wide the clouds were touched. 
And in their silent fiices could he read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any Yoice of joy ; his spirit drank 
The spectacle : sensation, soul, and form. 
Ail melted into him ; they swallowed up 
His animal being ; in them did he liye^ 
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And by them did he live ; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living Q-od, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Eapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the pow^ 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love ! 

A Herdsman on the lonely mountain tops. 
Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 
Was his existence oftentimes possessed, 
O then how beautiful, how bright, appeared 
The written promise ! Early had he learned 
To reverence the volume that displays 
The mystery, the life which cannot die ; 
But in the mountains did he feel his faith. 
All things, responsive to the writing, there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life, 
And greatness still revolving ; infinite : 
There littleness was not ; the least of things 
Seemed infinite ; and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects, nor did he believe, — ^he saw. 
What wonder if his being thus became 
Sublime and comprehensive ! Low desires. 
Low thoughts had there no place ; yet was his heart 
Lowly ; for he was meek in gratitude. 
Oft as he called those ecstasies to mind. 
And whence they flowed ; and from them he acquired 
Wisdom, which works thro' patience ; thence he learned 
In oft-recurring hours of sober thought 
To look on Nature with a humble heart. 
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Self-questioned where it did not understand. 
And with a superstitious eye of love. 

So passed the time ; yet to the nearest town 
He duly went with what small overplus 
His earnings might supply, and brought away 
The book that most had tempted his desires 
While at the stioll he read. Among the hills 
He gazed upon that mighty orb of song, 
The divine Milton. Lore of different kind. 
The annual savings of a toilsome life, 
His School-master supplied ; books that explain 
The purer elements of truth involved 
In lines and numbers, and, by charm severe, 
(Especially perceived where nature droops 
And feeling is suppressed) preserve the mind 
Busy in solitude and poverty. 
These occupations oftentimes deceived 
The listless hours, while in the hollow vale. 
Hollow and green, he lay on the green turf 
In pensive idleness. "What could he do. 
Thus daily thirsting, in that lonesome life. 
With blind endeavours ? Yet, still uppermost, 
Nature was at his heart as if he felt. 
Though yet he knew not how, a wasting power 
In all things that &om her sweet influence 
Might tend to wean him. Therefore with her hues. 
Her forms, and with the spirit of her forms. 
He clothed the nakedness of austere truth. 
While yet he lingered in the rudiments 
Of science, and among her simplest laws. 
His triangles — ^they were the stars of heaven. 
The silent stars ! Oft did he take delight 
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To measure the altitude of some tall crtig 
That is the eagle's birth-place, or some peak 
Familiar with forgotten years, that shows 
Inscribed upon its visionary sides, 
The history of many a winter storm, 
Or obscure records of the path of fire. 

And thus before his eighteenth yeai^was told^ 
Accumulated feelings pressed his heart 
With stni increasing weight ; he was o'erpowered 
By Nature ; by the turbulence subdued 
Of his own mind ; by mystery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe. 
Full often wished he that the winds might rage 
"When they were silent : fer more fondly now 
Than in his earlier season did he love 
Tempestuous nights — the conflict and the sounds 
That live in darkness. Prom his intellect 
And from the stillness of abstracted thought 
He asked repose ; and, failing ofb to win 
The peace required, he scanned the laws of light 
Amid the roar of torrents, where they send 
From hollow clefts up to the clearer air 
A cloud of mist that, smitten by the sun, 
Varies its rainbow hues. But vainly thus, 
And vainly by all other means, he strove 
To mitigate the fever of his heart. 

In dreams, in study, and in ardent thought| 
Thus was he reared ; much wanting to assist 
The growth of intellect, yet gaining more, 
And every moral feeling of his soul 
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Strengthened and braced, b j breaihing in content 

The keen, the wholesome, air of poverty. 

And drinking firom the well of homel j life. 

— ^But, from past liberty, and tried restraints. 

He now was summoned to select the course 

Of humble industry that |ffomised best 

To yield him no unworthy maintenance. 

Urged by his Mother, he essayed to teach 

A Tillage-school — ^but wandmng thoughts were then 

A misery to him ; and the Youth resigned 

A task he was unable to perform. 

That stem yet. kindly Spirit, who constrains 
The Savoyard to quit his naked rocks, 
The free-bom Swiss to leave his narrow vales, 
(Spirit attached to regions mountainous 
liike their own stedfast clouds) did now impel 
His restless mind to look abroad vdth hope. 
— ^An irksome drudgery seems it to plod on. 
Through hot and dusty ways, or pelting storm, 
A vagrant Merchant under a heavy load. 
Bent as he moves, and needing frequent rest ; 
Yet do such travellers find their own delight ; 
And their hard service, deemed debasing now, 
Gkdned merited respect in simpler times ; 
When squire, and priest, and they who round them dwelt 
In rustic sequestration — ^all dependent 
Upon the Fedlab's toil — supplied their wants. 
Or pleased their fancies, with the wares he brought. 
Kot ignorant was the Youth that still no few 
Of his adventurous countrymen were led 
By perseverance in this track of life 
To competence and ease : — ^to him it offered 
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Attractions manifold ; — and this he chose. 

— His Parents on the enterprise bestowed 

Their farewell benediction, but with hearts 

Foreboding evil. From his native hills 

He wandered far ; much did he see of men. 

Their manners, their enjoyments, and pursuits, 

Their passions and their feelings ; chiefly those 

Essential and eternal in the heart. 

That, 'mid the simpler forms of rural life. 

Exist more simple in their elements. 

And speak a plainer language. In the woods, 

A lone Enthusiast, and among the fields, 

Itinerant in this labour, he had passed 

The better portion of his time ; and there 

Spontaneously had his affections thriven 

Amid the bounties of the year, the peace 

And liberty of nature ; there he kept 

In solitude and solitary thought 

His mind in a just equipoise of love. 

Serene it was, unclouded by the cares 

Of ordinary life ; unvexed, unwarped 

By partial bondage. In his steady course, 

No piteous revolutions had he felt, 

No wild varieties of joy and grief. 

Unoccupied by sorrow of its own. 

His heart lay open ; and, by nature tuned 

And constant disposition of his thoughts 

To sympathy with man, he was alive 

To all that was enjoyed where'er he went, 

And all that was endured ; for, in himself 

Happy, and quiet in his cheerfulness, 

He had no painful pressure from without 

That made him turn aside from wretchedness 
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With coward fears. He oonld afford to suffer 

With those whom he saw suffer. Hence it came 

That in our best expmence he was rich. 

And in the wisdom of our dailj life. 

For hence, minntelj, in his Tarions rounds, 

He had observed the progress and decay ^ 

Of many minds, of minds and bodies too ; 

The history of many families ; 

How they had prospered ; how they were o'erthrown 

By passion or mischance, or snch misrule 

Among the unthinking masters of the earth 

As makes the nations groan. 

This actiye course 
He followed tiQ provision for his wants 
Had been obtained ; — ^the Wanderer then resolved 
To pass the remnant of his days, untasked 
With needless services, firom hardship free. 
His calling laid aside, he lived at ease : 
But still he loved to pace the public roads 
And the wild paths ; and, by the summer's warmth 
Invited, often would he leave his home 
And journey fSw, revisiting the scenes 
That to his memory were most endeared. 
— ^Vigorous in health, of hopeful spirits, undamped 
By worldly-mindedness or anxious care ; 
Observant, studious, thoughtful, and refreshed 
By knowledge gathered up firom day to day ; 
Thus had he lived a long and innocent life. 

The Scottish Church, both on himself and those 
With whom from childhood he grew up, had held 
The strong hand of her purity ; and still 
Had watched him with an unrelenting eye. 
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This he remembered in his riper age 
With gratitude, and reverential thoughts. 
But by the native vigour of his mind, 
By his habitual wanderings out of doors. 
By loneliness^ and goodness, and kind workSi 
"V^ate'er, in docile childhood or in youth, 
He had imbibed of fear or darker thought 
Was melted all away ; so true was this, 
That sometimes his religion seemed to me 
Self-taught, as of a dreamer in the woods ; 
Who to the model of his own pure heart 
Shaped his belief, as grace divine inspired. 
And human reason dictated with awe. 
— And surely never did there live on earth 
A man of kindlier nature. The rough sports 
And teasing ways of children vexed not him ; 
Indulgent listener was he to the tongue 
Of garrulous age ; nor did the sick man's tale. 
To his fraternal sympathy addressed, 
Obtain reluctant hearing. 

Plain his garb ; 
Such as might suit a rustic Sire, prepared 
Por sabbath duties ; yet he was a man 
Whom no one could have passed without remark. 
Active and nervous was his gait ; his limbs 
And his whole figure breathed intelligence. 
Time had compressed the freshness of his cheek 
Into a narrower circle of deep red, 
But had not tamed his eye ; that, under brows 
Shaggy and grey, had meanings which it brought 
From years of youth ; which, like a Being made 
Of many Beings, he had wondrous skill 



To blend with knowledge of the jears to came^ 
Human, or sneh as lie beyond the grare. 



So was He framed ; and such his eonne of Hfe 
Who now, with no appendage but a staff. 
The prized memorial of rdinqnished toils. 
Upon that cottage-bench reposed his limbs. 
Screened from the son. Supine the Wanderer lay. 
His eyes as if in drowsiness half shnt. 
The shadows of the breezy elms abore 
Dappling his &ce. He had not heard the sound 
Of my approaching steps, and in the shade 
Unnoticed did I stand some minutes' space. 
At length I haOed him, seeing that his hat 
Was moist with water-drops, as if the brim 
Had newly scooped a running stream. He rose^ 
And ere our lively greeting into peace 
Had settled, " 'Tis," said I, "a burning day : 
My lips are parched with thirst, but you, it seems. 
Have somewhere found relief.'* He, at the word. 
Pointing towards a sweet-briar, bade me climb 
The fence where that aspiring shrub looked out 
Upon the public way. It was a plot 
Of garden ground run wild, its matted weeds 
Marked with the steps of those, whom, as they passed. 
The gooseberry trees that shot in long lank slips. 
Or currants, hanging from their leafless stems. 
In scanty strings, had tempted to o'erleap 
The broken wall.* I looked around, and there. 
Where two tall hedge-rows of thick alder boughs 
Joined in a cold damp nook, espied a well 
Shrouded with willow-flowers and plumy fern 
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My tlurat I slaked, and, from the cheerless spot 
"Withdrawing, straightway to the shade returned 
Where sate the old Man on the cottage-bench ; 
And, while, beside him, with uncovered head, 
I yet was standing, freely to respire. 
And cool my temples in the fanning air. 
Thus did he speak. ** I see around me here 
Things which you cannot see : we die, my Friend, 
'Not we alone, but that which each man loved 
And prized in his peculiar nook of earth 
Dies with him, or is changed ; and very soon 
Even of the good is no memorial left. 
—The Poets, in their elegies and songs 
Lamenting the departed, call the groves. 
They call upon the hills and streams, to mourn, 
And senseless rocks ; nor idly ; for they speak^ 
In these their invocations, with a voice 
Obedient to the strong creative power 
Of human passion. Sympathies there are 
More tranquil, yet perhaps of kindred birth, 
That steal upon the meditative mind. 
And grow with thought. Beside yon spring I stood 
And eyed its waters till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. !For them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken : time has been 
When, every day, the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness ; and they ministered 
To human comfort. Stooping down to drink, 
Upon the slimy foot-stone I espied 
The useless fragment of a wooden bowl. 
Green with the moss of years, and subject only 
To the soft handling of the elements : 
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sphere let it lie — how foolish are such thoughts ! 
Forgive them ; — ^never — ^never did my steps 
Approach this door but she who dwelt within 
A daughter's welcome gave me, and I loyed her 
As my own child. Oh, Sir ! the good die first. 
And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Bum to the socket. Many a passenger 
Hath blessed poor Margaret for her gentle looks, 
When she upheld the cool refreshment drawn 
Prom that forsaken spring ; and no one came 
But he was welcome ; no one went away 
But that it seemed she loved him. She is dead, 
The light extinguished of her lonely hut, 
The hut itself abandoned to decay, 
And she forgotten in the quiet grave. 

I speak," continued he, " of One whose stock 
Of virtues bloomed beneath this lonely roof. 
She was a "Woman of a steady mind, 
Tender and deep in her excess of love ; 
Not speaking much, pleased rather with the joy 
Of her own thoughts : by some especial care 
Her temper had been framed, as if to make 
A Being, who by adding love to peace 
Might live on earth a life of happiness. 
Her wedded Partner lacked not on his side 
The humble worth that satisfied her heart : 
Frugal, affectionate, sober, and withal 
Keenly industrious. She with pride would tell 
That he was often seated at bis loom, 
In summer, ere the mower was abroad 
Among the dewy grass, — in early spring, 

Ere the last star had vanished. — They who passed 

» 2 
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At e¥ening, from behind the garden fence 

Might hear his busy spade, which he would ply, 

After his daily work, until the light 

Had failed, and every leaf and flower were lost 

In the dark hedges. So their days were spent 

In peace and comfort ; and a pretty boy 

Was their best hope, next to the Qtod in heaven. 

Not twenty years ago, but you I think 
Can scarcely bear it now in mind, there came 
Two blighting seasons, when the fields were left 
With half a harvest. It pleased Heaven to add 
A worse affliction in the plague of war : 
This happy Land was stricken to the heart I 
A Wanderer then among the cottages, 
I, with my freight of winter raiment, saw 
The hardships of that season : many rich 
Sank down, as in a dream, among the poor ; 
And of the poor did many cease to be, 
And their place knew them not. Meanwhile, abridged 
Of daily comforts, gladly reconciled 
To numerous self-denials, Margaret 
Went struggling on through those calamitous years 
With cheerful hope, until the second autumn. 
When her life's Helpmate on a sick-bed lay. 
Smitten with perilous fever. In disease 
He lingered long ; and, when his strength returned, 
He found the little he had stored, to meet 
The hour of accident or crippling age, 
Was all consumed. A second infant now 
Was added to the troubles of a time 
Laden, for them and all of their degree. 
With care and sorrow ; shoals of artisans 
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Prom ill-requIted labour turned adrift 
Sought daily bread from public charity, 
They, and their wives and children — ^happier far 
Coidd they have lived as do the little birds 
That peck along the hedge-rows, or the kite 
That makes her dwelling on the mountain rocks ! 

A sad reverse it was for him who long 
Had filled with plenty, and possessed in peace. 
This lonely Cottage. At the door he stood, 
And whistled many a snatch of merry tunes 
That had no mirth in them ; or with his knife 
Carved imcouth figures on the heads of sticks — 
Then, not less idly, sought, through every nook 
In bouse or garden, any casual work 
Of use or ornament ; and with a strange, 
Amusing, yet uneasy, novelty. 
He mingled, where he might, the various tasks 
Of summer, autumn, winter, and of spring. 
But this endured not ; his good humour soon 
Became a weight in which no pleasure was : 
And poverty brought on a petted mood 
And a sore temper : day by day he drooped 
And he would leave his work — and to the ^own 
"Would turn without an errand his slack steps ; 
Or wander here and there among the fields. 
One while he would speak lightly of his babes, 
And with a cruel tongue : at other times 
He tossed them with a false unnatural joy : 
And 'twas a rueful thing to see the looks 
Of the poor innocent children. * Every smile,* 
Said Margaret to me, here beneath these trees, 
* Made my heart bleed.' " 
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At this the Wanderer paused ; 
And, looking up to those enormous elms. 
He said, " "Tis now the hour of deepest noon. 
At this still season of repose and peace, 
This hour when all things which are not at rest 
Are cheerful ; while this multitude of flies 
With tuneful hum is filling all the air ; 
Why should a tear be on an old Man's cheek ? 
Why should we thus, with an untoward mind, 
And in the weakness of humanity. 
From natural wisdom turn our hearts away ; 
To natural comfort shut our eyes and ears ; 
And, feeding on disquiet, thus disturb 
The calm of nature with our restless thoughts ?*' 



He spake with somewhat of a solemn tone : 

But, when he ended, there was in his face 

Such easy cheerfulness, a look so mild, 

That for a little time it stole away 

All recollection ; and that simple tale 

Passed from my mind like a forgotten sound. 

A while on trivial things we held discourse. 

To me soon tasteless. In my own despite, 

I thought of that poor Woman as of one 

Whom I had known and loved. He had rehearsed 

Her homely tale with such familiar power, 

With such an active countenance, an eye 

So busy, that the things of which he spake 

Seemed present ; and, attention now relaxed, 

A heart-felt chillness crept along my veins. 

I rose ; and, having left the breezy shade. 

Stood drinking comfort from the warmer sun, 
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Nor how to Bpeak to her. Poor "Wretch ! at last 

She rose from off her seat, and then, — Sir ! 

I cannot tell how she pronounced my name :— 

With fervent love, and with a face of grief 

Unutterably helpless, and a look 

That seemed to cling upon me, she enquired 

If I had seen her husband. As she spake 

A strange surprise and fear came to my heart, 

Nor had I power to answer ere she told 

That he had disappeared — not two months gone. 

He left his house : two wretched days had past, 

And on the third, as wistfully she raised 

Her head from off her pillow, to look forth, 

Like one in trouble, for returning light, 

"Within her chamber-casement she espied 

A folded paper, lying as if placed 

To meet her waking eyes. This tremblingly 

She opened — found no writing, but beheld 

Pieces of money carefully enclosed. 

Silver and gold. * I shuddered at the sight,' 

Said Margaret, * for I knew it was his hand 

That must have placed it there ; and ere that day 

Was ended, that long anxious day, I learned. 

Prom one who by my husband had been sent 

With the sad news, that he had joined a troop 

Of soldiers, going to a distant land. 

— He left me thus — he could not gather heart 

To take a farewell of me ; for he feared 

That I should follow with my babes, and sink 

Beneath the misery of that wandering life.' 

This tale did Margaret tell with many tears : 
And, when she ended, I bad little power 
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To gire lier comfart, and wis g^ to iaike 

Such words of hope from her own month is aerred 

To cheer us both« But long we hid not talked 

Ere we huilt np a pile of hetter thoughts. 

And with a brighter eje she kx^^ed around 

As if she had been shedding tears of joj. 

We parted. — *Twas the time of eaiij spring ; 

I left her busy with her garden tools ; 

And well remember^ o'er that fienee she looked. 

And, while I paced along the foot-waj path. 

Called out, and sent a blessing after me. 

With tender cheerfulness, and with a roice 

That seemed the Terj sound of happ j thoughts. 

1 roved o'er many a hill and many a dale. 
With m J accu^med load ; in heat and ecM, 
Through many a wood and many an open ground. 
In sunshine and in shade, in wet and fair, 
Brooping or blithe of heart, as might be&l ; 
My best companions now the driring winds. 
And now the * trotting brooks' and whispering trees. 
And now the music of my own sad steps. 
With many a short-lnred thoi^t that passed betireen. 
And disappeared. 

I journeyed back this way. 
When, in the warmth of midsummer, the wheat 
Was yellow ; and the soft and bladed grass. 
Springing afresh, had o'er the hay-field spread 
Its tender Terdure. At the door arrired, 
I found that she was absent. In the shade. 
Where now we sit, I waited her return. 
Her cottage, then a cheerful object, wore 
Its customary look,— ouly, it seamed. 
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The honeysuckle, crowding round the porch, 
Hung down in heavier tufts ; and that bright weed. 
The yellow stone-crop, suffered to take root 
Along the window's edge, profusely grew. 
Blinding the lower panes. I turned aside, 
And strolled into her garden. It appeared 
To lag behind the season, and had lost 
Its pride of neatness. Daisy-flowers and thrift 
Had broken their trim border-lines, and straggled 
O'er paths they used to deck : carnations, once 
Prized for surpassing beauty, and no ]ess 
For the peculiar pains they had required, 
Declined their languid heads, wanting support. 
The cumbrous bind- weed, with its wreaths and bells, 
Had twined about her two small rows of peas. 
And dragged them to the earth. 

Ere this an hour 
"Was wasted. — Back I turned my restless steps ; 
A stranger passed ; and, guessing whom I sought, 
He said that she was used to ramble far. — 
The sun was sinking in the west ; and now 
I sate with sad impatience. From within 
Her solitary infant cried aloud ; 
Then, like a blast that dies away self-stilled, 
The voice was silent. From the bench I rose ; 
But neither could divert nor soothe my thoughts. 
The spot, though fair, was very desolate — 
The longer I remained, more desolate : 
And, looking round me, now I first observed 
The comer stones, on either side the porch, 
"With dull red stains discoloured, and stuck o'er 
With tufts and hairs of wool, as if the sheep, 
That fed upon- the Common, thither came 



Familiailj, and found a eouciiiiig-plaee 

Eren at her threshold. Deeper shadova Ml 

From these tall elms; the oottage-dodL strode eight;- 

I tamed, and saw her distant a few steps. 

Her £aee was pale and thin — her figore, toot. 

Was changed. As she unlocked the door, she said, 

* It grieTOs me jon hare waited here so hmg; 

Bat, in good tnith, I've wandoed moch of late ; 

And sometimes — to m j shame I speak — hare need 

Of mj best prajers to bring me back again.' 

While on the board she spread oar erening meal. 

She told me^interropting not the work 

Which gare employment to her listless hands — 

That she had parted with her elder duld ; 

To a kind master on a distant £uin 

Kow happfl J apprenticed. — * I perceiTe 

Ton look at me, and joa hare cause ; to-daj 

I have been travelling far ; and manj days 

About the fields I wander, knowing this 

Only, that what I seek I cannot find ; 

And so I waste my time : for I am changed ; 

And to myself,' said she, * hare done much wrong 

And to this helpless infant. I hare slept 

Weeping, and weeping have I waked ; my tears 

Have flowed as if my body were not such 

As others are ; and I could nerer die. 

But I am now in mind and in my heart 

More easy ; and I hope,' said she, * that God 

WiU give me patience to endure the things 

Which I behold at home.' 

It would hare griered 
Tour very soul to see her. Sir, I feel 
The story linger in my heart ; I fear 
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*Ti8 long and tedious ; but my spirit clings 

To that poor "Woman : — so familiarly 

Do I perceive her manner, and her look, 

And presence ; and so deeply do I feel 

Her goodness, that, not seldom, in my walks 

A momentary trance comes over me ; 

And to myself I seem to muse on One 

By sorrow laid asleep ; or borne away, 

A human being destined to awake 

To human life, or something very near 

To human life, when he shall come again 

For whom she suffered. Tes, it would have grie^ 

Tour very soul to see her : evermore 

Her eyelids drooped, her eyes downward were cai 

And, when she at her table gave me food. 

She did not look at me. Her voice was low. 

Her body was subdued. In every act 

Pertaining to her house-affairs, appeared 

The careless stillness of a thinking mind 

Self-occupied ; to which all outward things 

Are like an idle matter. Still she sighed, 

But yet no motion of the breast was seen. 

No heaving of the heart. While by the fire 

We sate together, sighs came on my ear, 

I knew not how, and hardly whence they came. 

Ere my departure, to her care I gave, 
"For her son's use, some tokens of regard. 
Which with a look of welcome she received ; 
And I exhorted her to place her trust 
In God's good love, and seek his help by prayer. 
I took my staff, and, when I kissed her babe. 
The tears stood in her eyes. I left her then 
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With the best hope and comfort I could give : 
She thanked me for my wish ; — but for my hope 
It seemed she did not thank me. 

I returned, 
And took my rounds along this road agam 
When on its sunny bank the primrose flower 
Peeped forth, to give an earnest of the Spring. 
I found her sad and drooping : she had learned 
No tidings of her husband ; if he lived, 
She knew not that he lived ; if he were dead, 
She knew not he was dead. She seemed the same 
In person and appearance ; but her house 
Bespake a sleepy hand of negligence ; 
The floor was neither dry nor neat, the hearth 
Was comfortless, and her small lot of books. 
Which, in the cottage-window, heretofore 
Had been piled up against the comer panes 
In seemly order, now, with straggling leaves 
Lay scattered here and there, open or shut. 
As they had chanced to falL Her infant Babe 
Had from his Mother caught the trick of grief. 
And sighed among its playthings. I withdrew. 
And once again entering the garden saw. 
More plainly still, that poverty and grief 
Were now come nearer to her : weeds defaced 
The hardened soil, and knots of withered grass : 
No ridges there appeared of clear black mold, 
» No winter greenness ; of her herbs and flowers, 
It seemed the better part was gnawed away 
Or trampled into earth ; a chain of straw. 
Which had been twined about the slender stem 
Of a young apple-tree, lay at its root ; 
*pChe bark was nibbled round by truant sheep. 
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— Margaret stood near, her infant in her arms. 
And, noting that my eye was on the tree, 
8he said, ' I fear it will he dead and gone 
Ere Rohert come again.' When to the House 
"We had returned together, she enquired 
If I had any hope : — ^but for her babe 
And for her little orphan boy, she said, 
She had no wish to live, that she must die 
Of sorrow. Yet I saw the idle loom 
Still in its place ; his Sunday garments hung 
"Upon the self-same nail ; his very staff 
Stood undisturbed behind the door. 

And when. 
In bleak December, I retraced this way, 
She told me that her little babe was dead. 
And she was left alone. She now, released 
Prom her maternal cares, had taken up 
The employment common through these wilds, and ^ 
By spinning hemp, a pittance for herself ; 
And for this end had hired a neighbour's boy 
To give her needful help. That very time 
Most willingly she put her work aside. 
And walked with me along the miry road, 
Heedless how far ; and, in such piteous sort 
That any heart had ached to hear her, begged 
That, wheresoe'er I went, I still would ask 
Por him whom she had lost. We parted then — 
Our final parting ; for from that time forth 
Did many seasons pass ere I returned 
Into this tract again. 

Nine tedious years ; 
Prom their first separation, nine long years. 
She lingered in unquiet widowhood ; 
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A Wife and Widow. Needs most it have been 

A sore heart-wasting ! I have heard, mj Eriend, 

That in yon arbour oftentimes she sate 

Alone, through half the yacant sabbath day ; 

And, if a dog passed by, sho still would quit 

The shade, and look abroad. On this old bench 

Por hours she sate ; and evermore her eye 

Was busy in the distance, shaping things 

That made her heart beat quick. You see that path, 

Now fiEunt, — the grass has crept o'er its grey line ; 

There, to and fro, she paced through many a day 

Of the warm summer, from a belt of hemp 

That girt her waist, spinning the long-drawn thread 

With backward steps. Yet ever as there passed 

A man whose garments showed the soldier's red. 

Or crippled mendicant in sailor's garb. 

The little child who sate to turn the wheel 

Ceased from his task ; and she with faltering voice 

Made many a fond enquiry ; and when they, 

Whose presence gave no comfort, were gone by, 

Her heart was still more sad. And by yon gate, 

That bars the traveller's road, she often stood. 

And when a stranger horseman came, the latch 

Would lift, and in his face look wistfully ; 

Most happy, if, from aught discovered there 

Of tender feeling, she might dare repeat 

The same sad question. Meanwhile her poor Hut 

Sank to decay ; for he was gone, whose hand, 

At the first nipping of October frost. 

Closed up each chink, and with fresh bands of straw 

Chequered the green-grown thatch. And so she lived 

Through the long winter, reckless and alone ; 

TJntil her house by frost, and thaw, and rain, 
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Was sapped ; and wHile she slept, tlie nightly damps 
Did chill her breast ; and in the stormy day 
Her tattered clothes were ruffled by the wind, 
Eyen at the side of her own fire. Yet still 
She loved this wretched spot, nor would for worlds 
Haye parted hence ; and stiU that length of road, 
And this rude bench, one torturing hope endeared, 
Fast rooted at her heart : and here, my Friend, — 
In sickness she remained ; and here she died ; 
Last human tenant of these ruined walls ! " 

The old Man ceased : he saw that I was moyed ; 
From that low bench, rising instinctively 
I turned aside in weakness, nor had power 
To thank him for the tale which he had told. 
I stood, and leaning o'er the garden wall 
Eeviewed that Woman's sufferings; and it. seemed 
To comfort me while with a brother's love 
I blessed her in the impotence of grief. 
Then towards the cottage I returned ; and traced 
Fondly, though with an interest more mild, 
That secret spirit of humanity 
Which, 'mid the calm oblivious tendencies 
Of nature, 'mid her plants, and weeds, and flowers. 
And silent overgrowings, still survived. 
The old Man, noting this, resumed, and said, 
" My Friend ! enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more : 
Nor more would she have craved as due to One 
Who, in her worst distress, had ofttimes felt 
The unbounded might of prayer; and learned, with soul 
Fixed on the Cross, that consolation springs. 
From sources deeper far than deepest pain. 
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Por the meek Sufferer. Why then should we read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye ? 
She sleeps in the calm earth, and peace is here. 
I well rememher that those very plumes, v 

Those weeds, and the high spear-grass on that waU, 
By mist and sDent rain-drops silvered o'er. 
As once I passed, into my heart conveyed 
So still an image of tranquillity. 
So calm and still, and looked so heautiful 
Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind. 
That what we feel of sorrow and despair 
Prom ruin and from change, and all the grief 
That passing shows of Being leave hehind. 
Appeared an idle dream, that could maintain, 
Howhere, dominion o'er the enlightened spirit 
Whose meditative sympathies repose 
Upon the hreast of Paith. I turned away, 
And walked along my road in happiness." 

He ceased. Ere long the sun declining shot 
A slant and mellow radiance, which hegan 
To fall upon us, while, beneath the trees. 
We sate on that low bench : and now we felt, 
Admonished thus, the sweet hour coming on. 
A linnet warbled from those lofty elms, 
A thrush sang loud, and rther melodies. 
At distance heard, peopled the milder air. 
The old Man rose, and, with a sprightly miea 
Of hopeful preparation, grasped his staff; 
Together casting then a farewell look 
Upon those silent walls, we left the shade ; 
And, ere the stars were visible, had reached 
A village-inn,— our evening resting-plaoe. 

VOL. VI. 1^ 
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BOOK SECOND. 



THE SOLITARY. 

ARGUMENT. 

Tho Author describes his travels with the Wanderer, whose character is 
fVirther illustrated — Momiiig scene, and View of a Village Wak&~ 
Wanderer's account of a Friend whom he purposes to visit— View, 
firom an eminence, of the Valley which his Friend had chosen for his 
retreat— Sound of singing from below — a funeral procession — Descent 
into the Valley — Observations drawn from the Wanderer at sight 
of a book accidentally discovered in a recess in the Valley — Meeting 
with the Wanderer's friend, the Solitary— Wanderer's description of 
the mode of burial in this moimtainous district— Solitary contrasts 
with this, that of the individual carried a few minutes before fft>m 
the cottage — ^The cottage entered— Description of the Solitary's apart- 
ment — Repast there — View, from the window, of two moimtain 
summits ; and the Solitary's description of the companionship they 
afford him — Account of the departed inmate of the cottage — Descrip- 
tion of a grand spectacle upon the mountains, with its effect upon the 
Solitary's mind— Leave the house. 

In days of yore how fortunately fared 
The Minstrel ! wandering on from hall to hall, 
Baronial court or royal ; cheered with gifts 
Munificent, and love, and ladies' praise ; 
Now meeting on his road an armM knight, 
Kow resting with a pilgrim by the side 
Of a clear brook ; — beneath an abbey's roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged ; the next, 
Humbly in a religious hospital ; 
Or with some merry outlaws of the wood ; 
Or haply shrouded in a hermit's cell. 
Him, sleeping or awake, the robber spared ; 
He walked — ^protected from the sword of war 
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By virtue of that sacred instrument 
His Harp, suspended at the traveller's side ; 
His dear companion wheresoe'er he went 
Opening from land to land an easy way 
By melody, and by the charm of verse. 
Yet not the noblest of that honoured Bace 
Prew happier, loftier, more empassioned, thoughts 
Prom his long joumeyings and eventful life, 
Than this obscure Itinerant had skill 
To gather, ranging through the tamer ground 
Of these our unimaginative days ; 
Both while he trod the earth in humblest guise 
Accoutred with his burthen and his staff; 
And now, when free to move with lighter pace. 

"What wonder, then, if I, whose favourite school 
Hath been the fields, the roads, and rural lanes, 
Looked on this guide with reverential love ? 
Each with the other pleased, we now pursued 
Our journey, under favourable skies. 
Turn wheresoe'er we would, he was a light 
"Unfailing : not a hamlet could we pass. 
Barely a house, that did not yield to him 
Eemembrances ; or from his tongue call forth 
Some way-beguiling tale. Nor less regard 
Accompanied those strains of apt discourse, 
"Which nature's various objects might inspire ; 
And in the silence of his face I read 
His overflowing spirit. Birds and beasts, 
And the mute fish that glances in the stream. 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun. 
And gorgeous insect hovering in the air. 
The fowl domestic, and the household dog— 
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Ill Ub capacious mind, he loved them all : 

Their rights acknowledging he felt for alL 

Oft was occasion given me to perceiye 

How the calm pleasores of the pasturing herd 

To happj contemplation soothed his walk ; 

How the poor hrute*s condition, forced to run 

Its course of suffering in the puhUc road. 

Sad contrast ! all too often smote his heart 

With unaTaQing pity. Eidi in love 

And sweet humanity, he was, himself. 

To the degree that he desired, heloved. 

Smiles of good-will firom fsLces that he knew 

Greeted us all day long ; we took our seats 

By many a cottage-hearth, where he reoelTed 

The welcome of an Inmate firom afar. 

And I at once forgot, I was a Stranger. 

— Nor was he loth to enter ragged huts. 

Huts where his charity was blest ; his voice 

Heard as the voice of an experienced Mend. 

And, sometimes — where the poor man held dispute 

With his own mind, unable to subdue 

Impatience through inaptness to perceive 

General distress in his particular lot ; 

Or cherishing resentment, or in vain 

Struggling against it ; with a soul perplexed. 

And finding in herself no steady power 

To draw the line of comfort that divides 

Calamity, the chastisement of Heaven, 

From the injustice of our brother men — 

To him appeal was made as to a judge ; 

Who, with an understanding heart, allayed 

The perturbation ; listened to the plea ; 

Besolved the dubious point ; and sentence gave 
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So groundedy so applied, that it was heard 
With Boftened spirit, even when it condemned. 

Such intercourse I witnessed, while we roved, 
Kow as his choice directed, now as mine ; 
Or both, with equal readiness of will. 
Our course submitting to the changeful breeze 
Of accident. But when the rising sun 
Had three times called us to renew our walk, 
My Pellow-traveller, with earnest voice, 
As if the thought were but a moment old, 
Claimed absolute dominion for the day. 
"We started — ^and he led me toward the hills, 
Up through an ample vale, with higher hills 
Before us, mountains stem and desolate ; 
But, in the majesty of distance, now 
Set off, and to our ken appearing fair 
Of aspect, with aerial softness clad. 
And beautified with morning's purple beams. 

The wealthy, the luxurious, by the stress 
Of business roused, or pleasure, ere their time. 
May roll in chariots, or provoke the hoofs 
Of the fleet coursers they bestride, to raise 
Prom earth the dust of morning, slow to rise ; 
And they, if blest with health and hearts at ease, 
Shall lack not their enjoyment : — but how faint 
Compared with ours ! who, pacing side by side. 
Could, with an eye of leisure, look on all 
That we beheld ; and lend the listening sense 
To every grateful sound of earth and air ; 
Pausing at will — our spirits braced, our thoughts 
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Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown, 

And pure as dew bathing their crimson leaves. 

Mount slowly, sim ! that we may journey long. 
By this dark hill protected from thy beams ! 
Such is the summer pilgrim's frequent wish 5 
But quickly from among our morning thoughts 
*Twas chased away : for, toward the western side 
Of the broad vale, casting a casual glance, 
We saw a throng of people ; wherefore met ? 
Blithe notes of music, suddenly let loose 
On the thrilled ear, and flags uprising, yield 
Prompt answer ; they proclaim the annual Wake, 
Which the bright season favours. — Tabor and pipe 
In purpose join to hasten or reprove 
The laggard Eustic ; and repay with boons 
Of merriment a party-coloured knot. 
Already formed upon the village-green. 
— Beyond the limits of the shadow cast 
By the broad hill, glistened upon our sight 
That gay assemblage. Bound them and above, 
Glitter, with dark recesses interposed. 
Casement, and cottage-roof, and stems of trees 
Half-veiled in vapoury clpud, the silver steam 
Of dews fast melting on their leafy boughs 
By the strong sunbeams smitten. Like a mast 
Of gold, the Maypole shines ; as if the rays 
Of morning, aided by exhaling dew. 
With gladsome influence could re-animate 
The faded garlands dangling from its sides. 

Said I, " The music and the sprightly scene 
Invite us ; shall we quit our road, and join 
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These festive matins ? " — ^He replied, " Not loth 
To linger I would here with you partake, 
Not one hour merely, but till evening's close, 
The simple pastimes of the day and place. 
By the fleet Eacers, ere the sun be set, 
The turf of yon large pasture will be skimmed ; 
There, too, the lusty Wrestlers shall contend :^ 
But know we not that he, who intermits 
The appointed task and duties of the day,' 
Untunes full oft the pleasures of the day ; 
Checking the finer spirits that refuse 
To flow, when purposes are lightly changed ? 
A length of journey yet remains untraced : 
Let us proceed." Then, pointing with his staff* 
Baised toward those craggy summits, his intent 
He thus imparted : — 

" In a spot that lies 
Among yon mountain fastnesses concealed, 
Tou will receive, before the hour of noon. 
Good recompense, I hope, for this day's toil, 
From sight of One who lives secluded there. 
Lonesome and lost: of whom, and whose past life, 
(Not to forestall such knowledge as may be 
More faithfully collected from himself) 
This brief communication shall suffice. 

Though now sojourning there, he, like myself. 
Sprang from a stock of lowly parentage 
Among the wilds of Scotland, in a tract 
Where many a sheltered and well-tended plant. 
Bears, on the humblest ground of social life, 
Blossoms of piety and innocence. 
Such grateful promises his youth displayed : 
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And, haymg shown in study forward zea]| 

He to the Ministry was duly called ; 

And straight, incited by a curious mind 

Pilled wfth vague hopes, he undertook the charge 

Of Chaplain to a military troop 

Cheered by the Highland bagpipe, as they marched 

In plaided vest, — ^his fellow-countrymen. 

This office filling, yet by native power 

And force of native inclination made 

An intellectual ruler in the haunts 

Of social vanity, he walked the world, 

Gay, and aflfecting graceful gaiety ; 

Lax, buoyant — less a pastor with his flock 

Than a soldier among soldiers — lived and roamed 

Where Eortune led : — and Fortune, who oft proves 

The careless wanderer's friend, to him made known 

A blooming Lady — a conspicuous flower. 

Admired for beauty, for her sweetness praised ; 

"Whom he had sensibility to love. 

Ambition to attempt, and skill to win. 

Por this fair Bride, most rich in gifts of mind. 
Nor sparingly endowed with w^orldly wealth, 
His office he relinquished ; and retired 
Prom the world's notice to a rural home. 
Youth's season yet with him was scarcely past, 
And she was in youth's prime. How free their love, 
How full their joy ! 'TiU, pitiable doom ! 
In the short course of one undreaded year. 
Death blasted all. Death suddenly o'erthrew 
Two lovely Children — all that they possessed I 
The Mother followed : — miserably bare 
The one Survivor stood j he wept, he prayed 
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Por bis dismissal, day and nigbt, compelled 
To hold commmiion with the graye, and fiioe 
'With para the regions of eternity. 
An nncomplaining apathy displaced 
This anguish ; and, indifferent to delight. 
To aim and purpose, he consumed his days. 
To priTate interest dead, and public care. 
So liyed he ; so he might haye died. 

But now. 
To the wide world's astonishment, appeared 
A glorious opening, the unlooked-for dawn. 
That promised everlasting joy to France ! 
Her Toice of social transport reached even him ! 
fie broke from his contracted bounds, repaired 
To the great City, an emporium then 
Of golden expectations, and receiving 
Freights every day from a new world of hope. 
Thither his popular talents he transferred ; 
And, from the pulpit, zealously maintained 
The cause of Christ and civil liberty. 
As one, and moving to one glorious end. 
Intoxicating service ! I might say 
A happy service ; for he was sincere 
As vanity and fondness for applause. 
And new and shapeless wishes, would allow. 

That righteous cause (such power hath freedom) bound, 
For one hostility, in friendly league, 
Ethereal natures and the worst of slaves ; 
Was served by rival advocates that came 
From regions opposite as heaven and hell. 
One courage seemed to animate them all : 
And, from the dazzling conguests daily gained 
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By their united efforts, there arose 

A proud and most presumptuous confidence 

In the transcendent wisdom of the age, 

And her discernment ; not alone in rights, 

And in the origin and bounds of power 

Social and temporal ; but in laws divine, • 

Deduced bj reason, or to faith revealed. 

An overweening trust was raised ; and fear 

Cast out, alike of person and of thing. 

Plague from this union spread, whose subtle bane 

The strongest did not easily escape ; 

And He, what wonder ! took a mortal taint. 

How shall I trace the change, how bear to tell 

That he broke faith with them whom he had laid 

In earth's dark chambers, with a Christian's hope ! 

An infidel contempt of holy writ 

Stole by degrees upon his mind ; and hence 

Life, like that Eoman Janus, double-faced ; 

Vilest hypocrisy — the hiughing, gay 

Hypocrisy, not leagued with fear, but pride. 

Smooth words he had to wheedle simple souls ; 

But, for disciples of the inner school, 

Old freedom was old servitude, and they 

The wisest whose opinions stooped the least 

To known restraints ; and who most boldly drew 

Hopeful prognostications from a creed, 

That, in the light of false philosophy. 

Spread like a halo round a misty moon, 

Widening its circle as the storms advance. 

His sacred function was at length renounced ; 
And every day and every place enjoyed 
The unshackled layman's natural liberty; 
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Speech, manners, morals, all Tcithont disgnise. 

I do not wish to wrong him ; though the course 

Of piiTate life licentionsly displayed 

Unhallowed actions — ^planted like a crown 

Upon the insolent aspiring brow 

Of spnrious notions — ^wom as open signs 

Of prejudice subdued — still he retained, 

'Mid much abasement, what he had received 

Prom nature, an intense and glowing mind. 

Wherefore, when humbled Liberty grew weak. 

And mortal sickness on her face appeared. 

He coloured objects to his own desire 

As with a loTCr's passion. Yet his moods 

Of pain were keen as those of better men, 

Naj keener, as his fortitude was less : 

And he continued, when worse days were come. 

To deal about his sparkling eloquence. 

Struggling against the strange reverse with zeal 

That shewed like happiness. But, in despite 

Of all this outside bravery, within. 

He neither felt encouragement nor hope : 

Por moral dignity, and strength of mind, 

"Were wanting ; and simplicity of life ; 

And reverence for himself; and, last and best. 

Confiding thoughts, through love and fear of Him 

Before whose sight the troubles of this world 

Are vain, as billows in a tossing sea. 

The glory of the times fading away — 
rhe splendor, which had given a festal air 
To self-importance, hallowed it, and veiled 
From his own sight — this gone, he forfeited 
ill joy in human nature; was consumed^ 
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And vexed, and chafed, by levity and scorn, 
And fruitless indignation ; galled by pride ; 
Made desperate by contempt of men who throve 
Before his sight in power or fame, and won, 
"Without desert, what he desired ; weak men, 
Too weak even for his envy or his hate ! 
Tormented thus, after a wandering course 
Of discontent, and inwardly opprest 
"With malady — ^in part, I fear, provoked 
By weariness of life — ^he fixed his home. 
Or, rather say, sate down by very chance. 
Among these rugged lulls ; where now he dwells. 
And wastes the sad remainder of his hours. 
Steeped in a self-indulging spleen, that wants not 
Its own voluptuousness ; — on this resolved, 
"With this content, that he will live and die 
Forgotten,— at safe distance from * a world 
Not moving to his mind.' ** 

These serious words 
Closed the preparatory notices 
That served my Fellow-traveller to beguile 
The way, while we advanced up that wide vale. 
Diverging now (as if his quest had been ^ 
Some secret of the mountains, cavern, fall 
Of water, or some lofty eminence, 
Benowned for splendid prospect far and wide) 
"We scaled, without a track to ease our steps, 
A steep ascent ; and reached a dreary plain. 
With a tumultuous waste of huge hill tops 
Before us ; savage region ! which I paced 
Dispirited : when, all at once, behold ! 
Beneath our feet, a little lowly vale, 
A lowly vale, and yet uplifted high 
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Among tlie mountains ; even as if tlie spot 
Had been from eldest time bj wish of theirs 
So placed, to be shut out from all the world ! 
TJm-like it was in shape, deep as an urn ; 
With rocks encompassed, save that to the south 
Was one small opening, where a heath-clad ridge 
Supplied a boundary less abrupt and close ; 
A quiet treeless nook, with two green fields, 
A liquid pool that glittered in the sun, 
And one bare dwelling ; one abode, no more ! 
It seemed the home of poverty and toil. 
Though not of want : the little fields, made green 
By husbandry of many thrifty years. 
Paid cheerful tribute to the moorland house. 
-^There crows the cock, single in his domain : 
The small birds find in spring no thicket there 
To shroud them ; only from the neighbouring vales 
The cuckoo, straggling up to the hill tops, 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place. 

Ah ! what a sweet Secess, thought I, is here ! 
Instantly throwing down my limbs at ease 
Upon a b«d of heath ; — ^fuU many a spot 
Of hidden beauty have I chanced to espy 
Among the mountains ; never one like this ; 
So lonesome, and so perfectly seciu*e ; 
Not melancholy — ^no, for it is green, 
And bright, and fertile, furnished in itself 
With the few needful things that life requires. 
— ^In rugged arms how softly does it lie, 
How tenderly protected ! Par and near 
We have an image of the pristine earth, 
The planet in its nakedness : were this 
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Man's only dwelling, sole appointed seat, 
First, last, and single, in the breathing world, 
It could not be more quiet : peace is here 
Or nowhere ; days unruffled by the gale 
Of public news or private ; years that pass 
Forgetfully ; uncalled upon to pay 
The common penalties of mortal life, 
Sickness, or accident, or grief, or pain. 

On these and kindred thoughts intent I lay 
In silence musing by my Comrade's side. 
He also silent ; when from out the heart 
Of that profound abyss a solemn voice. 
Or several voices in one solemn sound, 
"Was heard ascending ; mournful, deep, and slow 
The cadence, as of psalms — a funeral dirge ! 
We listened, looking down upon the hut. 
But seeing no one : meanwhile from below 
The strain continued, spiritual as before ; 
And now distinctly could I recognise 
These words : — * Shall in the grave thy love he known 
In death thy faithfulness/ ' — " Qod rest his soul! " 
Said the old man, abruptly breaking silence, — 
" He is departed, and finds peace at last ! " 

This scarcely spoken, and those holy strains 
Not ceasing, forth appeared in view a band 
Of rustic persons, from behind the hut 
Bearing a coffin in the midst, with which 
They shaped their course along the sloping side 
Of that small valley, singing as they moved ; 
A sober company and few, the men 
Bare-headed, and all decently attired I 
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Some steps wben tliej had thus advanced, tbe dirge 
"Ended ; and, from the stillness that ensued 
Hecovering, to my Eriend I said, " You spake, 
Methought, with apprehension that these rites 
Are paid to Him upon whose shy retreat 
This day we purposed to intrude." — " I did so, 
But let us hence, that we may learn the truth : 
Perhaps it is not he but some one else 
Por whom this pious service is performed ; 
Some other tenant of the solitude." 

So, to a steep and difficult descent 
Trusting ourselves, we wound from crag to crag. 
Where passage could be won ; and, as the last 
Of the mute train, behind the heathy top 
Of that off-sloping outlet, disappeared, 
I, more impatient in my downward course, 
Had landed upon easy ground ; and there 
Stood waiting for my Comrade. "When behold 
An object that enticed my steps aside ! 
A narrow, winding, entry opened out 
Into a platform — that lay, sheepfold-wise. 
Enclosed between an upright mass of rock 
And one old moss-grown wall ; — a cool recess, 
And fanciful ! For where the rock and wall 
Met in an angle, hung a penthouse, framed 
By thrusting two rude staves into the wall 
And overlaying them with mountain sods ; 
To weather-fend a little turf-built seat 
Whereon a full-grown man might rest, nor dread 
The burning sunshine, or a transient shower ; 
But the whole plainly wrought by children's hands ! 
Whose skill had thronged the floor with a proud eiho^ 
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Of baby-hoDseSy cariouslj mnanged ; 

Nor wantmg ornament dT walks between, 

"Wiih mimic trees inserted in tbe tur^ 

And gardens interposed. Pleased with tbe sight, 

I could not' choose but beckon to my Ghude, 

Who, entering, round him threw a careless glance. 

Impatient to pass on, when I exclaimed^ 

" Lo ! what is here ? " and, stooping down, drew forth 

A book, that, in the midst of stones and moss 

And wreck of party-coloured earthen-ware, 

Aptlj disposed, had lent its help to raise 

One of those petty structures. " His it must be ! " 

Exclaimed the Wanderer, ^ cannot but be his. 

And he is gone ! '* The book, which in my hand 

Had opened of itself (for it was swoln 

With searching damp, and seemingly had lain 

To the injurious elements exposed 

From week to week,) I found to be a work 

In the French tongue, a Novel of Voltaire, 

His £unous Optimist. " Unhappy Man ! '* 

Exclaimed my Friend : '' here then has been to him 

Eetreat within retreat, a sheltering-place 

Within how deep a shelter ! He had fits. 

Even to the last, of genuine tenderness. 

And loTcd tbe haunts of children : here, no doubt, 

Pleasing and pleased, he shared their simple sports. 

Or sate companionless ; and here the book. 

Left and forgotten in his careless way. 

Must by the cottage-children have been found : 

Heaven bless them, and their inconsiderate work ! 

To what odd purpose have the darlings turned 

This sad memorial of their hapless friend ! " 
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** Me," said I, *^ most doth it surprise, to find 
Such book in such a place ! " — *' A book it is/* 
He answered, " to the Person suited well. 
Though little suited to surrounding things : 
'Tis strange, I grant ; and stranger still had been 
To see the Man who owned it, dwelling here, 
"With one poor shepherd, far from all the world !— 
Now, if our errand hath been thrown awaj, 
As from these intimations I forebode. 
Grieved shall I be — ^less for my sake than jours. 
And least of all for him who is no more** 

By this, the book was in the old Man's hand ; 
And he continued, glancing on the leayes 
An eye of scom : — " The lover,** said he, " doomed 
To love when hope hath fuled him — ^whom no depth 
Of privacy is deep enough to hide, 
Hath yet his bracelet or his lock of hair. 
And that is joy to him. When change of times 
Hath summoned kings to scaffolds, do but give 
The faithful servant, who must hide his head 
Henceforth in whatsoever nook he may, 
A kerchief sprinkled with his master's blood, 
And he too hath his comforter. How poor. 
Beyond all poverty how destitute. 
Must that Man have been lefb, who, hither driven. 
Flying or seeking, could yet bring with him 
Ko dearer relique, and no better stay. 
Than this dull product of a scoffer's pen. 
Impure conceits discharging from a heart 
Hardened by impious pride ! — I did not fear 
To tax you with this journey ; " — mildly said 
My venerable Priend, as forth we stepped 

VOL. VI. f 
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Into tte presence of the cheerful light — 

" For I have knowledge that you do not shrink 

From moving spectacles ; — ^but let us on." 

So speaking, on he went, and at the word 
I followed, till he made a sudden stand : 
For full in viewi approaching through a gate 
That opened from the enclosure of green fields 
Into the rough uncultivated ground, 
Behold the Man whom he had fancied dead ! 
I knew from his deportment, mien, and dress, 
That it could be no other ; a pale face, 
A meagre person, tall, and in a garb 
Not rustic — dull and faded like himself ! 
He saw us not, though distant but few steps ; 
For he was busy, dealing, from a store 
Upon a broad leaf carried, choicest strings • 
Of red ripe currants ; gift by which he strove, 
"With intermixture of endearing words. 
To soothe .a Child, who walked beside him, weeping 
As if disconsolate. — " They to the grave 
Are bearing him, my Little-one," he said, 
" To the dark pit ; but he will feel no pain ; 
His body is at rest, his soul in heaven." 

More might have followed — but my honoured Friend 
Broke in upon the Speaker with a frank 
And cordial greeting. — Vivid was the light 
That flashed and sparkled from the other's eyes ; 
He was all lire : no shadow on his brow 
Remained, nor sign of sickness on his face. 
Hands joined he with his Visitant,, — ^a grasp, 
Ab eager grasp ; and many moments' space — 
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"When the first glow of pleasure was no more, 

Andy of the sad appearance which at once 

Had yanished, much was come and coming back-* 

An amicable smile retained the life 

"Which it had unexpectedly received, 

Upon his hollow cheek. " How kind," he said, 

** Not could your coming have been better timed ; 

For this, you see, is in our narrow world 

A day of sorrow. I have here a charge " — 

And, speaking thus, he patted tenderly 

The sun-burnt forehead of the weeping child — 

** A little mourner, whom it is my task 

To comfort ; — ^but how came ye ? — ^if yon track 

(Which doth at once befriend us and betray) 

Conducted hither your most welcome feet, * 

Ye could not miss the funeral train — ^they yet 

Have scarcely disappeared." " This blooming Child,'* 

Said the old Man, " is of an age to weep 

At any grave or solemn spectacle, 

Inly distressed or overpowered with awe, 

He knows not wherefore ; — ^but the boy to-day, 

Perhaps is shedding orphan's tears ; you also 

Must have sustained a loss." — " The hand of Death,'* 

He answered, " has been here ; but could not well 

Have flEdlen more lightly, if it had not fallen 

TJpon myself." — The other left these words 

Unnoticed, thus continuing— 

" From yon crag, 
Down whose steep sides we dropped into the vale. 
We heard the hymn they sang — a solemn sound 
Heard any where ; but in a place like this 
'Tis more than human ! Many precious rites 
And customs of our rural ancestry 
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Are goi)B, or stealing from us ; this, I Lope, 

Will last for ever. Oft on my wajhave I 

Stood still, though but a casual passenger, 

So much I felt the awfulness of life, 

In that one moment when the corse is lifted 

In silence, with a hush of decency ; 

Then from the threshold moves with song of peace. 

And confidential yearnings, towards its home, 

Its final home on earth. What traveller — ^who— 

(How far soe'er a stranger) does not own 

The bond of brotherhood, when he sees them go, 

A mute procession on the houseless road ; 

Or passing by some single tenement 

Or clustered dwellings, where again they raise 

The rlbnitory voice ? But most of all 

It touches, it confirms, and elevates. 

Then, when the body, soon to be consigned 

Ashes to ashes, dust bequeathed to dust, 

Is raised from the church-aisle, and forward borne 

Upon the shoulders of the next in love, 

The nearest in aflfection or in blood ; 

Tea, by the very mourners who had knelt 

Beside the coffin, resting on its lid 

In silent grief their unuplifted heads, 

And heard meanwhile the Psalmi8t*s mournful plaint, 

And that most awful scripture which declares 

We shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed ! 

— Have I not seen — ^ye likewise may have seen — 

Son, husband, brothers — ^brothers side by side. 

And son and father also side by side. 

Else from that posture : — and in concert move, 

On the green turf following the vested Priest, 

Four dear supporters of one senseless weight, 
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From wUcli they do not slirink, and under which 
Thej faint not, but advance towards the open grave 
Step after step — together, with their firm 
Unhidden faces : he that suffers most, 
He outwardly, and inwardly perhaps. 
The most serene, with most imdaunted eye ! — 
Oh ! blest are they who live and die like these, 
lioved with such love, and with such sorrow mourned !" 

** That poor Man taken hence to-day," replied 
The Solitary, with a faint sarcastic smile 
"Which did not please me, " must be deemed, I fear, 
Of the unblest ; for he will surely sink 
Into his mother earth without such pomp 
Of grief, depart without occasion given 
By him for such array of fortitude. 
Full seventy winters hath he lived, and mark ! 
This simple Child will mourn his one short hour, 
And I shall miss him : scanty tribute ! yet, 
This wanting, he would leave the sight of men, 
If love were his sole claim upon their care. 
Like a ripe date which in the desert falls 
Without a hand to gather it." 

At this 
I interposed, though loth to speak, and said, 
" Can it be thus among so small a band 
As ye must needs be here ? in such a place 
I would not willingly, methinks, lose sight 
Of a departing cloud." — " 'Twas not for love " — 
Answered the sick Man with a careless voice— 
" That I came hither ; neither have I found 
Among associates who have power of speech, 
2^or m such other converse aa ia here, 
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Temptation so prevailing as to change 
That mood, or undermine my first resolve." 
Then, speaking in like careless sort, he said 
To my benign Companion, — " Pity 'tis 
That fortune did not guide you to this house 
A few days earlier ; then would you have seen 
What stuff the Dwellers in a solitude. 
That seems by Nature hollowed out to be 
The seat and bosom of pure innocence, 
Are made of; an ungi*acious matter this ! 
Which, for truth's sake, yet in remembrance too 
Of past discussions with this zealous friend 
And advocate of humble life, I now 
Will force upon his notice ; undeterred 
By the example of his own pure course, 
And that respect and deference which a soul 
May fairly claim, by niggard age enriched 
In what she most doth value, love of Qod 
And his firail creature Man ; — ^but ye shall hear. 
I talk — and ye are standing in the sun 
Without refreshment !" 

Quickly had he spoken. 
And, with light steps still quicker than his words, 
Led toward the Cottage. Homely was the spot ; 
And, to my feeling, ere we reached the door, 
Had almost a forbidding nakedness ; 
Less fair, I grant, even painfully less fair, 
Than it appeared when from the beetling rock 
We had looked down upon it. All within, 
A-s left by the departed company. 
Was silent ; save the solitary clock 
Chat on mine ear ticked with a mournful sound. — 
^ollowing our Guide, we clomb the cottage-stairs 
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And reached a small apartment dark and low. 
Which was no sooner entered than our Host 
Said gaily, " This is mj domain, mj cell. 
My hermitage, my cabin, what you will — 
I loYC it better than a snail his house. 
But now ye shall be feasted with our best." 

So, with more ardour than an unripe girl 
licft one day mistress of her mother's stores, 
He went about his hospitable task. 
My eyes were busy, and my thoughts no less. 
And pleased I looked upon my grey-haired Friend, 
As if to thank him ; he returned that look, 
Cheered, plainly, and yet serious. What a wreck 
Had we about us ! scattered was the floor. 
And, in like sort, chair, window-seat, and shelf. 
With books, maps, fossils, withered plants and flowers, 
And tufts of mountain moss. Mechanic tools 
Lay intermixed with scraps of paper, some 
Scribbled with verse : a broken angling-rod 
And shattered telescope, together linked 
By cobwebs, stood within a dusty nook ; 
And instruments of music, some half-made. 
Some in disgrace, hung dangling from the walls. 
But speedily the promise was fulfllled ; 
A feast before us, and a courteous Host 
Inviting us in glee to sit and eat. 
A napkin, white as foam of that rough brook 
By which it had been bleached, o'erspread the board ; 
And was itself half-covered with a store 
Of dainties,^-oaten bread, curd, cheese, and cream ; 
And cakes of butter curiously embossed. 
Butter that had imbibed from meadow-flowers 
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A golden hue, delicate as their own 
Paintlj reflected in a lingering stream. 
Nor lacked, for more delight on that warm day^ 
Our table, small parade of garden fruits, 
And whortle-berries from the mountain side. 
The Child, who long ere this had stilled his sobs, 
"Was now a help to his late comforter. 
And moved, a willing Page, as he was bid, 
Ministeriug to our need. 

In genial mood. 
While at our pastoral banquet thus we sate 
fronting the window of that little cell, 
I coidd not, oyer and anon, forbear 
To glance an upward look on two huge Peaks, 
That from some other yale peered into this. 
** Those lustj twins," exclaimed our host, " if here 
It were your lot to dwell, would soon become 
Your prized companions. — ^Many are the notes 
"Which, in his tuneful course, the wind draws forth 
Prom rocks, woods, cayems, heaths, and dashing shores; 
And well those lofty brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert — chiefly when the storm 
£ides high ; then all the upper air they flU 
With roariug sound, that ceases not to flow, 
Like smoke, along the leyel of the blast. 
In mighty current ; theirs, too, is the song 
Of stream and headlong flood that seldom fails ; 
And, in the grim and breathless hour of noon, 
Methinks that I have heard them echo back 
The thunder*s greeting. Nor have nature's laws 
Left them ungifled with a power to yield 
Music of finer tone ; a harmony. 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
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Of silence, tHough there be no voice ; — ^the clouds, 
The mist, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither — touch, 
And have an answer — thither come, and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits : — ^there the sun himself, 
At the calm close of summer's longest day. 
Bests his substantial orb ; — between those heights 
And on the top of either pinnacle. 
More keenly than elsewhere in night's blue vault, 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud. 
Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute agents stirring there : — alone 
Here do I sit and watch — ^" 

A fall of voice, 
Begretted like the nightingale's last note. 
Had scarcely closed this high- wrought strain of rapture 
Ere with inviting smile the "Wanderer said : 
" Now for the tale with which you threatened us ! ** 
** In truth the threat escaped me unawares : 
Should the tale tire you, let this challenge stand 
For my excuse. Dissevered from mankind. 
As to your eyes and thoughts we must have seemed 
When ye looked down upon us from the crag. 
Islanders mid a stormy mountain sea, 
We are not so ; — ^perpetually we touch 
Upon the vulgar ordinances of the world ; 
And he, whom this our cottage hath to-day 
Belinquished, lived dependent for his bread 
Upon the laws of public charity. 
The Housewife, tempted by such slender gains 
As might from that occasion be distilled, 
Opened, as she before had done tor me, 
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Her doors to admit this homeless Pensioner ; 

The portion gave of coarse but wholesome fare 

Which appetite required — ^a blind dull nook, 

Such as she had, the kennel of his rest ! 

This, in itself not ill, would yet have been 

HI borne in earlier life ; but his was now 

The still contentedness of seventy years. 

Calm did he sit under the wide-spread tree 

Of his old age : and yet less calm and meek, 

"Winningly meek or venerably calm, 

Than slow and torpid ; paying in this wise 

A penalty, if penalty it were, 

For spendthrift feats, excesses of his prime. 

I loved the old Man, for I pitied him ! 

A task it was, I own, to hold discourse 

With one so slow in gathering up his thoughts, 

But he was a cheap pleasure to my eyes ; 

Mild, inoffensive, ready in his way. 

And helpful to his utmost power : and there 

Our housewife knew full well what she possessed ! 

He was her vassal of all labour, tilled 

Her garden, from the pasture fetched her kine ; 

And, one among the orderly array 

Of hay-makers, beneath the burning sun 

Maintained his place ; or heedfully pursued 

His course, on errands bound, to other vales, 

Leading sometimes an inexperienced child 

Too young for any profitable task. 

So moved he like a shadow that performed 

Substantial service. Mark me now, and learn 

For what reward ! — The moon her monthly round 

Hath not completed since our dame, the queen 

Of this one cottage and this lonely dale^ 
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Into my little sanctuary rushed — 

Voice to a rueful treble liumanizedy 

And features in deplorable dismay. 

I treat the matter lightly, but, alas ! 

It is most serious : persevering rain 

Had fallen in torrents ; all the mountain tops 

"Were hidden, and black vapours coursed their sides ; 

This had I seen, and saw ; but, till she spake, 

"Was wholly ignorant that my ancient Friend — 

"Who at her bidding, early and alone, 

Had clomb aloft to delve the moorland turf 

"For winter fuel — ^to his noontide meal 

Betumed not, and now, haply, on the heights 

Lay at the mercy of this raging storm. 

* Inhuman ! ' — said I, * was an old Man's life 

Not worth the trouble of a thought ? — alas ! 

This notice comes too late.' "With joy I saw 

Her husband enter — from a distant vale. 

"We sallied forth together ; found the tools 

"Which the neglected veteran had dropped. 

But through all quarters looked for him in vain. 

"We shouted — but no answer ! Darkness fell 

"Without remission of the blast or shower. 

And fears for our own safety drove us home. 

I, who weep little, did, I will confess, 
The moment I was seated here alone. 
Honour my little cell with some few tears 
Which anger and resentment could not dry. 
All night the storm endured ; and, soon as help 
Had been collected from the neighbouring vale. 
With morning we renewed our quest : the wind 
Waa fallen, the rain abated^ but the hills 
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lAj BHrouded in impenetrable mist ; 

And long and hopelesslj we sought in vain: 

'Till, chancing on that lofty ridge to pass 

A heap of ruin — almost without walls 

And wholly without roof (the bleached remains 

Of a small chapel, where, in ancient time. 

The peasants of these lonely yalleys used 

To meet for worship on that central height)— 

We there espied the object of our search, 

Lying full three parts buried among tufts 

Of heath-plant, under and above him strewn, 

To baffle, as he might, the watery storm : 

And there we found him breathing peaceably, 

Snug as a child that hides itself in sport 

*Mid a green hay-cock in a sunny field. 

We spake — he made reply, but would not stir 

At our entreaty ; less from want of power 

Than apprehension and bewildering thoughts. 

So was he lifted gently from the ground. 
And with their freight homeward the shepherds moved 
Through the dull mist, I following — when a step, 
A single step, that freed me from the skirts 
Of the blind vapour, opened to my view 
Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense or by the dreaming soul ! 
The appearance, instantaneously disclosed. 
Was of a mighty city — boldly say 
A wilderness of building, sinking far 
And self-withdrawn into a boundless depth, 
Par sinking into splendor — without end ! 
Fabric it seemed of diamond and of gold. 
With alabaster domes, and silver spires, 
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And blazing terrace upon terrace, high 

Uplifted ; here, serene pavilions bright, 

In avenues disposed ; there, towers begirt 

With battlements that on 'their restless fronts 

Bore stars — illumination* of all gems ! 

By earthly nature had the effect been wrought 

Upon the dsork materials of the storm 

Now pacified ; on them, and on the coves 

And mountain-steeps and summits, whereunto 

The vapours had receded, taking there 

Their station under a cerulean sky. 

Oh, 'twas an unimaginable sight ! 

Clouds, mists, streams, watery rocks and emerald turf, 

Clouds of all tincture, rocks and sapphire sky. 

Confused, commingled, mutually inflamed, 

Molten together, and composing thus, 

Each lost in each, that marvellous array 

Of temple, palace, citadel, and huge 

Fantastic pomp of structure without name. 

In fleecy folds voluminous, enwrapped. 

Bight in the midst, where interspace appeared 

Of open court, an object like a throne 

Under a shining canopy of state 

Stood fixed ; and flxed resemblances were seen 

To implements of ordinary use, 

But vast in size, in substance glorified ; 

Such as by Hebrew Prophets were beheld 

In vision — ^forms uncouth of mightiest power 

For admiration and mysterious awe. 

This little Vale, a dwelling-place of Man, 

Lay low beneath my feet ; 'twas visible — 

I saw not, but I felt that it was there. 

That which I saw was the revealed abode 
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Of Spirits in beatitude : my heart 

Swelled in my breast — ' I have been dead,' I cried, 

* And now I live ! Oh ! wherefore do I live ? ' 

And with that pang I prayed to be no more ! — 

— ^But I forget our Charge, as utterly 

I then forgot him : — there I stood and gazed : 

The apparition faded not away, 

And I descended. 

Having reached the house, 
I found its rescued inmate safely lodged. 
And in serene possession of himself, 
Beside a fire whose genial warmth seemed met 
By a faiut shining from the heart, a gleam. 
Of comfort, spread over his pallid face. 
Great show of joy the housewife made, and truly 
Was glad to find her conscience set at ease ; 
And not less glad, for sake of her good name, 
That the poor Sufferer had escaped with life. 
But, though he seemed at first to have received 
No harm, and uncomplaining as before 
Went through his usual tasks, a silent change 
Soon showed itself: he lingered three short weeks \ 
And from the cottage hath been borne to-day. 

So ends my dolorous tale, and glad I am 
That it is ended." At these words he turned — 
And, with blithe air of open fellowship. 
Brought from the cupboard wine and stouter cheer, 
Like one who would be merry. Seeing this. 
My grey-haired Friend said courteously — " JN'ay, nay. 
You have regaled us as a hermit ought ; 
Now let us forth into the sun ! " — Our Host 
Bose, though reluctantly, and forth we went. 
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A HUMMnra bee — a little tinkling rill — 

A pair of falcons wheeling on the wing, 

In clamorous agitation, round the crest 

Of a tall rock, their airy citadel — 

Bj each and all of these the pensive ear 

Was greeted, in the silence that ensued. 

When through the cottage-threshold we had passed. 

And, deep within that lonesome valley, stood 

Once more heneath the concave of a hlue 

And ploudless sky. — Anon exclaimed our Host — 

Triumphantly dispersing with the taunt 

The shade of discontent which on his hrow 

Had gathered, — " Te have left my cell, — ^hut see 

How Nature hems you in with friendly arms ! 

And by her help ye are my prisoners stilL 

But which way shall I lead you ? — how contrive, 

In spot 80 parsimoniously endowed, 
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That the brief hours, which yet remain, may reap 

Some recompense of knowledge or delight ? " 

So saying, round he looked, as if perplexed ; 

And, to remove those doubts, my grey-haired Friend 

Said — " Shall we take this pathway for our guide ? — 

Upward it winds, as if, in summer heats, 

Its line had first been fashioned by the flock 

Seeking a place of refuge at the root 

Of yon black Tew-tree, whose protruded boughs 

Darken the silver bosom of the crag, 

Prom which she draws her meagre sustenance. 

There in commodious shelter may we rest. 

Or let us trace this streamlet to its source; 

Peebly it tinkles with an earthy sound. 

And a few steps may bring us to the spot 

Where, haply, crowned with flowerets and green herbs, 

The mountain infant to the sun c(»nes forth. 

Like human life from darkness.** — A quick turn 

Through a strait passage of encumbered ground. 

Proved that such hope was vain : — ^for now we stood 

Shut out from prospect of the open vale, 

And saw the water, that composed this rill, 

Descending, disembodied, and diflused 

0*er the smooth surface of an ample crag, 

Lofty, and steep, and naked as a tower. 

All further progress here was barred ; — ^And who, 

Thought I, if master of a vacant hour, 

Here would not linger, willingly detained? 

Whether to such wild objects he were led 

When copious rains have magnified the stream 

Into a loud and white-robed waterfall. 

Or introduced at this more quiet time. 
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Upon a semicirque of turf^lad ground^ 
The bidden nook discovered to our view 
A mass of rock, resembling, as it lay 
IBight at the foot of that moist precipice, 
A stranded ship, with keel upturned, that rests 
Pearless of winds and waves. Three several stones 
Stood near, of smaller size, and not unlike 
To monumental pillars : and, from these 
Some little space disjoined, a pair were seen, 
That with united shoulders bore aloft 
A fragment, like an altar, flat and smooth : 
Barren the tablet, yet thereon appeared 
A tail and shining holly, that had found 
A hospitable chink, and stood upright, 
Ab if inserted by eome humaiv baud 
In mockery, to wither in the sun, 
Or lay its beauty flat before a breeze, 
The first that entered. But no breeze did now 
Pind entrance ; — ^high or low appeared no trace 
Of motion, save the water that descended, 
Diffused adown that barrier of steep rock, 
And softly creeping, like a breath of air, 
Such as is sometimes seen, and hardly seen. 
To brush the still breast of a crystal lake. 

*^ Behold a cabinet for sages built. 
Which kings might envy ! " — Praise to this efiect 
Broke from the happy old Man's reverend lip ; 
Who to the Solitary turned, and said, 
" In sooth, with love's familiar privilege, 
Ton have decried the wealth which is your own. 
Among these rocks and stones, methinks, I see 
More than the heedless impress that belongs 

TOL. TI. « 
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To lonely nature's casual work : they bear 

A semblance strange of power intelligent, 

And of design not wholly worn away. 

Boldest of plants that ever faced the wind. 

How gracefully that slender shrub looks forth 

Prom its fantastic birth-place ! And I own, 

Some shadowy intimations haunt me here, 

That in these shows a chronicle survives 

Of purposes akin to those of Man, 

But wrought with mightier arm than now prevails. 

— ^Voiceless the stream descends into the gulf 

"With timid lapse ; — and lo ! while in this strait 

I stand — the chasm of sky above my head 

Is heaven's profoundest azure ; no domain 

Por fickle, short-lived clouds to occupy. 

Or to pass through ; but rather an abyss 

In which the everlasting stars abide ; 

And whose softgloom,andboundless depth, might tempt 

The curious eye to look for them by day. 

— Hail Contemplation ! from the stately towers. 

Beared by the industrious hand of human art 

To lift thee high above the misty air 

And turbulence of murmuring cities vast ; 

Prom academic groves, that have for thee 

Been planted, hither come and find a lodge 

To which thou mayst resort for holier peace, — 

Prom whose calm centre thou, through height or depth, 

Mayst penetrate, wherever truth shall lead ; 

Measuring through all degrees, until the scale 

Of time and conscious nature disappear. 

Lost in unsearchable eternity ! " 

A pause ensued ; and with minuter care 
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We scanned the various features of the scene : 
And soon the Tenant of that lonely vale 
With courteous voice thus spake — 

" I should have grieved 
Hereafter, not escaping self-reproach, 
If firom my poor retirement ye had gone 
Leaving this nook unvisited : but, in sooth. 
Tour unexpected presence had so roused 
My spirits, that they were bent on enterprise ; 
And, like an ardent hunter, I forgot, 
Or, shall I say ? — disdained, the game that lurks 
At my own door. The shapes before our eyes 
And their arrangement, doubtless must be deemed 
The sport of Nature, aided by blind Chance 
Sudely to mock the works of toiling Man. 
And hence, this upright shaft of unhewn stone. 
From Fancy, willing to set off her stores 
By sounding titles, hath acquired the name 
Of Pompey's pillar ; that I gravely style 
My Theban obelisk ; and, there, behold 
A Druid cromlech ! — thus I entertain 
The antiquarian humour, and am pleased 
To skim along the surfaces of things. 
Beguiling harmlessly the listless hours. 
But if the spirit be oppressed by sense 
Of instability, revolt, decay, 

And change, and emptiness, these freaks of Nature 
And her blind helper Chance, do then suffice 
To quicken, and to aggravate — to feed 
Pity and scorn, and melancholy pride. 
Not less than that huge File (from some abyss 
Of mortal power unquestionably sprung) 
Whose hoary diadem of pendent rocks 

0^ 
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Confines the slirill-yoiced wbirlwind, round and round 

Eddying within its yast circumference^ 

On Sarum's naked plain — than pyramid 

Of Eg3rpt, unsuhverted, undissolved — 

Or Syria's marble ruins towering high 

Above the sandy desert, in the light 

Of sun or moon. — Forgive me, if I say 

That an appearance which hath raised your minds 

To an exalted pitch (the self-same cause 

Different effect producing) is for me 

Fraught rather with depression than delight, 

Though shame it were, could I not look around. 

By the reflection of your pleasure, pleased. 

Tet happier in my judgment, even than you 

With your bright transports fairly may be deemed. 

The wandering Herbalist, — ^who, clear alike 

From vain, and, that worse evil, vexing thoughts. 

Casts, if he ever chance to enter here. 

Upon these uncouth Forms a slight regard 

Of transitory interest, and peeps round 

For some rare floweret of the hills, or plant 

Of craggy fountain ; what he hopes for wins, 

Or learns, at least, that 'tis not to be won : 

Then, keen and eager, as a flne-nosed hound 

By soul-engrossing instinct driven along 

Through wood or open field, the harmless Man 

Departs, intent upon his onward quest !— 

Nor is that Fellow- wanderer, so deem I, 

Less to be envied, (you may trace him oft 

By scars which his activity has left 

Beside our roads and pathways, though, thank Heaven! 

This covert nook reports not of his hand) 

He who with pocket-hammer smites the edge 
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Of lucUess rock or prominent stano, disguised 

In weather-stains or crusted o'er bj Nature 

With her first growths, detaching by the strokQ 

A chip or splinter — to resolve his doubts ; 

And, with that ready answer satisfied, 

The substance classes by some barbarous name. 

And hurries on ; or from the fragments picks 

His specimen, if but haply interveined 

With sparkling mineral, or should crystal cube 

Lurk in its cells — and thinks himself enriched. 

Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than before ! 

Intrusted safely each to his pursuit. 

Earnest alike, let both from hill to hill 

Eange ; if it please them, speed from clime to clime ; 

The mind is full — and free from pain their pastime," 

" Then," said I, interposing, " One is near, 
Who cannot but possess in your esteem 
Place worthier still of envy. May I name, 
Without offence, that fair-faced cottage-boy ? 
Dame Nature's pupil of the lowest form. 
Youngest apprentice in the school of art ! 
Him, as we entered from the open glen. 
You might have noticed, busily engaged. 
Heart, soul, and hands, — in mending the defects 
Left in the fabric of a leaky dam 
Baised for enabling this penurious stream 
To turn a slender mill (that new-made plaything) 
For hifl delight — the happiest he of all ! " 

''Par happiest," answered the desponding MaUi 
** If, such as now he is, he might remain 1 
Ah ! what avails imagination high 
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Or question deep ? what profits all that earth, 

Or heaven's blue vault, is suffered to put forth 

Of impulse or allurement, for the Soul 

To quit the beaten track of life, and soar 

Par as she finds a yielding element 

In past or future ; far as she can go 

Through time or space — ^if neither in the one, 

Nor in the other region, nor in aught 

That Fancy, dreaming o'er the map of things, 

Hath placed beyond these penetrable bounds. 

Words of assurance can be heard ; if nowhere 

A habitation, for consummate good. 

Or for progressive virtue, by the search 

Can be attained, — a better sanctuary 

From doubt and sorrow, than the senseless grave P " 

" Is this," the grey-haired Wanderer mildly said, 
" The voice, which we so lately overheard, 
' To that same child, addressing tenderly 
The consolations of a hopeful mind ? 
* His body is at rest, his soul in heaven* 
These were your words ; and, verily, methinka 
Wisdom is oft-times nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar." — 

The Other, not displeased, 
Promptly replied — " My notion is the same. 
And I, without reluctance, could decline 
All act of inquisition whence we rise. 
And what, when breath hath ceased, we may become. 
Here are we, in a bright and breathing world. 
Our origin, what matters it ? In lack 
Of worthier explanation, say at once 
With the American (a thought which suits 
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The place where now we stand) that certain men 

Leapt out together from a rocky cave ; 

And these were the first parents of mankind : 

Or, if a different image be recalled 

By the warm sunshine, and the jocund voice 

Of insects chirping out their careless lives 

On these soft beds of thyme-besprinkled turf, 

Choose, with the gay Athenian, a conceit 

As sound — ^blithe race ! whose mantles were bedecked 

With golden grasshoppers, in sign that they 

Had sprung, like those bright creatures, from the soil 

Whereon their endless generations dwelt. 

But stop ! — these theoretic fancies jar 

On serious minds : then, as the Hindoos draw 

Their holy Ganges from a skiey fount. 

Even so deduce the stream of human life 

Prom seats of power divine ; and hope, or trust. 

That our existence winds her stately course 

Beneath the sun, like G-anges, to make part 

Of a Hving ocean ; or, to sink engulfed. 

Like Niger, in impenetrable sands 

And utter darkness : thought which may be faced. 

Though comfortless ! — 

Not of myself I speak ; 
Such acquiescence neither doth imply. 
In me, a meekly-bending spirit soothed 
By natural piety ; nor a lofty mind. 
By philosophic discipline prepared 
Por calm subjection to acknowledged law ; 
Pleased to have been, contented not to be. 
Such palms I boast not ; — ^no ! to me, who find, 
Reviewing my past way, much to condemn, 
Little to praise, and nothing to regret. 
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(Save some remeiibraiices of dream-like joys 
That scarcely seem to have belonged to me) 
If I must take my choice between the pair 
That rule alternately the weary hours, 
Night is than day more acceptable ; sleep 
Doth, in my estimate of good^ appear 
A better state than waking ; death than sleep : 
Feelingly sweet is stillness after storm, 
Though under covert of the wormy ground ! 

Yet be it said, in justice to myself, 
That in more genial times, when I was free 
To explore the destiny of hiunan kind 
(Not as an intellectual game pursued 
With curious subtilty, from wish to cheat 
Irksome sensations ; but by love of truth 
Urged on, or haply by intense delight 
In feeding thought, wherever thought could feed} 
I did not rank with those (too dull or nice. 
For to my judgment such they then appeared. 
Or too aspiring, thankless at the best) 
Who, in this frame of human life, perceive 
An object whereunto their souls are tied 
In discontented wedlock ; nor did e'er, 
From me, those dark impervious shades, that hang 
Upon the region whither we are bound. 
Exclude a power to enjoy the vital beams 
Of present sunshine. — Deities that float 
On wings, angelic Spirits ! I could muse 
O'er what from eldest time we have been told 
Of your bright forms and glorious faculties. 
And with the imagination rest content, 
Not wii^hing more ; repining not to tread 
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The little sinuous path of earthly care( 
Bj flowers embellished, and by springs refreshed. 
— * Blow winds of autiimn ! — let your chilling breath 
' Take the live herbage from the mead, and strip 

* The shady forest of its green attire, — 

* And let the bursting clouds to fury rouse 

* The gentle brooks ! — ^Tour desolating sway, 

* Sheds,' I exclaimed, ' no sadness upon me, 

* And no disorder in your rage I find. 

* What dignity, what beauty, in this change 

* From piild to angry, and from sad to gay, 

* Alternate and revolving ! How benign, 
' How rich in animation and delight, 

* How bountiful these elements — compared 

* With aught, as more desirable and fair, 

* Deyised by fancy for the golden age ; 

* Or the perpetual warbling that prevails 

* In Arcady, beneath unaltered skies, 

* Through the long year in constant quiet bound, 

* Night hushed as night, and day serene as day !' 
— But why this tedious record ? — ^Age, we know, 
Is garrulous ; and solitude is apt 

To anticipate the privilege of Age. 

Prom far ye come ; and surely with a hope 

Of better entertainment : — ^let us hence ! " 

XiOth to forsake the spot, and still more loth 
To be diverted from our present theme, 
I said, " My thoughts, agreeing, Sir, with yours, 
Would push this censure farther ; — for, if smiles 
Of scornful pity be the just reward 
Of Poesy thus courteously employed 
In framing models to improve the scheme 
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Of Man's existence, and recast the world, 
Why should not grave Philosophy be styled, 
Herself, a dreamer of a kindred stock, 
A dreamer yet more spiritless and dull ? 
Yes, shall the fine immunities she boasts 
Establish sounder titles of esteem 
Por her, who (all too timid and reserved 
Por onset, for resistance too inert. 
Too weak for suffering, and for hope too tame) 
Placed, among flowery gardens curtained round 
With world-excluding groves, the brotherhood 
Of soft Epicureans, taught — ^if they 
The ends of being would secure, and win 
The crown of wisdom — to yield up their souls 
To a voluptuous unconcern, preferring 
Tranquillity to all things. Or is she," 
I cried, " more worthy of regard, the Power, 
Who, for the sake of sterner quiet, closed 
The Stoic's heart against the vain approach 
Of admiration, and all sense of joy ?" 

His countenance gave notice that my zeal 
Accorded little with his present mind ; 
I ceased, and he resumed. — " Ah ! gentle Sir, 
Slight, if you will, the means; but spare to slight 
The end of those, who did, by system, rank. 
As the prime object of a wise man's aim, 
Security from shock of accident, 
Belease from fear ; and cherished peaceful days 
Eor their own sakes, as mortal life's chief good. 
And only reasonable felicity. 
What motive drew, what impulse, I would ask, 
Through a long course of later ages, drove, 
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The hermit to his cell in forest wide ; 

Or what detained him, till his closing eyes 

Took their last fsirewell of the sun and stars. 

Past anchored in the desert ? — Not alone • 

Dread of the persecuting sword, remorse. 

Wrongs unredressed, or insults unavenged 

And unavengeable, defeated pride. 

Prosperity subverted, maddening want, 

Priendship betrayed, affection unretumed, 

Love with despair, or grief in agony ; — 

Not always from intolerable pangs 

He fled ; but, compassed round by pleasure, sighed 

Por independent happiness ; craving peace, 

The central feeling of all happiness, 

Not as a refuge from distress or pain, 

A breathing-time, vacation, or a truce. 

But for its absolute self; a life of peace, 

Stability without regret or fear ; 

That hath been, is, and shall be evermore ! — 

Such the reward he sought ; and wore out life, 

There, where on few external things his heart 

Was set, and those his own ; or, if not his. 

Subsisting imder nature's stedfast law. 

What other yearning was the master tie 
Of the monastic brotherhood, upon rock 
Aerial, or in green secluded vale. 
One after one, collected from afar. 
An undissolving fellowship ? — What but this, 
The universal instinct of repose. 
The longing for confirmed tranquillity, 
Inward and outward ; humble, yet sublime : 
The life where hope and memory are as one ; 
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Where eartH is quiet and Her face iincliaQged 

Save hj the simplest toil of human handa 

Or seasons' differenoe; the immortal Soul 

Consistent, in self-rule ; and heaven revealed 

To meditation in that quietness! — 

Such was their scheme: and though the wished for end 

By multitudes was missed, perhaps attained 

By none, they for the attempt, and pains employed. 

Bo, in my present censure, stand redeemed 

Erom the unqualified disdain, that once 

"Would have heen cast upon them hy my voice 

Delivering her decisions from the seat 

Of forward youth — that scruples not to solve 

Bouhts, and determine questions, hy the rules 

Of inexperienced judgment, ever prone 

To overweening faith ; and is inflamed. 

By courage, to demand from real life 

The test of act and suffering, to provoke 

Hostility — how dreadful when it comes, 

Whether affliction be the foe, or guilt ! 

A child of earth, I rested, in that stage 
Of my past course to which these thoughts advert. 
Upon earth's native energies ; forgetting 
That mine was a condition which required 
Nor energy, nor fortitude — a calm 
Without vicissitude ; which, if the like 
Had been presented to my view elsewhere, 
I might have even been tempted to despise. 
But no— for the serene was also bright ; 
Enlivened happiness with joy o'erflowing, 
With joy, and— oh ! that memory should survive 
To apeak the word — ^with rapture ! Nature's boon, 
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Life's genuine inspiration, happiness 

Above wbat rules can teach, or fancy feign ; 

Abused, as all possessions are abused 

That are not prized according to their worth. 

And yet, what worth ? what good is given to men, 

More solid than the gilded clouds of heaven ? 

What joy more lasting than a vernal flower ? — 

Kone ! 'tis the general plaint of human kind 

In solitude : and mutually addressed 

Prom each to all, for wisdom's sake : — This truth 

The priest announces from his holy seat : 

And, crowned with garlands in the summer grove, 

The poet fits it to his pensive lyre. 

Yet, ere that final resting-place be gained. 

Sharp contradictions may arise, by doom 

Of this same life, compelling us to grieve 

That the prosperities of love and joy 

Should be permitted, ofb-times, to endure 

So long, and be at once cast down for ever. 

Ohi tremble, ye, to whom hath been assigned 

A course of days composing happy months, 

And they as happy years ; the present still 

So like the past, and both so firm a pledge 

Of a congenial future, that the wheels 

Of pleasure move without the aid of hope : 

For Mutability is Nature's bane ; 

And slighted Hope vjiU be avenged ; and, when 

Ye need her favours, ye shall find her not ; 

But in her stead — fear — doubt — and agony I '* 

This was the bitter language of the heart : 
But, while he spake, look, gesture, tone of voice, 
Though discomposed and vehement^ were such 
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As skill and graceful nature might suggest 

To a proficient of the tragic scene 

Standing before the multitude, beset 

With dark events. Desirous to divert 

Or stem the current of the speaker's thoughts. 

We signified a wish to leave that place 

Of stillness and close privacy, a nook 

That seemed for self-examination made ; 

Or, for confession, in the sinner's need, 

Hidden from all men's view. To our attempt 

He yielded not ; but, pointing to a slope 

Of mossy turf defended from the sun, 

And on that couch inviting us to rest, 

Pull on that tender-hearted Man he turned 

A serious eye, and his speech thus renewed. 

" You never saw, your eyes did never look 
On the bright form of Her whom once I loved : — 
Her silver voice was heard upon the earth, 
A sound unknown to you; else, honoured Friend ! 
Tour heart had borne a pitiable share 
Of what I suffered, when I wept that loss, 
And suffer now, not seldom, from the thought 
That I remember, and can weep no more. — 
Stripped as I am of all the golden fruit 
Of self-esteem ; and by the cutting blasts 
Of self-reproach familiarly assailed ; 
Tet would I not be of such wintry bareness 
But that some leaf of your regard should hang 
Upon my naked branches : — ^lively thoughts 
Give birth, full often, to unguarded words ; 
I grieve that, in your presence, from my tongue 
Too much of frailty hath already dropped ; 
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But that too much demands still more. 

YoaVnaWf 
Eevered Compatriot — and to you, kind Sir, 
(Not to be deemed a stranger, as jou come 
Following the guidance of these welcome feeb 
To our secluded vale) it maj be told — 
That my demerits did not sue in rain 
To One on whose mild radiance many gazed 
With hope, and all with pleasure. This £ur Bride— 
In the devotedness of youthful lore, 
Preferring me to parents, and the choir 
Of gay companions, to the natal roof. 
And all known places and familiar sights 
(Besigned with sadness gently weighing down 
Her trembling expectations, but no more 
Than did to her due honour, and to me 
Yielded, that day, a confidence sublime 
In what I had to build upon) — ^this Bride, 
Young, modest, meek, and beautiful, I led 
To a low cottage in a sunny bay, 
Where the salt sea innocuously breaks. 
And the sea breeze as innocently breathes. 
On Devon's leafy shores ; — a sheltered hold. 
In a soft clime encouraging the soil 
To a luxuriant bounty ! — ^As our steps 
Approach the embowered abode — our chosen 
See, rooted in the earth, her kindly bed. 
The imendangered myrtle, decked with flowers^ 
Before the threshold stands to welcome us ! 
While, in the flowering myrtle's neighbourhood, 
Not overlooked but courting no regard. 
Those native plants, the holly and the yew. 
Gave modest intimation to the mind 
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How willingly their aid they would unite 

"With the green myrtle, to endear the hours 

Of winter, and protect that pleasant place. 

— ^Wild were the walks upon those lonely Downs, 

Track leading into track ; how marked, how worn 

Into bright verdure, between fern and gorse 

Winding away its never ending line 

On their smooth surface, evidence was none 

But, there, lay open to our daily haunt, 

A range of unappropriated earth, 

"Where youth's ambitious feet might move at large; 

Whence, unmolested wanderers, we beheld 

The shining giver of the day diffuse 

E[is brightness o'er a tract of sea and land 

Gray as our spirits, free as our desires ; 

As our enjoyments, boundless. — ^From those heights 

We dropped, at pleasure, into sylvan combs ; 

Where arbours of impenetrable shade. 

And mossy seats, detained us side by side. 

With hearts at ease, and knowledge in our hearts 

' That all the grove and all the day was ours.' 

happy time ! still happier was at hand ; 
Por Nature called my Partner to resign 
Her share in the pure freedom of that life. 
Enjoyed by us in common. — To my hope, 
To my heart's wish, my tender Mate became 
The thankful captive of maternal bonds ; 
And those wild paths were lefb to me alone. 
There could I meditate on follies past ; 
And, like a weary voyager escaped 
Prom risk and hardship, inwardly retrace 
A courae of vain delights and thoughtless guilt. 
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And self-indiilgence — ^without shame puMued. 

There, undisturbed, could think of and could thank 

Her whose submissiye spirit was to me 

Bule and restraint — my guardian — shall I say 

That earthly Providence, whose guiding love 

Within a port of rest had lodged me safe ; 

Safe from temptation, and from danger far ? 

Strains followed of acknowledgment addressed 

To an Authority enthroned above 

The reach of sight; from whom, as from their source 

Proceed all visible ministers of good 

That walk the earth — ^Father of heaven and earth, 

Father, and king, and judge, adored and feared ! 

These acts of mind, and memory, and heart. 

And spirit — interrapted and relieved 

By observations transient as the glance 

Of flying sunbeams, or to the outward foi^ 

Cleaving with power inherent and intense. 

As the mute insect fixed upon the plant 

On whose sofb leaves it hangs, and from whose cup 

It draws its nourishment imperceptibly — 

Endeared my wanderings ; and the mother's kiss 

And infant's smile awaited my return. 

In privacy we dwelt, a wedded pair, 
Companions daily, often all day long ; 
Not placed by fortune within easy reach 
Of various intercourse, nor wishing aught 
Beyond the allowance of our own fire-side. 
The twain within our happy cottage bom. 
Inmates, and heirs of our united love ; 
Graced mutually by difference of sex. 
And with no wider interval of time 
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Between their several births than served for one 
To establish something of a leader's swaj ; 
Tet left them joined by sympathy in age ; 
Equals in pleasure, fellows in pursuit. 
On these two pillars rested as in air 
Our solitude. • 

It soothes me to perceive, 
Tour courtesy withholds not from my words 
Attentive audience. But, oh ! gentle Friends, 
As times of quiet and unbroken peace, 
Though, for a nation, times of blessedness. 
Give back faint echoes from the historian's page ; 
So, in the imperfect sounds of this discourse. 
Depressed I hear, how faithless is the voice 
"Which those most blissful days reverberate. 
"What special record can, or need, be given 
To rules and habits, whereby much was done, 
But all within the sphere of little things ; 
Of humble, though, to us, important cares. 
And precious interests ? Smoothly did our life 
Advance, swerving not from the path prescribed ; 
Her annual, her diurnal, round aUke 
Maintained with faithful care. And you divine 
The worst effects that our condition saw 
If you imagine changes slowly wrought. 
And in their progress unperceivable ; 
Not wished for ; sometimes noticed with a sigh, 
(Whate'er of good or lovely they might bring) 
Sighs of regret, for the familiar good 
And loveliness endeared which they removed. 

Seven years of occupation undisturbed 
Established seemingly a right to hold 
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That happiness ; and use and habit gave. 

To what an alien spirit had acquiret^ 

A patrimonial sanctity. And thus, 

With thoughts and wishes bounded to this world, 

I lived and breathed ; most grateful — ^if to enjoy 

"Without repining or desire for more, 

Por different lot, or change to higher sphere, 

(Only except some impulses of pride 

With no determined object, though upheld 

By theories with suitable support) — 

Most grateful, if in such wise to enjoy 

Be proof of gratitude for what we have ; 

iElse, I allow, most thankless. — But, at once. 

Prom some dark seat of fatal power was urged 

A claim that shattered all. — Our blooming girl. 

Caught in the gripe of death, with such brief time 

To struggle in as scarcely would allow 

Her cheek to change its colour, was conveyed 

From us to inaccessible worlds, to regions 

Where height, or depth, admits not the approach 

Of living man, though longing to pursue. 

— With even as brief a warning — and how soon, 

With what short interval of time between, 

I tremble yet to think of — our last prop. 

Our happy life's only remaining stay — 

The brother followed ; and was seen no more ! 

Calm as a frozen lake when ruthless winds 
Blow fiercely, agitating earth and sky, 
The Mother now remained ; as if in her, 
Who, to the lowest region of the soul, 
BLad been erewhile unsettled and disturbed, 
This second visitation had no power 

h2 
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To shake ; but only to bind up and seal ; 
And to establish thankfulness of heart 
In Heaven's determinations, ever just. 
The eminence whereon her spirit stood. 
Mine was unable to attain. Immense 
The space that severed us ! But, as the sight 
Communicates with heaven's ethereal orbs 
Incalculably distant; so, I felt 
That consolation may descend from far 
(And that is intercourse, and union, too,) 
"While, overcome with speechless gratitude, 
And, with a holier love inspired, I looked 
On her — at once superior to my woes 
And partner of my loss. — O heavy change 
Dimness o'er this clear luminary crept 
Insensibly ; — the immortal and divine 
Yielded to mortal reflux ; her pure glory^ 
As from the pinnacle of worldly state 
IJV retched ambition drops astounded, fell 
Into a gulf obscure of silent grief. 
And keen heart-anguish — of itself ashamed, 
Tet obstinately cherishing itself: 
And, so consumed, she melted from my arms ; 
And lefb me, on this earth, disconsolate I 

What followed cannot be reviewed in thought ; 
Much less, retraced in words. If she, of life 
Blameless, so intimate with love and joy 
And all the tender motions of the soul, 
Had been supplanted, could I hope to stand- 
Infirm, dependent, and now destitute ? 
I called on dreams and visions, to disclose 
That which is veiled from waking thought ; conjured 
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Etemily, as men constrain a ghost 

To appear and answer ; to the grave I spake 

Imploringly ; — ^looked up, and asked the Heavens 

If Angels traversed their cerulean floors, 

If fixed or wandering star could tidings yield 

Of the departed spirit — ^what abode 

It occupies — what consciousness retains 

Of former loves and interests. Then my soul 

Turned inward, — to examine of what stuff 

Time's fetters are composed ; and life was put 

To inquisition, long and profitless ! 

By pain of heart — now checked — and now impelled — 

The intellectual power, through words and things, 

"Went sounding on, a dim and perilous way ! 

And from those transports, and these toils abstruse, 

Some trace am I enabled to retain 

Of time, else lost ; — existing unto me 

Only by records in myself not found. 

From that abstraction I was roused, — and how ? 
iEven as a thoughtful shepherd by a flash 
Of lightning startled in a gloomy cave 
Of these wild hills. Por, lo ! the dread Bastile, 
"With all the chambers in its horrid towers. 
Pell to the ground : — by violence overthrown 
Of indignation ; and with shouts that drowned 
The crash it made in falling ! From the wreck 
A golden palace rose, or seemed to rise. 
The appointed seat of equitable law 
And mild paternal sway. The potent shock 
I felt : the transformation I perceived. 
As marvellously seized as in that moment 
When^ firom the blind mist issuing^ I beheld 
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Glory — ^beyond all glory ever seen, 
Confusion infinite of heaven and eartli, 
Dazzling the soul. Meanwhile, prophetic harps 
In every grove were ringing, * "War shall cease ; 

* Did ye not hear that conquest is abjured ? 

* Bring garlands, bring forth choicest flowers, to deck 

* The tree of Liberty.' — My heart rebounded ; 
My melancholy voice the chorus joined ; 

•^* Be joyful all ye nations ; in all lands, 

* Te that are capable of joy be glad ! 

* Henceforth, whate'er is wanting to yourselves 

* In others ye shall promptly find ; — and all, 

* Enriched by mutual and reflected wealth, 

* Shall with one heart honour their common kind.' 

Thus was I reconverted to the world ; 
Society became my gUttering bride. 
And airy hopes my children. — From the depths 
Of natural passion, seemingly escaped, 
My soul diffused herself in wide embrace 
Of institutions, and the forms of things ; 
As they exist, in mutable array, 
Upon life's surface. What, though in my reins 
There flowed no Gallic blood, nor had I breathed 
The air of France, not less than G^allic zeal 
Kindled and burnt among the sapless twigs 
Of my exhausted heart. If busy men 
In sober conclave met, to weave a web 
Of amity, whose living threads should stretch 
Beyond the seas, and to the farthest pole, 
There did I sit, assisting. If, with noise 
And acclamation, crowds in open air 
JBxpreBaed the tumult of their mindsy my yoioe 
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There mingled, heard or not. The powers of song 

I left not uninvoked ; and, in still groves, 

"Where mild enthusiasts tuned a pensive lay 

Of thanks and expectation, in accord 

With their helief, I sang Satumian rule 

Betumed, — a progeny of golden years 

Permitted to descend, and bless mankind. 

— ^With promises the Hebrew Scriptures teem : 

I felt their invitation ; and resumed 

A long-suspended office in the House 

Of public worship, where, the glowing phrase 

Of ancient inspiration serving me, 

I promised also, — ^with undaunted trust 

Foretold, and added prayer to prophecy ; 

The admiration winning of the crowd ; 

The help desiring of the pure devout. 

Scorn and contempt forbid me to proceed ! 
But BListory, time's slavish scribe, will tell 
How rapidly the zealots of the cause 
Pisbanded — or in hostile ranks appeared ; 
Some, tired of honest service ; these, outdone, 
Disgusted therefore, or appalled, by aims 
Of fiercer zealots — so confusion reigned, 
And the more faithful were compelled to exclaim, 
As Brutus did to Virtue, * Liberty, 
* I worshipped thee, and find thee but a Shade !' 

Such recantation had for me no charm, 
Nor would I bend to it ; who should have grieved 
At aught, however fair, that bore the mien 
Of a conclusion, or catastrophe. 
Why then conceal, that, when the simply good 
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In timid seMshness \|^tlidrew, I souglit 

Other support, not scrupulous whence it came ; 

And, by what compromise it stood, not nice ? 

Enough if notions seemed to be high-pitched, 

And qualities determined. — Among men 

So charactered did I maintain a strife 

Hopeless, and still more hopeless every hour ; 

But, in the process, I began to feel 

That, if the emancipation of the world 

"Were missed, I should at least secure my own, 

And be in part compensated. For rights, 

Widely — inveterately usurped upon, 

I spake with vehemence ; and promptly seized 

All that Abstraction furnished for my needs 

Or purposes ; ijor scrupled to proclaim. 

And propagate, by liberty of life, 

Those new persuasions. Not that I rejoiced. 

Or even found pleasure, in such vagrant course, 

Por its own sake ; but farthest from the walk 

Which I had trod in happiness and peace, 

Was most inviting to a troubled mind ; 

That, in a struggling and distempered world, 

Saw a seductive image of herself. 

Yet, mark the contradictions of which Man 

Is still the sport ! Here Nature was my guide, 

The Nature of the dissolute ; but thee, 

fostering Nature ! I rejected — smiled 
At others' tears in pity ; and in scorn 

At those, which thy soft influence sometimes drew 
From my unguarded heart. — The tranquil shores 
Of Britain circumscribed me ; else, perhaps 

1 might have been entangled among deeds, 
Which, now, as infamous, I should abhor — 
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Despise, as senseless : for my spirit relished 
Strangely the exasperation of that Land, 
Which turned an angry beak against the down 
Of her own breast ; confounded into hope 
Of disencumbering thus her fretful wings. 

But all was quieted by iron bonds 
Of military sway. The shifting aims, 
The moral interests, the creative might, 
The varied functions and high attributes 
Of civil action, yielded to a power 
Pormal, and odious, and contemptible. 
— In Britain, ruled a panic dread of change ; 
The weak were praised, rewarded, and advanced ; 
And, from the impulse of a just disdain, 
Once more did I retire into myself. 
There feeling no contentment, I resolved 
To fly, for safeguard, to some foreign shore, 
Semote from Europe ; from her blasted hopes ; 
Her fields of carnage, and polluted air. 

Fresh blew the wind, when o'6r the Atlantic Main 
The ship went gliding with her thoughtless crew ; 
And who among them but an Exile, freed 
From discontent, indifferent, pleased to sit 
Among the busily-employed, not more 
With obligation charged, with service taxed. 
Than the loose pendant — to the idle wind 
Upon the tall mast streaming. But, ye Powers 
Of soul and sense mysteriously allied, 
O, never let the Wretched, if a choice 
Be left him, trust the freight of his distress 
To a long voyage on the ailent deep I 
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Por, like a plague, will memory break out ; 

And, in the blank and solitude of things, 

Upon his spirit, with a fever's strength. 

Will conscience prey. — Feebly must they have felt 

Who, in old time, attired with snakes and whips 

The vengeful Furies. Beautiful regards 

Were turned on me — the face of her I loved ; 

The Wife and Mother pitifully fixing 

Tender reproaches, insupportable ! 

Where now that boasted liberty ? Wo welcome 

From unknown objects I received ; and those, 

Known and familiar, which the vaulted sky 

Did, in the placid clearness of the night, 

Disclose, had accusations to prefer 

Against my peace. Within the cabin stood 

That volume — as a compass for the soul — 

Revered among the nations. I implored 

Its guidance ; but the infallible support 

Of faith was wanting. Tell me, why refused 

To One by storms annoyed and adverse winds ; 

Perplexed with currents ; of his weakness sick ; 

Of vain endeavours tired ; and by his own. 

And by his nature's, ignorance, dismayed ! 

Long-wished-for sight, the Western World appeared 
And, when the ship was moored, I leaped ashore 
Indignantly — resolved to be a man. 
Who, having o'er the past no power, would live 
Wo longer in subjection to the past. 
With abject mind — from a tyrannic lord 
Inviting penance, fruitlessly endured : 
So, like a fugitive, whose feet have cleared 
Borne boundary, which his followers may not cross 
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In prosecution of their deadly cHase, 
Sespiring I looked round. — ^How bright the sun, 
The breeze how soft ! Can any thing produced 
In the old "World compare, thought I, for power 
And majesty with this gigantic stream. 
Sprung from the desert ? And behold a city 
Fresh, youthful, and aspiring ! "What are these 
To me, or I to them ? As much at least 
As he desires that they should be, whom winds 
And waves have wafted to this distant shore. 
In the condition of a damaged seed, 
"Whose fibres cannot, if they would, take root. 
Here may I roam at large ; — my business is, 
Boaming at large, to observe, and not to feel 
And, therefore, not to act — convinced that all 
Which bears the name of action, howsoe'er 
beginning, ends in servitude — still painful. 
And mostly profitless. And, sooth to say. 
On nearer view, a motley spectacle 
Appeared, of high pretensions — unreproved 
But by the obstreperous voice of higher still ; 
Big passions strutting on a petty stage ; 
"Which a detached spectator may regard 
Not unamused. — But ridicule demands 
Quick change of objects ; and, to laugh alone^ 
At a composing distance from the haunts 
Of strife and folly, though it be a treat 
As choice as musing Leisure can bestow ; 
Tet, in the very centre of the crowd. 
To keep the secret of a poignant scorn, 
Howe'er to airy Demons suitable. 
Of all unsocial courses, is least fit 
For the gross spirit of mankind; — the one 



That soonest fails to please, and quickliest turns 
Into vexation. 

Let us, then, I said. 
Leave this unknit Itepublic to the scourge 
Of her own passions ; and to regions haste, 
Whose shades have never felt the encroaching aze. 
Or soil endured a transfer in the mart 
Of dire rapacity. There, Man abides. 
Primeval Nature's child. A creature weak 
Li combination, (wherefore else driven back 
So far, and of his old inheritance 
So easily deprived ?) but, for that cause. 
More dignified, and stronger in himself; 
"Whether to act, judge, suffer, or enjoy. 
True, the intelligence of social art 
Hath overpowered his forefathers, and soon 
Will sweep the remnant of his line away ; 
But contemplations, worthier, nobler far 
Than her destructive energies, attend 
His independence, when along the side 
Of Mississippi, or that northern stream 
That spreads into successive seas, he walks ; 
Pleased to perceive his own unshackled life, 
And his innate capacities of soul. 
There imaged : or when, having gained the top 
Of some commanding eminence, which yet 
Intruder ne'er beheld, he thence surveys 
Begions of wood and wide savannah, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth, 
With mind that sheds a light on what he sees ; 
Free as the sun, and lonely as the suu. 
Pouring above his head its radiance down 
Upon a living and rejoicing world ! 
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So, westward, tow'rd the unviolated woods 
I bent my way ; and, roaming far and wide. 
Failed not to greet the merry Mocking-bird ; 
And, while the melancholy Muccawiss 
(The sportive bird's companion in the grove) 
Repeated, o'er and o'er^ his plaintive cry, 
I sympathised at leisure with the sound ; 
I3ut that pure archetype of human greatness, 
I found him not. There, in his stead, appeared 
A creature, squalid, vengeful, and impure ; 
Bemorseless, and submissive to no law 
But superstitious fear, and abject sloth. 

Enough is told I Here am I— ye have heard 
What evidence I seek, and vainly seek ; 
What from my fellow-beings I require, 
And either they have not to give, or I 
Lack virtue to receive ; what I myself, 
Too oft by wilful forfeiture, have lost 
Nor can regain. How languidly I look 
Upon this visible fabric of the world, 
May be divined — perhaps it hath been said : — 
But spare your pity, if there be in me 
Aught that deserves respect : for I exist. 
Within myself, not comfortless. — The tenour 
Which my life holds, he readily may conceive 
Whoe'er hath stood to watch a mountain brook 
In some still passage of its course, and seen. 
Within the depths of its capacious breast, 
Inverted trees, rocks, clouds, and azure sky ; 
And, on its glassy surface, specks of foam. 
And conglobated bubbles undissolved. 
Numerous as stars ; that^ by their onward lapse, 
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Betray to sight the motion of the stream, 

Else imperceptible. Meanwhile, is heard 

A softened roar, or murmur ; and the sound 

Though soothing, and the little floating isles 

Though beautiful, are both by I^ature charged 

With the same pensive office ; and make known 

Through what perplexing labyrinths, abrupt 

Precipitations, and untoward straits. 

The earth-bom wanderer hath passed ; and quickly, 

That respite o'er, like traverses and toils 

Mast he again encounter. — Such a stream 

Is human Life ; and so the Spirit fares 

In the best quiet to her course allowed ; 

And such is mine, — save only for a hope 

That my particular current soon will reach 

The unfEithomable gulf, where all is still t " 
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DESPONDENCY COERECTED. 

ARGUMENT. 

State of feeling produced by the foregoing Narrative — A belief in a super- 
intending Providence the only adequate support under affliction— 
Wanderer's ejaculation — ^Acknowledges the difficulty of a lively faith 
— Hence immoderate sorrow — Exhortations — ^How received — Wan- 
derer applies his discourse to that other cause of dejection in the 
Solitary's mind— Disappointment from the French Revolution^ 
States grounds of hope, and insists on the necessity of patience and 
fortitude with respect to the course of great revolutions — Knowledge 
the source of tranquillity — Rural Solitude favourable to knowledge of 
the inferior Creatures; Study of their habits and ways recommended; 
exhortation to bodily exertion and communion with Nature — Morbid 
Solitude pitiable— Superstition better than apathy — Apathy and 
destitution unknown in the infancy of society— The various modes of 
Religion prevented it — Illustrated in the Jewish, Persian, Babylonian, 
Chaldean, and Grecian modes of beliof— Solitary interposes — ^Wan- 
derer points out the influence of religious and imaginative feeling in 
the humble ranks of society, illustrated from present and past times 
— These principles tend to recal exploded superstitions and popery- 
Wanderer rebuts this chsu^e, and contrasts the dignities of the 
Imagination with the presumptuoiis littleness of certain modem 
Philosophers — Recommends other lights and guides— Asserts the 
power of the soul to regenerate herself ; Solitary asks how — Reply- 
Personal appeal — Exhortation to activity of body renewed — How to 
commune with Naturo— Wanderer concludes with a legitimate union 
of the imagination, affections, understanding, and reason — Efifect of 
his discourse— Evening ; Betum to the Cottage. 

Hebe closed the Tenant of that lonely vale 
His mournful narrative — commenced in pain, 
In pain commenced, and ended without peace : 
Tet tempered, not unfrequently, with strains 
Of native feeling, grateful to our minds ; 
And yielding surely some relief to his. 
While we sate listening with compassion due. 
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A pause of silence followed ; then, with voice 
That did not falter though the heart was moved, 
The "Wanderer said : — 

" One adequate support 
Por the calamities of mortal life 
Exists— one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Being 
Of infinite benevolence and power ; 
"Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good. 
— The darts of anguish^ not where the seat 
Of suffering hath been thoroughly fortified 
By acquiescence in the AVill supremo 
Por time and for eternity ; by faith. 
Faith absolute in Gt)d, including hope, 
And the defence that lies in boundless love 
Of his perfections ; with habitual dread 
Of aught unworthily conceived, endured 
Impatiently, ill-done, or left undone, 
To the dishonour of his holy name. 
Soul of our Souls, and safeguard of the world ! 
Sustain, thou only canst, the sick of heart ; 
Bestore their languid spirits, and recal 
Their lost affections unto thee and thine ! ** 

Then, as we issued from that covert nook, 
He thus continued, lifting up his eyes 
To heaven : — " How beautiful this dome of sky ; 
And the vast hills, in fluctuation fixed 
At thy command, how awful ! Shall the Soul, 
Human and rational, report of thee 
Even less than these P — Be mute who will, who can, 
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Yet I will praise thee with impassioned voice : 

My lips, that may forget thee in the crowd, 

Cannot forget thee here ; where thou hast built, 

For thy own glory, in the wilderness ! 

Me didst thou constitute a priest of thine, 

In such a temple as we now behold 

Beared for thy presence : therefore, am I bound 

To worship, here, and every where — as one 

Not doomed to ignorance, though forced to tread, 

Prom childhood up, the ways of poverty ; 

Prom unreflecting ignorance preserved, 

And from debasement rescued. — "By thy grdce 

The particle divine remained unquenched j 

And, 'mid the wild weeds of a rugged soil, 

Thy bounty caused to flourish deathless floweW, 

From paradise transplanted : wintry age 

Impends ; the frost will gather round my heart ; 

If the flowers wither, I am worse than dead ! 

— Come, labour, when the worn-out frame requires 

Perpetual sabbath ; come, disease and want ; 

And sad exclusion through decay of sense ; 

But leave me unabated trust in thee-^ 

And let thy favour, to the end of life. 

Inspire me with ability to seek 

!Bepose and hope among eternal things— 

Pather of heaven and earth ! and I am rich, 

And will possess my portion in content ! 

And what are things eternal ? — powers depart," 
The grey-haired "Wanderer stedfastly replied, 
Answering the question which himself had asked, 
^ Possessions vanish, and opinions change. 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat : 

VOL. VJ. 1 
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But, by tHe storms of circumstance unshaken. 

And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 

Duty exists ; — immutably survive, 

Por our support, the measures and the forms, 

"Which an abstract intelligence supplies ; 

Whose kingdom is, where time and space are not. 

Of other converse which mind, soul, and heart. 

Do, with united urgency, require. 

What more that may not perish? — ^Thou, dread source. 

Prime, self-existing cause and end of all 

That in the scale of being fill their place ; 

Above our human region, or below. 

Set and sustained ; — thou, who didst wrap the cloud 

Of infancy around us, that thyself. 

Therein, with our simpUcity awhHe 

Might' st hold, on earth, conmiunion undisturbed ; 

Who from the anarchy of dreaming sleep. 

Or from its death-like void, with punctual care, 

And touch as gentle as the morning light, 

Eestor'st us, daily, to the powers of sense 

And reason's stedfast rule — thou, thou alone 

Art everlasting, and the blessed Spirits, 

Which thou includest, as the sea her waves : 

Por adoration thou endur'st ; endure 

Por consciousness the motions of thy will ; 

Por apprehension those transcendent truths 

Of the pure intellect, that stand as laws 

(Submission constituting strength and power) 

Even to thy Being's infinite majesty ! 

This universe shall pass away — a work 

Glorious ! because the shadow of thy might, 

A step, or link, for intercourse with thee. 

Ab I if the time must come, in which myfeet 
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No more shall stray where meditation leads. 
By flowing stream, through wood, or craggy wild, 
Loved haunts like these ; the unimprisoned Mind 
May yet have scope to range among her own, 
Her thoughts, her images, her high desires. 
If the dear faculty of sight should fail. 
Still, it may be allowed me to remember 
"What visionary powers of eye and soul 
In youth were mine ; when, stationed on the top 
Of some huge hill — expectant, I beheld 
The sun rise up, from distant climes returned 
Darkness to chase, and sleep ; and bring the day 
His bounteous gift ! or saw him toward the deep 
Sink, with a retinue of flaming clouds 
Attended ; then, my spirit was entranced 
"With joy exalted to beatitude ; 
The measure of my soul was filled with bliss, 
And holiest love ; as earth, sea, air, with light, 
"With pomp, with glory, with magnificence ! 

Those fervent raptures are for ever flown ; 
And, since their date, my soul hath undergone 
Change manifold, for better or for worse : 
Yet cease I not to struggle, and aspire 
Heavenward ; and chide the part of me that flags, 
Through sinful choice ; or dread necessity 
On human nature from above imposed. 
'Tis, by comparison, an easy task 
Earth to despise ; but, to converse with heaven — 
This is not easy : — to relinquish all 
"We have, or hope, of happiness and joy. 
And stand in freedom loosened from this world, 
I deem not arduous; hut must needs confess 
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That 'tis a tlung Impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul's desires ; 
And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 
— Man is of dust : ethereal hopes are his, 
Which, when they should sustain themselves aloft, 
"Want due consistence ; like a pillar of smoke, 
That with majestic energy from earth 
E.ises ; but, having reached the thinner air, 
Melts, and dissolves, and is no longer seen. 
Prom this infirmity of mortal kind 
Sorrow proceeds, which else were not ; at least. 
If grief be something hallowed and ordained. 
If, in proportion, it be just and meet. 
Yet, through this weakness of the general heart, 
Is it enabled to maintain its hold 
In that excess which conscience disapproves. 
Por who could sink and settle to that point 
Of selfishness ; so senseless who could be 
As long and perseveringly to mourn 
Por any object of his love, removed 
Prom this unstable world, if he could fix 
A satisfying view upon that state 
Of pure, imperishable, blessedness. 
Which reason promises, and holy writ 
Ensures to all believers P — ^Tet mistrust 
Is of such incapacity, methinks, 
No natural branch ; despondency far less ; 
And, least of all, is absolute despair. 
—And, if there be whose tender frames have drooped 
Even to the dust ; apparently, through weight 
Of anguish unrelieved, and lack of power 
An agonizing sorrow to transmute ; 
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Deem not tliat proof is here of Hope withheld 
When wanted most ; a confidence impaired 
So pitiably, that, having ceased to see 
"With bodily eyes, they are borne down by love 
Of what is lost, and perish through regret. 
Oh ! no, the innocent Sufferer often sees 
Too clearly ; feels too vividly ; and longs 
To realize the vision, with intense 
And over-constant yearning ; — there — there lies 
The excess, by which the balance is destroyed. 
Too, too contracted are these walls of flesh, 
This vital warmth too cold, these visual orbs, 
Though inconceivably endowed, too dim 
For any passion of the soul that leads 
To ecstasy ; and, all the crooked paths 
Of time and change disdaining, takes its course 
Along the line of limitless desires. 
I, speaking now from such disorder free, 
Nor rapt, nor craving, but in settled peace, 
I cannot doubt that they whom you deplore 
Are glorified ; or, if they sleep, shall wake 
From sleep, and dwell with G-od in endless love. 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In mercy, carried infinite degrees 
Beyond the tenderness of human hearts : 
Hope, below this, consists not with belief 
In perfect wisdom, guiding mightiest power, 
That finds no limits but her own pure wiU. 

Here then we rest ; not fearing for our creed 
The worst that human reasoning can achieve, 
To unsettle or perplex it : yet with pain 
Acknowledging, and grievous self-reproacli, 
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That, though immovahly convinced, we want 

Zeal, and the virtue to exist "by faith 

As soldiers live by courage ; as, by strength 

Of heart, the sailor fights with roaring seas. 

Alas ! the endowment of immortal power 

Is matched imequally with custom, time, 

And domineering faculties of sense 

In all ; in most, with superadded foes. 

Idle temptations ; open vanities, 

Ephemeral offspring of the unblushing world ; 

And, in the private regions of the mind, 

Ill-governed passions, ranklings of despite. 

Immoderate wishes, pining discontent, 

Distress and care. What then remains P — To seek 

Those helps for his occasions ever near 

"Who lacks not wiU to use them ; vows, renewed 

On the first motion of a holy thought ; 

Vigils of contemplation ; praise ; and prayer — 

A stream, which, from the fountain of the heart 

Issuing, however feebly, nowhere flows 

"Without access of unexpected strength. 

But, above all, the victory is most sure 

Por him, who, seeking faith by virtue, strives 

To yield entire submission to 'the law 

Of conscience — conscience reverenced and obeyed, 

As God's most intimate presence in the soul, 

And his most perfect image in the world. 

— ^Endeavour thus to live ; these rules regard ; 

These helps solicit ; and a stedfast seat 

Shall then be yours among the happy few 

Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 

Sons of the morning. For your nobler part, 

IBre disencumbered of her mortal chains, 
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Doubt shall be quelled and trouble chased away ; 
With only such degree of sadness left 
As may support longings of pure desire ; 
And strengthen love, rejoicing secretly 
In the sublime attractions of the grave." 

While, in this strain, the venerable Sage 
Poured forth his aspirations, and announced 
His judgments, near that lonely house we paced 
A plot of green-sward, seemingly preserved 
By nature's care from wreck of scattered stones, 
And from encroachment of encircling heath : 
Small space ! but, for reiterated steps, 
Smooth and commodious ; as a stately deck 
Which to and fro the mariner is used 
To tread for pastime, talking with his mates, 
Or haply thinking of far-distant friends. 
While the ship glides before a steady breeze. 
Stillness prevailed around us : and the voice 
That spake was capable to lift the soul 
Towardregionsyetmoretranqml. But,methought, 
That he, whose fixed despondency had given 
Impulse and motive to that strong discourse, 
Was less upraised in spirit than abashed ; 
Shrinking from admonition, like a man 
Who feels that to exhort is to reproach. 
Yet not to be diverted from his aim, 
The Sage continued : — 

"For that other loss, 
The loss of confidenoe tn social man. 
By the unexpected transports of our age 
Carried so high, that every thought, which looked 
Beyond the temporal destiny of the Kind, 
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To many seemed superfluous — as, nc '•Ause 
Could e'er for such exalted confidence 
Exist ; so, none is now for fixed despair : 
The two extremes are equally disowned 
By reason : if, with sharp recoil, from one 
Tou have been driven far as its opposite, 
Between them seek the point whereon to build 
Sound expectations. So doth he advice 
Who shared at first the illusion ; but was soon 
Cast from the pedestal of pride by shocks 
Which Nature gently gave, in woods and fields ; 
Nor unreproved by Providence, thus speaking 
To the inattentive children of the world : 

* Vain-glorious Generation ! what new powers 

' On you have been conferred? what gifts, withheld 

* From your progenitors, have ye received, 

* Pit recompense of new desert ? what claim 

* Are ye prepared to urge, that my decrees 

' For you should undergo a sudden change ; 
' And the weak functions of one busy day, 

* Eeclaiming and extirpating, perform 

* What all the slowly-moving years of time, 

* With their united force, have left undone ? 

* By nature's gradual processes be taught ; 

* By story be confounded ! Te aspire 

* Bashly, to fall once more ; and that false fruit, 

* Which, to your over-weening spirits, yields 

* Hope of a flight celestial, will produce 

* Misery and shame. But Wisdom of her sons 

* Shall not the less, though late, be justified,' 

Such timely warning," said the Wanderer, "gave 
That visionary voice ; and, at this day, 
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When a Tartarean darkness overspreads 
The groaning nations ; when the impious rule> 
By will or by established ordinance, 
Their own dire agents, and constrain the good 
To acts which they abhor ; though I bewail 
This triumph, yet the pity of my heart 
Prevents me not from owning, that the law, 
By wliich mankind now suffers, is most just 
Per by superior energies ; more strict 
AfQance in each other ; faith more firm 
In their unhallowed principles ; the bad 
Have fairly earned a victory o'er the weak, 
The vacillating, inconsistent good. 
Therefore, not unconaoled, I wait— in hope 
To see the moment, when the righteous cause 
Shall gain defenders zealous and devout 
As they who have opposed her ; in which Virtue 
"Will, to her efforts, tolerate no bounds 
That are not lofty as her rights ; aspiring 
By impulse of her own ethereal zeal. 
That spirit only can redeem mankind ; 
And when that sacred spirit shall appear, 
Then shall our triumph be complete as theirs. 
Tet, should this confidence prove vain, the wise 
Have still the keeping of their proper peace ; 
Are guardians of their own tranquillity. 
They act, or they recede, observe, and feel ; 
* Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, about the which 
Those revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll ; where all the aspects of misery 
Predominate ; whose strong effects are such 
As he must bear, being powerless to redress \ 
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.And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himself y how poor a thing is Man ! ' * 

Happy is lie who lives to understand, 
Not human nature only, but explores 
All natures, — ^to the end that he may find 
The law that governs each ; and where begins 
The union, the partition where, that makes 
Ejnd and degree, among all visible Beings ; 
The constitutions, powers, and faculties, 
Which they inherit, — cannot step beyond, — 
And cannot fall beneath ; that do assign 
To every class its station and its office. 
Through all the mighty commonwealth of things 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign Man« 
Such converse, if directed by a meek, 
Sincere, and humble spirit, teaches love : 
Por knowledge is delight ; and such delight 
Breeds love : yet, suited as it rather is 
To thought and to the climbing intellect. 
It teaches less to love, than to adore ; 
If that be not indeed the highest love ! " 

" Tet," said I, tempted here to interpose, 
" The dignity of life is not impaired 
By aught that innocently satisfies 
The humbler cravings of the heart ; and he 
Is a still happier man, who, for those heights 
Of speculation not xmfit, descends ; 
And such benign affections cultivates 
Among the inferior kinds ; not merely those 

* Daniel. 
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That he may call his own, and which depend, 
As individual objects of regard, 
Upon his care, &om whom he also looks 
!For signs and tokens of a mutual bond ; 
But others, far beyond this narrow sphere. 
Whom, for the very sake of love, he loves. 
Nor is it a mean praise of rural life 
And solitude, that they do favour most. 
Most frequently call forth, and best sustain, 
These pure sensations ; that can penetrate 
The obstreperous city ; on the barren seas 
Are not unfelt ; and much might recommend, 
How much they might inspirit and endear. 
The loneliness of this sublime retreat !" 

" Yes," said the Sage, resuming the discourse 
Again directed to his downcast Friend, 
" If, with the froward will and grovelling soul 
Of man, offended, liberty is here. 
And invitation every hour renewed. 
To mark their placid state, who never heard 
Of a command which they have power to break. 
Or rule which they are tempted to transgress : 
These, with a soothed or elevated heart. 
May we behold ; their knowledge register ; 
Observe their ways ; and, free from envy, find 
Complacence there : — but wherefore this to you ? 
I guess that, welcome to your lonely hearth. 
The redbreast, ruffled up by winter's cold 
Into a ^ feathery bunch,' feeds at your hand : 
A box, perchance, is from your casement hung 
For the small wren to build in ; — not in vain, 
The barriers disregarding that surround 
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This deep abiding place, before your sight 

Mounts on the breeze the butterfly ; and soars, 

Small creature as she is, &om earth's bright flowers^ 

Into the dewy clouds. Ambition reigns 

In the waste wilderness : the Soul ascends 

Drawn towards her native firmament of heaven, 

When the fresh eagle, in the month of May, 

TJpbome, at evening, on replenished wing. 

This shaded valley leaves ; and leaves the dark 

Empurpled hills, conspicuously renewing 

A proud communication with the sun 

Low sunk beneath the horizon ! — List ! — I heard, 

From yon huge breast of rock, a voice sent forth 

As if the visible mountain made the cry. 

Again ! " — The effect upon the soul was such 

As he expressed : from out the mountain's heart 

The solemn voice appeared to issue, startling 

The blank air — for the region all around 

Stood empty of all shape of life, and silent 

Save for that single cry, the unanswered bleat 

Of a poor lamb — ^leffc somewhere to itself, 

The plaintive spirit of the solitude ! 

He paused, as if unwilling to proceed. 

Through consciousness that silence in such place 

"Was best, the most affecting eloquence. 

But soon his thoughts returned upon themselves, 

And, in soft tone of speech, thus he resumed. 

" Ah ! if the heart, too confidently raised. 
Perchance too lightly occupied, or lulled 
Too easily, despise or overlook 
The vassalage that binds her to the earth. 
Her sad dependence upon time, and all 
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The trepidations of mortality, 

"What place so destitute and void — but there 

The little flower her vanity shall check ; 

The trailing worm reprove her thoughtless pride ? 

These craggy regions, these chaotic wilds, 
Does that benignity pervade, that warms 
The mole contented with her darksome walk 
In the cold ground ; and to the emmet gives 
Her foresight, and intelligence that makes 
The tiny creatures strong by social league ; 
Supports the generations, multiplies 
Their tribes, till we behold a spacious plain 
Or grassy bottom, all, with little hills — 
Their labour, covered, as a lake with waves ; 
Thousands of cities, in the desert place 
Built up of life, and food, and means of life ! 
Nor wanting here, to entertain the thought, 
Creatures that in communities exist, 
Less, as might seem, for general guardianship 
Or through dependence upon mutual aid, 
Than by participation of delight 
And a strict love of fellowship, combined. 
What other spirit can it be that prompts 
The gilded summer flies to mix and weave 
Their sports together in the solar beam. 
Or in the gloom of twilight hum their joy ? 
More obviously the self-same influence rules 
The feathered kinds ; the fieldfare's pensive flock, 
The cawing rooks, and sea-mews from afar. 
Hovering above these inland solitudes. 
By the rough wind unscattered, at whose call 
Tip through the trencher of the long-drawn vales 
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Their voyage was begun : nor is its power 

TJnfelt among the sedentary fowl 

That seek yon pool, and there prolong their stay 

In silent coDgress ; or together roused 

Take flight ; while with their clang the air resounds : 

And, over all, in that ethereal vault, 

Is the mute company of changeful clouds ; 

Bright apparition, suddenly put forth, 

The rainbow smiling on the faded storm ; 

The mild assemblage of the starry heavens ; 

And the great sun, earth's universal lord ! 

How bountiful is Nature ! he shall find 
Who seeks not ; and to him, who hath not asked. 
Large measure shall be dealt. Three sabbath-days 
Are scarcely told, since, on a service bent 
Of mere humanity, you clomb those heights ; 
And what a marvellous and heavenly show 
"Was suddenly revealed ! — the swains moved on, 
And heeded not : you lingered, you perceived 
And felt, deeply as living man could feel. 
There is a luxury in self-dispraise ; 
And inward self-disparagement affords 
To meditative spleen a grateful feast. 
Trust me, pronouncing on your own desert, 
Tou judge unthankfully : distempered nerves 
Infect the thoughts : the languor of the frame 
Depresses the soul's vigour. Quit your couch — 
Cleave not so fondly to your moody cell ; 
Nor let the hallowed powers, that shed from heaven 
Stillness and rest, with disapproving eye 
Look down upon your taper, through a watch 
Of midnight hours, unseasonably twinkling 
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In this deep Hollow, like a sullen star 

Dimly reflected in a lonely pool. 

Take courage, and withdraw yourself from ways 

That run not parallel to nature's course. 

!Rise with the lark ! your matins shall obtain 

Grace, be their composition what it may, 

If but with hers performed ; climb once again, 

Climb every day, those ramparts ; meet the breeze 

Upon their tops, adventurous as a bee 

That from your garden thither soars, to feed 

On new-blown heath ; let yon commanding rock 

Be your frequented watch-tower ; roll the stone 

In thunder down the mountains ; with all your might 

Chase the wild goat ; and if the bold red deer 

Fly to those harbours, driven by hound and horn 

Loud echoing, add your speed to the pursuit ; 

So, wearied to your hut shall you return, 

And sink at evening into sound repose." 

The Solitary lifted toward the hills 
A kindling eye : — accordant feelings rushed 
Into my bosom, whence these words broke forth : 
" Oh ! what a joy it were, in vigorous health, 
To have a body (this our vital frame 
"With shrinking sensibility endued, 
And all the nice regards of flesh and blood) 
And to the elements surrender it 
As if it were a spirit ! — How divine. 
The liberty, for frail, for mortal, man 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps ; regions consecrate 
To oldest time ! and^ reckJess of the storm 
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That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 

Be as a presence or a motion — one 

Among the many there ; and while the mists 

Flying, and rainy vapours, call out shapes 

And phantoms from the crags and solid earth 

As fast as a musician scatters sounds 

Out of an instrument ; and while the streams 

(As at a first creation and in haste 

To exercise their untried faculties) 

Descending from the region of the clouds. 

And starting from the hollows of the earth 

More multitudinous every moment, rend 

Their way before them — what a joy to roam 

An equal among mightiest energies ; 

And haply sometimes with articulate voice, 

Amid the deafening tumult, scarcely heard 

By him that utters it, exclaim aloud, 

^ Bage on ye elements ! let moon and stars 

Their aspects lend, and mingle in their turn 

With this commotion (ruinous though it be) 

"From day to night, from night to day, prolonged ! * 

" Yes," said the "Wanderer, taking from my lips 
The strain of transport, " whosoe'er in youth 
Has, through ambition of his soul, given way 
To such desires, and grasped at such delight, 
Shall feel congenial stirrings late and long, 
In spite of all the weakness that life brings, 
Its cares and sorrows ; he, though taught to own 
The tranquillizing power of time, shall wake, 
"Wake sometimes to a noble restlessness- 
Loving; the sports which once he gloried in. 



•• 
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Compatriot, Friend, remote are Garry's JiiHs, 
The streams far distant of your native glen ; 
Yet is their form and image here ezprepsQ^ 
With brotherly resemblance. Turn your stepa 
Wherever fancy leads ; by day, by nigh|;^ 
Are various engines working, not the sajme 
As those with which your soul in youth w:a9 9)^07^, 
But by the great Artificer endowed 
With no inferior power. "JTou ^well alo^e^ 
Tou walk, you live, you speculate alone 5 
Yet doth remembrance, like a sovereign pi^oe, 
Por you a stately gallery maintain 
Of gay or tragic pictures. You have seen^ 
Have acted, suffered, travelled far, observed 
With no incurious eye ; and books are youcB, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies 
Preserved from age to age ; more precioius i^ 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And orient gems, which, for a day of ne^d, 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards of truth you can unlock at wiU^: 
And music waits upon yoxir skilful touch. 
Sounds which the wanderingshepherdfrom these height^ 
Hears, and forgets his purpose ; — ^furnished thu?^ 
How can you droop, if willing to be upraise4 ? 

« 

A piteous lot it were to flee from Man — 
Yet not rejoice in Nature. He, whose hpurs 
Are by domestic pleasures uncaressed 
And unenlivened ; wlio exists whole years 
Apart from benefits received or done 
•Mid the transactions of the bustling crowd ; 
Who neither hears, nor feels a ^vish to hear, 

▼01.. VL «^ 
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Of the world's interests — such a one hath need 

Of a quick fancy, and an active heart, 

That, for the day's consumption, books may yield 

Pood Hot unwholesome ; earth and air correct 

His morbid humour, with delight supplied 

Or solace, varying as the seasons change. 

— rTruth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of ease 

And easy contemplation ; gay parterres, 

And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 

And shady groves in studied contrast — each, 

Por recreation, leading into each : 

These may he range, if willing to partake 

Their soft indulgences, and in due time 

May issue thence, recruited for the tasks 

And course of service Truth requires from those 

Who tend her altars, wait upon her throne, 

And guard her fortresses. Who thinks, and feels. 

And recognises ever and anon 

The breeze of nature stirring in his soul. 

Why need such man go desperately astray. 

And nurse * the dreadful appetite of death ?' 

If tired with systems, each in its degree 

Substantial, and all crumbling in their turn, 

Let him build systems of his own, and smile 

At the fond work, demolished with a touch ; 

If unreligious, let him be at once. 

Among ten thousand innocents, enrolled 

A pupil in the many-chambered school, 

Where superstition weaves her airy dreams. 

Life's autumn past, I stand on winter's verge ; 
And daily lose what I desire to keep : 
Yet rather would I instantly decline 
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To the traditionary sympathies 

Of a most rustic ignorance, and take 

A fearful apprehension from the owl 

Or death-watch : and as readily rejoice, 

If two auspicious magpies crossed my way ; — 

To this would rather bend than see and hear 

The repetitions wearisome of sense, 

Where soul is dead, and feeling hath no place ; 

"Where knowledge, ill begun in cold remark 

On outward things, with formal inference ends ; 

Or, if the mind turn inward, she recoils 

At once — or, not recoiling, is perplexed — 

Lost in a gloom of uninspired research ; 

Meanwhile, the heart within the heart, the seat 

Where peace and happy consciousness should dwell, 

On its own axis restlessly revolving, 

Seeks, yet can nowhere find, the light of truth. 

Upon the breast of new-created earth 
Man walked ; and when and wheresoe'er he moved, 
Alone or mated, solitude was not. 
He heard, borne on the wind, the articulate voice 
Of God ; and Angels to his sight appeared 
Crowning the glorious hills of paradise ; 
Or through the groves gliding like morning mist 
Enkindled by the sun. He sate — and talked 
"With winged Messengers ; who daily brought 
To his small island in the ethereal deep 
Tidings of joy and love. — Erom those pure heights 
(Whether of actual vision, sensible 
To sight and feeling, or that in this sort 
Have condescendingly been shadowed forth 
Communications spiritualljr maintained, 
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And intuitions moral and divine) 

Pell Human-kind — to banishment condemned 

That flowing years repealed not : and distress 

And grief spread wide ; but Man escaped the doom 

Of destitution ; — solitude was not. 

— Jehovah — shapeless Power above all Powers, 

Single and one, the omnipresent God^ 

Bj vocal utterance, or blaze of light, 

Or cloud of darkness, localised in heaven; 

On earth, enshrined within the wandering ark ; 

Or, out of Sion, thundering from his throne 

Between the Cherubim — on the chosen Eace 

Showered miracles, and ceased not to dispense 

Judgments, that flUed the land from age to age 

"With hope, and love, and gratitude, and fear ; 

And with amazement smote ; — thereby to assert 

TTia scorned, or unacknowledged, sovereignty. 

And when the One, ineffable of name. 

Of nature indivisible, withdrew 

Prom mortal adoration or regard, 

Not then was Deity engulphed ; nor Man, 

The rational creature, left, to feel the weight 

Of his own reason, without sense or thought 

Of higher reason and a purer will. 

To benefit and bless, through mightier power : — 

Whether the Persian — zealous to reject 

Altar and image, and the inclusive walls 

And roofs of temples built by human hands — 

To loftiest heights ascending, from their tops, 

"With myrtle-wreathed tiara on his brow. 

Presented sacrifice to moon and stars. 

And to the winds and mother elements. 

And the whole circle of the heavens, for him 
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A sensitive existence, and a God, 
With lifted hands invoked, and songs of praise: 
Or, less reluctantly to bonds of sense 
Yielding his soul, the Babylonian framed 
For influence undefined a personal shape ; 
And, from the plain, with toil immense, upreared 
Tower eight times planted on the top of tower. 
That Belus, nightly to his splendid couch 
Descending, there might rest ; upon that height 
Pure and serene, diflfused — ^to overlook 
"Winding Euphrates, and the city vast 
Of his devoted worshippers, far-stretched, 
"With grove and field and garden interspersed ; 
Their town, and foodful region for support 
Against the pressure of beleaguering war. 

Chaldean Shepherds, ranging trackless fields, 
Beneath the concave of unclouded skies 
Spread like a sea, in boundless solitude, 
Looked on the polar star, as on a guide 
And guardian of their course, that never closed 
His stedfast eye. The planetary Five 
With a submissive reverence they beheld ; 
Watched, from the centre ot their sleeping flocks, 
Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to move 
Carrying through ether, in perpetual round. 
Decrees and resolutions of the Gods ; 
And, by their aspects, signifying works 
Of dim futurity, to Man revealed. 
— The imaginative faculty was lord 
Of observations natural ; and, thus 
Led on, those shepherds made report of stars 
In set rotation passing to and tro, 
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Between the orbs of our apparent sphere 
And ita invisible counterpart, adorned 
With answering constellations, under earth, 
Bemoved from all approach of living sight 
But present to the dead ; who, so they deemed, 
Like those celestial messengers beheld 
All accidents, and judges were of aU. 

The lively G-recian, in a land of hills, 
Bivers and fertile plains, and sounding shores,-^ 
Under a cope of sky more variable. 
Could find commodious place for every Q-od, 
Promptly received, as prodigally brought. 
Prom the surrounding countries, at the choice 
Of all adventurers. With unrivalled skill, 
As nicest observation furnished hints 
iFor studious fancy, his quick hand bestowed 
On fluent operations a fixed shape ; 
Metal or stone, idolatrously served. 
And yet — triumphant o'er this pompous show 
Of art, this palpable array of sense, 
On every side encountered ; in despite 
Of the gross fictions chanted in the streets 
By wandering Bhapsodists ; and in contempt 
Of doubt and bold denial hourly urged 
Amid the wrangling schools — a spieit hung, 
Beautiful region ! o'er thy towns and farms. 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived ; and acts 
Of immortality, in Nature's course, 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
As bonds, on grave philosopher imposed 
And armbd warrior ^ and in every grove 
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A gay or pensive tenderness prevailed, i 

"When piety more awful had relaxed. 
— * Take, running river, take these locks of mine *— » 
Thus would the Votary say — * this severed hair, 

* My vow fulfilling, do I here present, 

* Thankful for my beloved child's return. 

' Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath trod, ' 

* Thy murmurs heard ; and drunk the crystal lymph ; 

* "With which thou dost refresh the thirsty lip, 

* And, all day long, moisten these flowery fields !' ' 
And doubtless, sometimes, when the hair was shed 
Upon the flowing stream, a thought arose 

Of Life continuous. Being unimpaired ; 
That hath been, is, and where it was and is 
There shall endure, — existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident ; 
Prom diminution safe and weakening age ; 
"While man grows old, and dwindles, and decays ; 
And countless generations of mankind 
Depart ; and leave no vestige where they trod. 

We live by Admiration, Hope, and Love ; 
And, even as these are well and wisely fixed. 
In dignity of being we ascend. 
But what is error ?*' — " Answer he who can !" 
The Sceptic somewhat haughtily exclaimed : 
" Love, Hope, and Admiration, — are they not 
Mad Fancy's favourite vassals ? Does not life 
Use them, full oft, as pioneers to ruin. 
Guides to destruction ? Is it well to trust 
Imagination's light when reason's fails. 
The unguarded taper where the guarded faints ? 
—Stoop from those heights, and Bobexly declaim 
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What error is ; and, of our errors, which 
Doth most debase the mind ; the genuine seats 
Of power, where are they ? Who shall regulate, 
With truth, the scale of intellectual rank ? ** 

" Methinks," persuasively the Sage replied, 
** That for this arduous office you possess 
Some rare advantages. Tour early days 
A grateful recollection must supply 
Of much exalted good by Heaven vouchsafed 
To dignify the humblest state. — Yout voice 
Hath, in my hearing, often testified 
That poor men's children, they, and they alone/ 
By their condition taught, can understand 
The wisdom of the prayer that daily asks 
Por daily bread. A consciousness is yours 
How feelingly religion may be learned 
In smoky cabins, from a mother's tongue — 
Heard while the dwelling vibrates to the din 
Of the contiguous torrent, gathering strength 
At every moment — and, with strength, increase 
Of fury ; or, while snow is at the door. 
Assaulting and defending, and the wind, 
A sightless labourer, whistles at his work — • 
Fearful ; but resignation tempers fear. 
And piety is sweet to infant minds. 
— The Shepherd-lad, that in the sunshine carves, 
On the green turf, a dial — to divide 
The silent hours ; and who to that report 
Can portion out his pleasures, and adapt. 
Throughout a long and lonely summer's day 
His round of pastoral duties, is not left 
TFitJi Jess inteUigeiicG for moral things 
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Of gravest import. Early he perceives, 

Within himself, a measure and a rule. 

Which to the sun of truth he can apply, 

That shines for him, and shines for all maniind. 

Experience daily fixing his regards 

On nature's wants, he knows how few they are,- 

And where they lie, how answered and appeased. 

This knowledge ample recompense affords 

For manifold privations ; he refers 

His notions to this standard ; on this rock 

Kests his desires ; and hence, in after life. 

Soul-strengthening patience, and sublime content. 

Imagination — not permitted here 

To waste her powers, as in the worldling's mind, 

On fickle pleasures, and superfluous cares. 

And trivial ostentation — is left free 

And puissant to range the solemn walka 

Of time and nature, girded by a zone 

That, while it binds, invigorates and supports^ 

Acknowledge, then, that whether by the side 

Of his poor hut, or on the mountain top. 

Or in the cultured field, a Man so bred 

(Take from him what you will upon the score 

Of ignorance or illusion) lives and breathes 

For noble purposes of mind : his heart 

Beats to the heroic song of ancient days ; 

His eye distinguishes, his soul creates. 

And those illusions, which excite the scorn 

Or move the pity of unthinking minds. 

Are they not mainly outward ministers 

Of inward conscience ? with whose service charged 

They came and go, appeared and disappear, 

Diverting evil purposes, remorse 
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Awakening, cliastening an intemperate grief, 

Or pride of heart abating : and, whene'er 

Por less important ends those phantoms move. 

Who would forbid them, if their presence serve — 

On thinly-peopled mountains and wild heaths, 

Filling a space, else vacant — to exalt 

The forms of Nature, and enlarge her powers ? 

Once more to distant ages of the world 
Let us revert, and place before our thoughts 
The face which rural solitude might wear 
To the unenlightened swains of pagan Greece. 
— ^In that fair clime, the lonely herdsman, stretched ' 
On the soft grass through half a summer's day, 
"With music lulled his indolent repose : 
And, in some fit of weariness, if he. 
When his own breath was silent, chanced to hear 
A distant strain, far sweeter than the sounds 
Which his poor skill could make, his fancy fetched, 
Even from the blazing chariot of the sun, 
A beardless Youth, who touched a golden lute. 
And filled the illumined groves with ravishment. 
The nightly hunter, lifting a bright eye 
Up towards the crescent moon, with grateful heart 
Called on the lovely wanderer who bestowed 
That timely light, to share his joyous sport : 
And hence, a beaming Goddess with her Nymphs, 
Across the lawn and through the darksome grove. 
Not unaccompanied with tuneful notes 
By echo multiplied from rock or cave. 
Swept in the storm of chase ; as moon and stars 
Glance rapidly along the clouded heaven. 
When winds are blowing strong. The traveller slaked 
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His thirst from rill or gushing fount, and thanked 

The Naiad. Sunbeams, upon distant hills 

Gliding apace, with shadows in their train, 

Might, with small help from fancy, be transformed 

Into fleet Oreads sporting visibly. 

The Zephyrs fanning, as they passed, their wings. 

Lacked not, for love, fair objects whom they wooed 

"With gentle whisper. "Withered boughs grotesque, ' 

Stripped of their leaves and twigs by hoary age. 

Prom depth of shaggy covert peeping forth 

In the low vale, or on steep mountain side ; 

And, sometimes, intermixed with stirring horns 

Of the live deer, or goat's depending beard, — ' 

These were the lurking Satyrs, a wild brood 

Of gamesome Deities ; or Pan himself. 

The simple shepherd's awe-inspiring God ! " 

The strain was aptly chosen ; and I eould mark 
Its kindly influence, o'er the yielding brow 
Of our Companion, gradually diffused ; 
While, listening, he had paced the noiseless turf. 
Like one whose untired ear a murmuring stream 
Detains ; but tempted now to interpose. 
He with a smile exclaimed : — 

" 'Tis well you speak 
At a safe distance from our native land. 
And from the mansions where our youth was taught. 
The true descendants of those godly men 
Who swept from Scotland, in a flame of zeal, 
Shrine, altar, image, and the massy piles 
That harboured them, — the souls retaining yet 
The churlish features of that after-race 
Who fled to woods, caverns, and jutting toc^s, 
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In deadly scorn of superstitious rites,^ 

Or what their scruples construed to be such — 

How, think you, would they tolerate this scheme 

Of fine propensities, that tends, if urged 

Par as it might be urged, to sow afresh 

The weeds of Romish phantasy, in vain 

Uprooted ; would re-consecrate our wella 

To good Saint Fillan and to fair Saint Anne ; 

And from long banishment recal Saint G-iles, 

To watch again with tutelary love 

O'er stately Edinborough throned on crags ? 

A blessed restoration, to behold 

The patron, on the shoulders of his priests, 

Once more parading through her crowded streets 

Now simply guarded by the sober powers 

Of science, and philosophy, and sense ! " 

This answer followed. — "You have turned my thoughts 
Upon our brave Progenitors, who rose 
Against idolatry with warlike mind. 
And shrunk from vain observances, to lurk 
In woods, and dwell under impending rocks 
Ill-sheltered, and oft wanting fire and food ; 
Why ? — for this very reason that they felt, 
And did acknowledge, wheresoe'er they moved, 
A spiritual presence, oft-times misconceived. 
But still a high dependence, a divine 
Bounty and government, that filled their hearts 
"With joy, and gratitude, and fear, and love ; 
And from their fervent lips drew hymns of praise, 
That through the desert rang. Though favoured less, 
Far less, than these, yet such, in their degree, 
Were those bewildered Pagans of old time. 
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Bejond their own poor natures and above 
Thej looked ; were humbly thankful for the ^ood 
Which the warm sun solicited, and earth 
Bestowed ; were gladsome, — and their moral sense 
They fortified with reverence for the Gods ; 
And they had hopes that overstepped the Grav^. 

4 

Now, shall our great Discoverers," he exclaimed^ 
Eaising his voice triumphantly, " obtain 
From sense and reason less than these obtained. 
Though far misled ? Shall men for whom our age 
Unbaffled powers of vision hath prepared. 
To explore the world without and world within. 
Be joyless as the blind ? Ambitious spirits — 
"Whom earth, at this late season, hath produced 
To regulate the moving spheres, and weigh 
The planets in the hollow of their hand; 
And they who rather dive than soar, whose pains 
Have solved the elements, or analysed 
The thinking principle — shall they in fact 
Prove a degraded E-ace ? and what avails 
Henown, if their presumption make them such ? 
Oh ! there is laughter at their work in heaven ! 
Inquire of ancient Wisdom ; go, demand 
Of mighty Nature, if 'twas ever meant 
That we should pry far off yet be unraised;; 
That we should pore, and dwindle as we jpore^ 
Viewing all objects unremittingly 
In disconnexion dead and spiritless ; 
And still dividing, and dividing still. 
Break down all grandeur, still unsatisfied 
With the perverse attempt, while littleness 
May yet become more little ; waging tUua 
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An impious warfare with the very life 
Of our own souls I 

And if indeed there be 
An all-pervading Spirit, upon whom 
Our dark foundations rest, could he design 
That this magnificent eflfect of power, 
The earth we tread, the skj that we behold 
By day, and all the pomp which night reveals ; 
That these — and that superior mystery 
Our vital frame, so fearfully devised. 
And the dread soul within it — should exist 
Only to be examined, pondered, searched, 
Probed, vexed, and criticised ? Accuse me not 
Of arrogance, unknown Wanderer as I am, 
If, having walked with Nature threescore years. 
And offered, far as frailty would allow, 
My heart a daily sacrifice to Truth, 
I noW affirm of Nature and of Truth, 
Whom I have served, that their Diyikity 
Bevolts, offended at the ways of men 
Swayed by such motives, to such ends employed ; 
Philosophers, who, though the human soul 
Be of a thousand faculties composed. 
And twice ten thousand interests, do yet prize 
This soul, and the transcendent universe, 
"No more than as a mirror that reflects 
To proud Self-love her own intelligence ; 
That one, poor, finite object, in the abyss 
Of infinite Being, twinkling restlessly ! 

Nor higher place can be assigned to him 
And his compeers — the laughing Sage of France.- 
Crowned waa he, if my memory do not err^ 
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With laurel planted upon hoary hairs, 

In sign of conquest by his wit achieved 

And benefits his wisdom had conferred ; 

His stooping body tottered with wreaths of flowers 

Opprest, far less becoming ornaments 

Than Spring oft twines about a mouldering tree ; 

Yet so it pleased a fond, a vain, old Man, 

And a most frivolous people. Him I mean 

Who penned, to ridicule confiding faith. 

This sorry Legend ; which by chance we found 

Piled in a nook, through malice, as might seem, 

Among more innocent rubbish." — Speaking thus, 

With a brief notice when, and how, and where, 

We had espied the book, he drew it forth ; 

And courteously, as if the act removed. 

At once, all traces from the good Man's heart 

Of unbenign aversion or contempt, 

Eestored it to its owner. " Q-entle Friend," 

Herewith he grasped the Solitary's hand, 

" You have known lights and guides better than these. 

Ah ! let not aught amiss within dispose 

A noble mind to practise on herself, 

And tempt opinion to support the wrongs 

Of passion : whatsoe'er be felt or feared. 

From higher judgment-seats make no appeal 

To lower : can you question that the soul 

Inherits an allegiance, not by choice 

To be cast off, upon an oath proposed 

By each new upstart notion ? In the ports 

Of levity no refuge can be found, 

No shelter, for a spirit in distress. 

He, who by wilful disesteem of life 

And proud insensibility to hope. 
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Affronts the eye of Solitude, sball learn 
That her mild nature can be terrible ; 
That neither she nor Silence lack the power 
To avenge their own insulted majestj. 

O blest seclusion ! when the mind admits 
The law of duty ; and can therefore mov« 
Through each vicissitude of loss and gain, 
Linked in entire complacence with her choice ; 
"When youth's presumptuousness is mellowed down, 
And manhood's vain anxiety dismissed ; 
"When wisdom shows her seasonable fruit, 
Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure hung 
In sober plenty ; when the spirit stoops 
To drink with gratitude the crystal stream 
Of unreproved enjoyment ; and is pleased 
To muse, and be saluted by the air 
Of meek repentance, wafting waJl-flower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of fallen pride 
And chambers of transgression, now forlorn. 
O, calm contented days, and peaceful nights ! 
"Who, when such good can be obtained, would strive 
To reconcile his manhood to a couch 
Soft, as may seem, but, under that disguise. 
Stuffed with the thorny substance of the past 
Por fixed annoyance ; and full oft beset 
"With floating dreams, black and disconsolate. 
The vapoury phantoms of futurity ? 

"Within the soul a faculty abides. 
That with interpositions, which would hide 
And darken, so can deal that they become 
Contingenciea of pomp ; and serve to exalt 
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Her native briglitness. As the ample moon, 
In the deep stiUness of a summer even 
Eising behind a thick and loftj grove, 
Bums, like an unconsuming fire of light, 
In the green trees ; aud, kindling on aU sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own. 
Tea, with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene. Like power abides 
In man's celestial spirit ; virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire, 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
Prom error, disappointment — nay, from guilt ; 
And sometimes, so relenting justice wills, 
Prom palpable oppressions of despair." 

The Solitary by these words was touched 
"With manifest emotion, and exclaimed ; 
" But how begin ? and whence ? — * The Mind is fipee — 
Eesolve,' the haughty Moralist would say, 
* This single act is all that we demand.' 
Alas ! such wisdom bids a creature fly 
Whose very sorrow is, that time hath shorn 
His natural wings ! — To friendship let him turn 
Por succour ; but perhaps he sits alone 
On stormy waters, tossed in a little boat 
That holds but him, and can contain no more ! 
Religion tells of amity sublime 
"Which no condition can preclude ; of One 
Who sees all suffering, comprehends all wants. 
All weakness fathoms, can supply all needs : 
But is that bounty absolute ? — His gUts, 

VOL, Vi i» 
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Are they not, still, in some degree, rewards 

For acts of service ? Can his love extend 

To hearts that own not him ? "Will showers of grace, 

"When in the sky no promise may be seen. 

Fall to refresh a parched and withered land ? 

Or shall the groaning Spirit cast her load 

At the Eedeemer's feet ? " 

In rueful tone, 
With some impatience in his mien, he spake : 
Back to my mind rushed all that had*been urged 
To calm the Sufferer when his story closed ; 
I looked for counsel as unbending now ; 
But a discriminating sympathy 
Stooped to this apt reply : — 

" As men from men 
Do, in the constitution of their souls, 
Differ, by mystery not to be explained ; 
And as we fall by various ways, and sink 
One deeper than another, self-condemned. 
Through manifold degrees of guilt and shame ; 
So manifold and various are the ways 
Of restoration, fashioned to the steps 
Of all infirmity, and tending all 
To the same point, attainable by all — 
Peace in ourselves, and union with our Q-od. 
For you, assuredly, a hopeful road 
Lies open : we have heard from you a voice 
^At every moment softened in its course 
By tenderness of heart ; have seen your eye, 
Even like an altar lit by fire from heaven, 
Kindle before ua. — Tour discourse this dav, 
That, like the fabled Lethe, wished to flow 
Tn creeping sadness, through oblivious shades 
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Of death and niglit, has caught at every turn 
The colours of the sun. Access for you 
Is yet preserved to principles of truth, 
"Which the imaginative Will upholds 
In seats of wisdom, not to be approached 
By the inferior Faculty that moulds. 
With her minute and speculative pains. 
Opinion, ever changing ! 

I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell ; . 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for from within were heard 
Murmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Paith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 
Adore, and worship, when you know it not ; 
Pious beyond the intention of your thought ; 
Devout above the meaning of your will. 
— ^Tes, you have felt, and may not cease to feeL 
The estate of man would be indeed forlorn 
If false conclusions of the reasoning power 
Made the eye blind, and closed the passages 
Through which the ear converses with the heart. 
Has not the soul^ the being of your lite, 

1*^ 
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Beceived a sliock of awful consciousness, 

In some calm season, when these lofty rocks 

At night's approach bring down the unclouded sky, 

To rest upon their circiunambient walls j 

A temple framing of dimensions vast. 

And yet not too enormous for the sound 

Of human anthems, — choral song, or burst 

Sublime of instrumental harmony, 

To glorify the Eternal ! What if these 

Did never break the stillness that prevails 

Here, — ^if the solemn nightingale be mute. 

And the soft woodlark here did never chant 

Her vespers, — Nature fails not to provide 

Impidse and utterance. The whispering air 

Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights. 

And blind recesses of the cavemed rocks ; 

The little rills, and waters numberless, 

Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 

"With the loud streams : and often, at the hour 

When issue forth the first pale stars, is heard, 

Within the circuit of this fabric huge. 

One voice — the solitary raven, flying 

Athwart the concave of the dark blue dome. 

Unseen, perchance above all power of sight— 

An iron knell ! with echoes from afar 

Faint — and still fainter — as the cry, with which 

The wanderer accompanies her flight 

Through the calm region, fades upon the car. 

Diminishing by distance till it seemed 

To expire ; yet from the abyss is caught again. 

And yet again recovered ! 

But descending 
J^rom these imaginative heights, that yield 
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Par-stretcliing views into eternity, 
Acknowledge that to Nature's humbler power 
Tour cherished sullenness is forced to bend 
Even here, where her amenities are sown 
"With sparing hand. Then trust yourself abroad 
To range her blooming bowers, and spacious fields, 
"Where on the labours of the happy throng 
She smiles, including in her wide embrace 
City, and town, and tower, — and sea with ships 
Sprinkled ; — be our Companion while we track 
Her rivers populous with gliding life ; 
"While, free as air, o'er printless sands we march, 
Or pierce the gloom of her majestic woods ; 
Eoaming, or resting under grateful shade 
In peace and meditative cheerfulness ; 
Where living things, and things inanimate, 
Do speak, at Heaven's command, to eye and ear, 
And speak to social reason's inner sense, 
With inarticulate language. 

Por, the Man — 
"Who, in this spirit, communes with the Forms 
Of nature, who with understanding heart 
Both knows and loves such objects as excite 
No morbid passions, no disquietude. 
No vengeance, and no hatred — needs must feel 
The joy of that pure principle of love 
So deeply, that, unsatisfied with aught 
Less pure and exquisite, he cannot choose 
But seek for objects of a kindred love 
In fellow-natures and a kindred joy. 
Accordingly he by degrees perceives 
His feelings of aversion softened down ; 
A holy tenderness pervade his frame. 
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His sanity of reason not impaired, 

Say rather, all his thoughts now flowing clear, 

Prom a clear fountain flowing, he looks round 

And seeks for good ; and finds the good he seeks : 

Until abhorrence and contempt are things 

He only knows by name ; and, if he hear, 

"From other mouths, the language which they speak, 

He is compassionate ; and has no thought, 

No feeling, which can overcome his love. 

And further ; by contemplating these [Forms 
In the relations which they bear to man. 
He shall discern, how, through the various means 
Which silently they yield, are multiplied 
The spiritual presences of absent things. 
Trust me, that for the instructed, time will come 
"When they shall meet no object but may teach 
Some acceptable lesson to their minds 
Of human sufiering, or of human joy. 
So shall they learn, while all things speak of man, 
Their duties from all forms; and general laws, 
And local accidents, shall tend alike 
To rouse, to urge ; and, with the will, confer 
The ability to spread the blessings wide 
Of true philanthropy. The light of love 
Wot failing, perseverance from their steps 
Departing not, for them shall be confirmed 
The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine. That change shall clothe 
The naked spirit, ceasing to deplore 
The burthen of existence. Science then 
Shall be a precious visitant ; and then, 
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And only then, be worthy of her name : 
Por then her heart shall kindle ; her duU eye, 
Dull and inanimate, no more shall hang 
Chained to its object in brute slavery ; 
But taught with patient interest to watch 
The processes of things, and serve the cause 
Of order and distinctness, not for this 
Shall it forget that its most noble use, 
Its most illustrious province, must be found 
In furnishing clear guidance, a support 
Not treacherous, to the mind's excursive power. 
— So build we up the Being that we are ; 
Thus deeply drinking-in the soul of things. 
We shall be wise perforce ; and, while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 
Shall move unswerving, even as if impelled 
By strict necessity, along the path 
Of order and of good. Whate'er we see, 
Or feel, shall tend to quicken and refine ; 
Shall fix, in calmer seats of moral strength. 
Earthly desires ; and raise, to loftier heights 
Of divine love, our intellectual soul." 

Here closed the Sage that eloquent harangue, 
Poured forth with fervour in continuous stream. 
Such as, remote, mid savage wilderness. 
An Indian Chief discharges from his breast 
Into the hearing of assembled tribes. 
In open circle seated round, and hushed 
As the unbreathing air, when not a leaf 
Stirs in the mighty woods. — So did he speak: 
The words he uttered shall not pass away 
Dispersed, like music that the wind takes up 
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Bj snatches, and lets flEill, to be forgotten ; 
No— thej sank into me, the bounteous gift 
Of one whom time and nature had made wise, 
Gracing his doctrine with authority 
Which hostile spirits silentlj allow ; 
Of one accustomed to desires that feed 
On fruitage gathered from the tree of life ; 
To hopes on knowledge and experience built ; 
Of one in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into £dth, and faith become 
A passionate intuition ; whence the Soul, 
Though bound to earth by ties of pity and love. 
From all injurious servitude was free. 

The Sun, before his place of rest were reached, 
Had yet to travel far, but unto us. 
To us who stood low in that hollow dell. 
He had become invisible,— a pomp 
Leaving behind of yellow radiance spread 
Over the mountain sides, in contrast bold 
"With ample shadows, seemingly, no less 
Than those resplendent lights, his rich bequest ; 
A dispensation of his evening power. 
— ^Adown the path that from the glen had led 
The funeral train, the Shepherd and his Mate 
Were seen descending : — forth to greet them ran 
Our little Page : the rustic pair approach ; 
And in the Matron's countenance may be read 
Plain indication that the words, which told 
How that neglected Pensioner was sent 
Before his time into a quiet grave. 
Had done to her humanity no wrong : 
£ut we are kindly welcomed — promptly served 
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Witli ostentatious zeal. — Along the floor 
Of the small Cottage in the lonely Dell 
A grateful couch was spread for our repose ; 
Where, in the guise of mountaineers, we lay. 
Stretched upon fragrant heath, and lulled by sound 
Of far-off torrents charming the still night. 
And, to tired limbs and over-busy thoughts, 
Inviting sleep and soft forgetfulness. 
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THE PASTOR. 

ARGUMENT. 

Farewell to the Valley — Reflections — A large and populous Vale described 
— ^The Pastor's Dwelling, and some account of him — Church and 
Monuments — The Solitary musing, and where — Roused — In the 
Churchyard the Solitary communicates the thoughts which had 
recently passed through Iiis miud — Lofty tone of the Wanderer's 
discourse of yesterday adverted to — Rite of Baptism, and tlie pro- 
fessions accompanying it, contrasted with the real state of human 
life — Apology for the Rite — Inconsistency of the best men— Acknow- 
ledgment that practice falls far below the injunctions of duty as 
existing in the mind — General complaint of a falling-offin the value of 
lifb' after the time of youth — Outward appearances of content and 
happiness in degree illusive— Pastor approaches — Appeal made to 
him— His answer — Wanderer in sympathy with him— Suggestion 
that the least ambitioiis euciuircrs may be most free from error — The 
Pastor is desired to give some portraits of the living or dead from his 
own observatiun of life among these Mountains — and for what pur- 
pose — Pastor consents — Momitain cottage — Excellent qualities of its 
Inhabitants — Solitary expresses his pleasure ; but denies the praise 
of virtue to worth of this kind— Feelings of the Priest before he enters 
upon his account of persons interred in the Churchyard — Graves of 
uubaptized Infants — Funeral and sepulchral observances, whence- 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, whence derived— Profession of belief in 
the doctrine of Immortality. 

" Taeewell, deep Yalley, with thy one rude Houae^ 
And its small lot of life-supporting &elda, 
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And guardian rocks ! — Farewell, attractive seat ! 

To the still influx of the morning light 

Open, and day's pure cheerfulness, but veiled 

From human observation, as if yet 

Primeval forests wrapped thee round with dark 

Impenetrable shade ; once more farewell, 

Majestic circuit, beautiful abyss. 

By Nature destined from the birth of things 

For quietness profound ! " 

Upon the side 
Of that brown ridge, sole outlet of the vale 
Which foot of boldest stranger would attempt, 
Lingering behind my comrades, thus I breathed 
A parting tribute to a spot that seemed 
Like the fixed centre of a troubled world. 
Again I halted with reverted eyes ; 
The chain that would not slacken, was at length 
Snapt, — and, pursuing leisurely my way. 
How vain, thought I, is it by change of place 
To seek that comfort which the mind denies ; 
Yet trial and temptation oft are shunned 
Wisely ; and by such tenure do we hold 
Frail life's possessions, that even they whose fate 
Yields no peculiar reason of complaint 
Might, by the promise that is here, be won 
To steal from active duties, and embrace 
Obscurity, and undisturbed repose. 
— Knowledge, methinks, in these disordered times, 
Should be allowed a privilege to have 
Her anchorites, like piety of old ; 
Men, who, from faction sacred, and unstained 
By war, might, if so minded, turn aside 
TJncensured, and subsist, a scattered few 
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LiTing to Q-od and nature, and content 

With that communion. Consecrated be 

The spots where such abide ! But happier still 

The Man, whom, furthermore, a hope attends 

That meditation and research may guide 

His privacy to principles and powers 

Discovered or invented ; or set forth, 

Through his acquaintance with the ways of truth, 

In lucid order ; so that, when his course 

Is run, some faithful eulogist may say. 

He sought not praise, and praise did overlook 

His unobtrusive merit ; but his life, 

Sweet to himself, was exercised in good 

That shall survive his name and memory. 

Acknowledgments of gratitude sincere 
Accompanied these musings ; fervent thanks 
For my own peaceful lot and happy choice ; 
A choice that from the passions of the world 
Withdrew, and fixed me in a still retreat ; 
Sheltered, but not to social duties lost. 
Secluded, but not buried ; and with song 
Cheering my days, and with industrious thought ; 
AVith the ever-welcome company of books ; 
With virtuous friendship's soul-sustaining aid, 
And with the blessings of domestic love. 

Thus occupied in mind I paced along. 
Following the rugged road, by sledge or wheel 
Worn in the moorland, till I overtook 
My two Associates, in the morning sunshine 
Halting together on a rocky knoll. 
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Whence the bare road descended rapidly 
To the green meadows of another vale. 

Here did our pensive Host put forth his hand 
In sign of farewell. " Nay," the old Man said, 
" The fragrant air its coolness still retains ; 
The herds and flocks are yet abroad to crop 
The dewy grass ; you cannot leave us now, 
"We must not part at this inviting hour." 
He yielded, though reluctant ; for his mind 
Instinctively disposed him to retire 
To his own covert ; as a billow, heaved 
Upon the beach, rolls back into the sea. 
— So we descend : and winding round a rock 
Attain a point that showed the valley — stretched 
In length before us ; and, not distant far, 
Upon a rising ground a grey church-tower, 
"Whose battlements were screened by tufted trees. 
And towards a crystal Mere, that lay beyond 
Among steep hills and woods embosomed, flowed 
A copious stream with boldly- winding course 5 
Here traceable, there hidden — there again 
To sight restored, and glittering in the sun. 
On the stream's bank, and every where, appeared 
Fair dwellings, single, or in social knots ; 
Some scattered o'er the level. Others perched 
On the hill sides, a cheerful quiet scene, 
Now in its morning purity arrayed. 

" As 'mid some happy valley of the Alps," 
Said I, " once happy, ere tyrannic power, 
"Wantonly breaking in upon the Swiss, 
Destroyed their unoffending commonwealth, 
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A popular equality reigns here, 

Save for yon stately House beneath whose roof 

A rural lord might dwell." — " No feudal pomp, 

Or power," replied the Wanderer, " to that House 

Belongs, but there in his allotted Home 

Abides, from year to year, a genuine Priest, 

The shepherd of his flock ; or, as a king 

Is styled, when most affectionately praised, 

The father of his people. Such is he ; 

And rich and poor, and young and old, rejoice 

Under his spiritual sway. He hath vouchsafed 

To me some portion of a kind regard ; 

And something also of his inner mind 

Hath he imparted — but I speak of him 

As he is known to all. 

The calm delights 
Of unambitious piety he chose. 
And learning's solid dignity ; though bom 
Of knightly race, nor wanting powerful friends. 
Hither, in prime of manhood, he withdrew 
From academic bowers. He loved the spot — 
Who does not love his native soil ? — he prized 
The ancient rural character, composed 
Of simple manners, feelings unsupprest 
And undisguised, and strong and serious thought ; 
A character reflected in himself. 
With such embellishment as well beseems 
His rank and sacred function. This deep vale 
Winds far in reaches hidden from our sight, 
And one a turreted manorial hall 
Adorns, in which the good Man's ancestors 
Have dwelt through ages — Patrons of this Cure. 
To them, and to his own judicious pains, 
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The Vicar's dwelling, and the whole domain, 

Owes that presiding aspect which might well 

Attract your notice ; statelier .than could else 

Have been bestowed, through course of common chance, 

On an unwealthy mountain Benefice." 

This said, oft pausing, we pursued our way ; 
Nor reached the village-churchyard till the sun 
Travelling at steadier pace than ours, had risen 
Above the summits of the highest hills. 
And round our path darted oppressive beams. 

As chanced, the portals of the sacred Pile 
Stood open ; and we entered. On my frame, 
At such transition from the fervid air, 
A grateful coolness fell, that seemed to strike 
The heart, in concert with that temperate awe 
And natural reverence which the place inspired. 
Not raised in nice proportions was the pile, 
But large and massy ; for duration built ; 
"With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed. 
Like leafless underboughs, in some thick wood. 
All withered by the depth of shade above. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls, 
Each, in its ornamental scroll, enclosed ; 
Each also crowned with winged heads — a pair 
Of rudely-painted Cherubim. The floor 
Of nave and aisle, in unpretending guise, 
"Was occupied by oaken benches ranged 
In seemly rows ; the chancel only showed 
Some vain distinctions, marks of earthly state 
By immemorial privilege allowed ; 
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Thougli with the Encincture*8 special sanctity 
But ill according. An heraldic shield, 
Varying its tincture with the changeful light, 
Imbued the altar-window ; fixed aloft 
A faded hatchment hung, and one by time 
Tet undiscoloured. A capacious pew 
Of sculptured oak stood here, with drapery lined; 
And marble monuments were here displayed 
Thronging the walls ; and on the floor beneath 
Sepulchral stones appeared, with emblems graven 
And foot-worn epitaphs, and some with small 
And shining effigies of brass inlaid. 

The tribute by these various records claimed, 
Duly we paid, each after each, and read 
The ordinary chronicle of birth. 
Office, alliance, and promotion — all 
Ending in dust ; of upright magistrates. 
Grave doctors strenuous for the mother-church, 
And uncorrupted senators, alike 
To king and people true. A brazen plate, 
Not easQy deciphered, told of one 
"Whose course of earthly honour was begun 
In quality of page among the train 
Of the eighth Henry, when he crossed the seas 
His royal state to show, and prove his strength 
In tournament, upon the fields of Erance. 
Another tablet registered the death. 
And praised the gallant bearing, of a Knight 
Tried in the sea-fights of the second Charles. 
Near this brave Knight his Eather lay entombed ; 
And, to the silent language giving voice, 
I read, — how in his manhood's earlier day 
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He, 'mid the afflictions of intestine war 

And rightful government subverted, found 

One only solace — that he had espoused 

A virtuous Lady tenderly beloved 

For her benign perfections ; and yet more 

Endeared to him, for this, that, in her state 

Of wedlock richly crowned with Heaven's regard, 

She with a numerous issue filled his house, 

Who throve, like plants, uninjured by the storm 

That laid their country waste. No need to speak 

Of less particular notices assigned 

To Youth or Maiden gone before their time. 

And Matrons and unwedded Sisters old ; 

"Whose charity and goodness were rehearsed 

In modest panegyric 

** These dim lines, 
What would they tell ? " said I,— but, from the task 
Of puzzling out that faded narrative. 
With whisper soft my venerable Friend 
Called me ; and, looking down the darksome aisle, 
I saw the Tenant of the lonely vale 
Standing apart ; with cur\*M arm reclined 
On the baptismal font ; his pallid face 
Upturned, as if his mind were rapt, or lost 
In some abstraction ; — gracefuUy he stood. 
The semblance bearing of a sculptured form 
That leans upon a monumental um 
In peace, from mom to night, from year to year 

Him from that posture did the Sexton rouse ; 
Who entered, huiuming carelessly a tune. 
Continuation haply of the notes 
That had beguiled the work from which he csane. 
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■With spade and mattock o*er his shoulder Hung ; 
To be deposited, for future need, 
In their appointed place. The pale Eecluse 
Withdrew ; and straight we followed, — to a spot 
Where sun and shade were intermixed ; fbr there 
A broad oak, stretching forth its leafy arms 
From an adjoining pasture, overhung 
Small space of that green church-yard with a light 
And pleasant awning. On the moss-grown wall 
My ancient Friend and I together took 
Our seats ; and thus the Solitary spake, 
Standing before us : — 

" Did you note the mien 
Of that self-solaced, easy-hearted churl, 
Death's hireling, who scoops out his neighbour's gMkre, 
Or wraps an old acquaintance up in clay, 
All unconcerned as he would bind a sheaf. 
Or plant a tree. And did you hear his voice ? 
I was abruptly summoned by the sound 
From some affecting images and thoughts, 
Which then were silent ; but crave utterance now. 

Much," he continued, with dejected look, 
" Much, yesterday, was said in glowing phrase 
Of our sublime dependencies, and hopes 
For future states of being ; and the wings 
Of speculation, joyfully outspread. 
Hovered above our destiny on earth : 
But stoop, and place the prospect of the soul 
In sober contrast with reality, 
And man's substantial life. If this mute earth 
Of what it holds could speak, and every grave 
Were as a volume, shut, yet capable 

VOL. VL u 
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Of yielding its contents to eye and ear, 
We should recoil, stricken with sorrow and shame. 
To see disclosed, by such dread proof, how ill 
That which is done accords with what is known 
To i^eason, and by conscience is enjoined ; 
How idly, how perversely, life's whole course^ 
To this conclusion, deviates from the line. 
Or of the end stops short, proposed to all 
At her aspiring outset. 

Mark the babe 
Not long accustomed to this breathing world ; 
One that hath barely learned to shape a smile, 
Though yet irrational of soul, to grasp 
With tiny finger — to let fall a tear ; 
And, as the heavy cloud of sleep dissolves, 
To stretch his limbs, bemocking, as might seem, 
The outward functions of intelligent man ; 
A grave proficient in amusive feats 
Of puppetry, that from the lap declare 
His expectations, and announce his claims 
To that inheritance which millions rue 
That they were ever bom to ! In due time 
A day of solemn ceremonial comes ; 
When they, who for this Minor hold in trust 
Bights that transcend the loftiest heritage 
Of mere humanity, present their Charge, 
Por this occasion daintily adorned. 
At the baptismal font. And when the pure 
And consecrating element hath cleansed 
The original stain, the child is there received 
Into the second ark, Christ's church, with trust 
That he, from wrath redeemed, therein shall float 
Over the billows of this troublesome world 
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To the fair land of everlasting life. 

Corrupt affections, covetous desires, 

Are all renounced ; high as the thought of man 

Can carry virtue, virtue is professed ; 

A dedication made, a promise given 

Por due provision to control and guide, 

And unremitting progress to ensure 

In holiness and truth." 

" You cannot blame," 
Here interposing fervently I said, 
" Rites which attest that Man by nature lies 
Bedded for good and evil in a gulf 
Pearfully low ; nor will your judgment scorn 
Those services, whereby attempt is made 
To lift the creature toward that eminence 
On which, now fallen, erewhile in majesty 
He stood; or if not so, whose top serene 
At least he feels 'tis given him to descry ; 
Not without aspirations, evermore 
Eeturning, and injunctions from within 
Doubt to cast off and weariness ; in trust 
That what the Soul perceives, if glory lost, 
May be, through pains and persevering hope, 
Eecovered ; or, if hitherto unknown, 
Lies within reach, and one day shall be gained.'* 

" I blame them not," he calmly answered — "no; 
The outward ritual and established forms 
With which communities of men invest 
These inward feelings, and the aspiring vows 
To which the lips give public utterance 
Are both a natural process ; and by me 
Shall pass uncensured ; though the issue "ptONe^ 
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Bringing from age to age its own reproacli, 
Incongruous, impotent, and blank. — But, oh ! 
If to be weak is to be wretched — ^miserable. 
As the lost Angel by a human voice 
Hath mournfully pronounced, then, in my mind, 
Far better not to move at all than move 
By impulse sent from such illusive power,— 
That finds and cannot fasten down ; that grasps 
And is rejoiced, and loses while it grasps ; 
That tempts, emboldens — for a time sustains, 
And then betrays ; accuses and inflicts 
Bemorseless punishment ; and so retreads 
The inevitable circle : better far 
Than this, to graze the herb in thoughtless peace, 
By foresight or remembrance, undisturbed ! 

Philosophy ! and thou more vaunted name 
Beligion ! with thy statelier retinue, 
Paith, Hope, and Charity — ^from the visible world 
Choose for your emblems whatsoe'er ye find 
Of safest guidance or of firmest trust — 
The torch, the star, the anchor ; nor except 
The cross itself, at whose unconscious feet 
The generations of mankind have knelt 
Euefully seized, and shedding bitter tears. 
And through that conflict seeking rest — of you, 
High-titled Powers, am I constrained to ask, 
Here standing, with the unvoyageable sky 
In faint reflection of infinitude 
Stretched overhead, and at my pensive feet 
A subterraneous magazine of bones. 
In whose dark vaults my own shall soon be laid. 
Where are your triumphs ? your dominion where ? 
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And in what age admitted and confirmed ? 

— Not for a happy land do I enquire, 

Island or grove, that hides a blessed few 

Who, with obedience willing and sincere, 

To your serene authorities conform ; 

But whom, I ask, of individual Souls, 

Have ye withdrawn from passion's crooked ways, 

Inspired, and thoroughly fortified ? — If the heart 

Could be inspected to its inmost folds 

By sight undazzled with the glare of praise, 

"Who shall be named — in the resplendent line 

Of sages, martyrs, confessors — the man 

Whom the best might of faith, wherever fixed, 

For one day's little compass, has preserved 

From painful and discreditable shocks 

Of contradiction, from some vague desire 

Culpably cherished, or corrupt relapse 

To some unsanctioned fear ? " 

" If this be so. 
And Man," said I, " be in his noblest shape 
Thus pitiably infirm ; then, he who made. 
And who shall judge the creature, will forgive, 
— Yet, in its general tenor, your complaint 
Is all too true ; and surely not misplaced : 
For, from this pregnant spot of ground, such thoughts 
Bise to the notice of a serious mind 
By natural exhalation. With the dead 
In their repose, the living in their mirth, 
Who can reflect, unmoved, upon the round 
Of smooth and solemnized complacencies. 
By which, on Christian lands, &om age to age 
Profession mocks performance. Earth is sick. 
And Heaven is weary, of the hollow worda 
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Which States and Eongdoms utter when they talk 

Of truth and justice. Turn to private life 

And social neighbourhood ; look we to ourselves ; 

A light of duty shines on every day 

For all ; and yet how few are warmed or cheered ! 

How few who mingle with their fellow-men 

And still remain self- governed, and apart, 

Like this our honoured Priend ; and thence acquire 

Bight to expect his vigorous decline, 

That promises to the end a blest old age !" 

" Tet,'* with a smile of triumph thus exclaimed 
The Solitary, " in the life of man, 
If to the poetry of common speech 
iFaith may be given, we see as in a glass 
A true reflection of the circling year, 
"With all its seasons. Grant that Spring is there, 
In spite of many a rough untoward blast. 
Hopeful and promising with buds and flowers ; 
Tet where is glowing Summer's long rich day. 
That ou^ht to follow faithfully expressed ? 
And mellow Autumn, charged with bounteous fruit, 
Where is she imaged ? in what favoured clime 
Her lavish pomp, and ripe magnificence ? 
— ^Tet, while the better part is missed, the worse 
In man's autumnal season is set forth 
With a resemblance not to be denied. 
And that contents him ; bowers that hear no more 
The voice of gladness, less and less supply 
Of outward sunshine and internal warmth ; 
And, with this change, sharp air and falling leaves, 
Foretelling aged Winter's desolate sway. 
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How gay the habitations that bedeck 
This fertile valley ! Not a house but seems 
To give assurance of content within ; 
Embosomed happiness, and placid love ; 
As if the sunshine of the day were met 
"With answering brightness in the hearts of all 
"Wlio walk this favoured ground. But chance-regards„ 
And notice forced upon incurious ears ; 
These, if these only, acting in despite 
Of the encomiums by my Eriend pronounced 
On humble life, forbid the judging mind 
To trust the smiling aspect of this fair 
And noiseless commonwealth. The simple race 
Of mountaineers (by nature's self removed 
From foul temptations, and by constant care 
Of a good shepherd tended as themselves 
Do tend their flocks) partake man's general lot 
With little mitigation. They escape, 
Perchance, the heavier woes of guilt ; feel not 
The tedium of fantastic idleness : 
Yet life, as with the multitude, with them 
Is fashioned like an ill-constructed tale ; 
That on the outset wastes its gay desires, 
Its fair adventures, its enlivening hopes. 
And pleasant interests — for the sequel leaving 
Old things repeated with diminished grace ; 
And all the laboured novelties at best 
Imperfect substitutes, whose use and power 
Evince the want and weakness whence they spring.'* 

While in this serious mood we held discourse, 
The reverend Pastor toward the church-yard gate 
Approached; and, with a mild respecttv]i i\t 
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Of native cordiality, our Friend 

Advanced to greet him. With a gracious miea 

Was he received, and mutual joy prevailed. 

Awhile they stood in conference, and I guess 

That he, who now upon the mossy wall 

Sate by my side, had vanished, if a wish 

Could have transferred him to the flying clouds, 

Or the least penetrable hiding-place 

In his own valley's rocky guardianship. 

—For me, I looked upon the pair, well pleased : 

Nature had framed them both, and both were marked 

By circumstance, with intermixture fine 

Of contrast and resemblance. To an oak 

Hardy and grand, a weather-beaten oak, 

Fresh in the strength and majesty of age. 

One might be likened : flourishing appeared, 

Though somewhat past the fulness of his prime, 

The other — like a stately sycamore, 

That spreads, in gentle pomp, its honied shade. 

A general greeting was exchanged ; and soon 
The Pastor learned that his approach had given 
A welcome interruption to discourse 
Grave, and in truth too often sad. — " Is Man 
A child of hope ? Do generations press 
On generations, without progress made ? 
Halts the individual, ere his hairs be grey. 
Perforce ? Are we a creature in whom good 
Preponderates, or evil ? Doth the will 
Acknowledge reason's law ? A living power 
Is virtue, or no better than a name, 
Fleeting as health or beauty, and unsound ? 
So that the only substance which remains, 
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(For thus the tenor of complaint hath run) 

Among so many shadows, are the pains 

And penalties of miserable life, 

Doomed to decay, and then expire in dust ! 

— Our cogitations this way have been drawn, 

These are the points," the Wanderer said, " on which 

Our inquest turns. — Accord, good Sir ! the light 

Of your experience to dispel this gloom : 

By your persuasive wisdom shall the heart 

That frets, or languishes, be stilled and cheered." 

" Our nature," said the Priest, in mild reply ^ 
" Angels may weigh and fathom : they perceive, 
"With undistempered and unclouded spirit, 
The object as it is ; but, for ourselves, 
That speculative height we may not reach. 
The good and evil are our own ; and we 
Are that which we would contemplate from far. 
Knowledge, for us, is difl&cult to gain — 
Is difficult to gain, and hard to keep — 
As virtue's self; like virtue is beset 
"With snares ; tried, i;empted, subject to decay. 
Love, admiration, fear, desire, and hate. 
Blind were we without these : through these alone 
Are capable to notice or discern 
Or to record ; we judge, but cannot be 
Indifferent judges. ' Spite of proudest boast, 
Beason, best reason, is to imperfect man 
An effort only, and a noble aim ; 
A crown, an attribute of sovereign power, 
Still to be courted — never to be won. 
— Look forth, or each man dive into himself ; 
What sees he hut a creature too pert\irb©4\ 
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That is transported to excess ; that yearns, > 

Begrets, or trembles, wrongly, or too much ; 
Hopes rashly, in disgust as rash recoils ; 
Battens on spleen, or moulders in despair P 
Thus comprehension fails, and truth is missed ; 
Thus darkness and delusion round our path 
Spread, from disease, whose subtle injury lurks 
Within the very faculty of sight. 

Yet for the general purposes of faith 
In Providence, for solace and support, 
"We may not doubt that who can best subject 
The will to reason's law, can strictliest live 
And act in that obedience, he shall gain 
The clearest apprehension of those truths, 
Which unassisted reason's utmost power 
Is too iafirm to reach. But, waiving this. 
And our regards confining within bounds 
Of less exalted consciousness, through which 
The very multitude are free to range, 
We safely may affirm that human life 
Is either fair and tempting, a soft scene 
G-rateful to sight, refreshing to the soul. 
Or a forbidden tract of cheerless view ; 
Even as the same is looked at, or approached. 
Thus, when in changeful April fields are white 
With new-fallen snow, if from the sullen north 
Tour walk conduct you hither, ere the sun 
Hath gained his noontide height, this church-yard, filled 
With mounds transversely lying side by side 
Prom east to west, before you will appear 
An unillumined, blank, and dreary, plain, 
With more than wintry cheerlessness and gloom 
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Saddening the heart. Go forward, and look back ; 
Look, from the quarter whence the lord of light, 
Of life, of love, and gladness doth dispense 
His beams ; which, unexcluded in their fall, 
Upon tlie southern side of every grave 
Have gently exercised a melting power ; 
Then will a vernal prospect greet your eye, 
All fresh and beautiful, and green and bright. 
Hopeful and cheerful : — vanished is the pall 
That overspread and chilled the sacred turf, 
Vanished or hidden ; and the whole domain. 
To some, too lightly minded, might appear 
A meadow carpet for the dancing hours. 
— This contrast, not unsuitable to life. 
Is to that other state more apposite. 
Death and its two-fold aspect ! wintry — one, 
Cold, sullen, blank, from hope and joy shut out ; 
The other, which the ray divine hath touched, 
Deplete with vivid promise, bright as spring." 

" "We see, then, as we feel," the "Wanderer thus 
"With a complacent animation spake, 
" And in your judgment. Sir ! the mind's repose 
On evidence is not to be ensured 
By act of naked reason. Moral truth 
Is no mechanic structure, built by rule ; 
And which, once built, retains a stedfast shape 
And undisturbed proportions; but a thing 
Subject, you deem, to vital accidents ; 
And, like the water-lily, lives and thrives, 
"Whose root is fixed in stable earth, whose head 
Floats on the tossing waves. "With joy sincere 
I re-salute these sentiments confirmed 
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By your authority. But how acquire 
The inward principle that gives effect 
To outward argument ; the passive will 
Meek to admit ; the active energy, 
Strong and unbounded to embrace, and firm 
To keep and cherish ? how shall man unite 
With self-forgetting tenderness of heart 
An earth-despising dignity of soul ? 
Wise in that union, and without it blind !" 

" The way,'* said I, " to court, if not obtain 
The ingenuous mind, apt to be set aright ; 
This, in the lonely dell discoursing, you 
Declared at large ; and by what exercise 
Prom visible nature, or the inner self 
Power may be trained, and renovation brought 
To those who need the gift. But, after all, 
Is aught so certain as that man is doomed 
To breathe beneath a vault of ignorance ? 
The natural roof of that dark house in which 
His soul is pent ! How little can be known — 
This is the wise man's sigh ; how far we err— 
This is the good man's not unfrequent pang ! 
And they perhaps err least, the lowly class 
Whom a benign necessity compels 
To follow reason's least ambitious course ; 
Such do I mean who, unperplexed by doubt, 
And unincited by a wish to look 
Into high objects farther than they may. 
Pace to and fro, from mom till even-tide, 
The narrow avenue of daily toil 
Por daily bread." 

" Yes,'* buoyantly exclaimed 
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The pale Eecluse — " praise to the sturdy plough, 
And patient spade ; praise to the simple crook, 
And ponderous loom — resounding while it hold* 
Body and mind in one captivity ; 
And let the light mechanic tool be hailed 
With honour ; which, encasing by the power 
Of long companionship, the artist's hand, 
Cuts off that hand, with all its world of nerves, 
Prom a too busy commerce with the heart ! 
— Inglorious implements of craft and toil, 
Both ye that shape and build, and ye that force, 
By slow solicitation, earth to yield 
Her annual bounty, sparingly dealt forth 
With wise reluctance ; you would I extol, 
Not for gross good alone which ye produce. 
But for the impertinent and ceaseless strife 
Of proofs and reasons ye preclude — in those 
Who to your dull society are bom. 
And with their humble birthright rest content. 
— Would I had ne'er renounced it!" 

A slight flush 
Of moral anger previously had tinged 
The old Man's cheek ; but, at this closing turn 
Of self-reproach, it passed away. Said he, 
" That which we feel we utter ; as we think 
So have we argued ; reaping for our pains 
No visible recompense. For our relief 
You," to the Pastor turning thus he spake^ 
" Have kindly interposed. May I entreat 
Tour further help ? The mine of real life 
Dig for us ; and present us, in the shape 
Of virgin ore, that gold which we, by pains 
Pruitless as those of aery alchemists. 
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Seek from tlie torturing crucible. There lies 
Around us a domain where you have long 
"Watched both the outward course and inner heart : 
G-ive us, for our abstractions, solid facts ; 
For our disputes, plain pictures. Say what man 
He is who cultivates yon hanging field ; 
What qualities of mind she bears, who comes, 
Pqr mom and evening service, with her pail. 
To that green pasture ; place before our sight 
The family who dwell within yon house 
l^enced round with glittering laurel ; or in that 
Below, from which the curling smoke ascends. 
Or rather, as we stand on holy earth. 
And have the dead around us, take from them 
Tour instances ; for they are both best known, 
And by frail man most equitably judged. 
Epitomise the life ; pronounce, you can, 
Authentic epitaphs on some of these 
Who, from their lowly mansions hither brought. 
Beneath this turf lie mouldering at our feet : 
So, by your records, may our doubts be solved ; 
And so, not searching higher, we may learn 
To prize the breath we share with human kind; 
And look vjpon the dust of man toith awe»^^ 

The Priest replied — " An office you impose 
Por which peculiar requisites are mine ; 
Tet much, I feel, is wanting — else the task 
Would be most grateful. True indeed it is 
That they whom death has hidden from our sight 
Are worthiest of the mind's regard ; with these 
The future cannot contradict the past : 
Mortality's last exercise and proof 
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Is undergone ; the transit made tliat shows 
The very Soul, revealed as she departs. 
Tet, on your first suggestion, will I give, 
Ere we descend into these silent vaults, 
One picture from the living. 

You behold, 
High on the breast of yon dark mountain, dark 
"With stony barrenness, a shining speck 
Bright as a sunbeam sleeping till a shower 
Brush it away, or cloud pass over it ; 
And such it might be deemed — a sleeping sunbeam ; 
But 'tis a plot of cultivated ground. 
Cut ofi*, an island in the dusky waste ; 
And that attractive brightness is its own. 
The lofty site, by nature framed to tempt 
Amid a wilderness of rocks and stones 
The tiller's hand, a hermit might have chosen, 
Por opportunity presented, thence 
Par forth to send his wandering eye o'er land 
And ocean, and look down upon the works. 
The habitations, and the ways of men, 
Himself unseen ! But no tradition tells 
That ever hermit dipped his maple dish 
In the sweet spring that lurks 'mid yon green fields ; 
And no such visionary views belong 
To those who occupy and till the ground, 
High on that mountain where they long have dwelt 
A wedded pair in childless solitude. 
A house of stones collected on the spot. 
By rude hands built, with rocky knolls in front. 
Backed also by a ledge of rock, whose crest 
Of birch-trees waves over the chimney top ; 
A rough abode — in colour, shape, and size. 
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Sucli as in unsafe times of border-war 

Might have been wished for and contrived, to elude 

The eye of roving plunderer — for their need 

Suffices ; and unshaken bears the a^ault 

Of their most dreaded foe, the strong South-west 

In anger blowing from the distant sea. 

— Alone within her solitary hut ; 

There, or within the compass of her fields, 

At any moment may the Dame be found, 

True as the stock-dove to her shallow nest- 

And to the grove that holds it. She beguiles 

By intermingled work of house and field 

The summer's day, and winter's : with success 

Not equal, but sufficient to maintain. 

Even at the worst, a smooth stream of content, 

Until the expected hour at which her Mate 

Prom the far-distant quarry's vault returns ; 

And by his converse crowns a silent day 

With evening cheerfulness. In powers of mind, 

In scale of culture, few among my flock 

Hold lower rank than this sequestered pair : 

But true humility descends from heaven ; 

And that best gift of heaven hath fallen on them ; 

Abundant recompense for every want. 

— Stoop from your height, ye proud, and copy these ! 

Who, in their noiseless dwelling-place, can hear 

The voice of wisdom whispering scripture texts 

Por the mind's government, or temper's peace ; 

And recommending for their mutual need, 

Porgiveness, patience, hope, and charity!" 



<( 



"Much was I pleased," the grey-haired Wanderer said, 
"When to those shining fields our notice first 
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Tou turned ; and yet more pleased have from your lips 

Gathered this fair report of them who dwell 

In that retirement ; whither, by such course 

Of evil hap and good as ofb awaits 

A tired way-faring man, once Zwas brought 

While traversing alone yon mountain pass. 

Dark on my road the autumnal evening fell, 

And night succeeded with unusual gloom, 

So hazardous that feet and hands became 

Guides better than mine eyes — until a light 

High in the gloom appeared, too high, methought, 

Por human habitation ; but I longed 

To reach it, destitute of other hope. 

I looked with steadiness as sailors look 

On the north star, or watch-tower's distant lamp, 

And saw the light — ^now fixed — and shifting now — 

Not like a dancing meteor, but in line 

Of never-varying motion, to and fro. 

It is no night-fire of the naked hills, 

Thought I — some friendly covert must be near. 

"With this persuasion thitherward my steps 

I turn, and reach at last the guiding light ; 

Joy to myself ! but to the heart of her 

"Who there was standing on the open hill, 

(The same kind Matron whom yourtongue hath praised) 

Alarm and disappointment ! The alarm 

Ceased, when she learned through what mishap I came, 

And by what help had gained those distant fields. 

Drawn from her cottage, on that aery height, 

Bearing a lantern in her hand she stood, 

Or paced the ground — to guide her Husband home. 

By that unwearied signal, kenned afar ; 

An anxious duty ! which the lofty site, 
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Traversed but by a few irregular paths. 

Imposes, whensoe'er untoward chance 

Detains him after his accustomed hour 

Till night lies black upon the ground. ' But come. 

Come,' said the Matron, ' to our poor abode ; 

Those dark rocks hide it !' Entering, I beheld 

A blazing fire — beside a cleanly hearth 

Sate down ; and to her office, with leave asked. 

The Dame returned. 

Or ere that glowing pile 
Of, mountain turf required the builder's hand 
Its wasted splendour to repair, the door 
Opened, and she re-entered with glad looks, 
Her Helpmate following. Hospitable fare, 
Frank conversation, made the evening's treat : 
Need a bewildered traveller wish for more ? 
But more was given ; I studied as we sate 
By the bright fire, the good Man's form, and face 
Not less than beautiful ; an open brow 
Of undisturbed humanity ; a cheek 
Suffused with something of a feminine hue ; 
Eyes beaming courtesy and mild regard ; 
But, in the quicker turns of the discpurse, 
Expression slowly varyiug, that evinced 
A tardy apprehension, Prom a fount • 
Lost, thought I, in the obscurities of time, 
But honoured once, those features aDd that mien 
May have descended, though I see them here. 
In such a man, so gentle and subdued, 
Withal so graceful in his gentleness, 
A race illustrious for heroic deeds. 
Humbled, but not degraded, may expire. 
This pleasing fancy (cherished and upheld 
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By sundry recollections of such fall 
IVom high to low, ascent from low to high, 
As books record, and even the careless mind 
Cannot but notice among men and things) 
Went with me to the place of my repose. 

Roused by the crowing cock at dawn of day, 
I yet had risen too late to interchange 
A morning salutation with my Host, 
Gone forth already to the far-off seat 
Of his day's work. * Three dark mid-winter months 

* Pass,' said the Matron, * and I never see, 

' Save when the sabbath brings its kind release, 

* My Helpmate's face by light of day. He quits 
' His door in darkness, nor till dusk returns. 

' And, through Heaven's blessing, thus we gain the bread 

* Por which we pray ; and for the wants provide 

* Of sickness, accident, and helpless age. 

' Companions have I many ; many friends, 

* Dependants, comforters — my wheel, my fire, 
' All day the house-clock ticking in mine ear, 

* The cackling hen, the tender chicken brood, 

* And the wild birds that gather round my porch. 

* This honest sheep-dog's countenance I read ; 

* With him can talk ; nor blush to waste a word 

* On creatures less intelligent and shrewd. 

* And if the blustering wind that drives the clouds 
' Care not for me, he lingers round my door, 

' And makes me pastime when our tempers suit ; — 
' But, above all, my thoughts are my support, 

* My comfort : — would that they were oftener fixed 

* On what, for guidance in the way that leads 
T!o heaven, I knoW; by my Eedeemer taw^t? 
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The Matron ended — ^nor could I forbear 

To exclaim — * O happy ! yielding to the law 

Of these privations, richer in the main ! — 

While thankless thousands are opprest and clogged 

By ease and leisure ; by the very wealth 

And pride of opportunity made poor ; 

While tens of thousands falter in their path, 

And sink, through utter want of cheering light ; 

Por you the hours of labour do not -flag ; 

Tor you each evening hath its shining star, 

And every sabbath-day its golden sun.' " 

" Yes !" said the Solitary with a smile 
That seemed to break from an expanding heart, 
" The untutored bird may found, and so construct, 
And with such sofb materials line, her nest 
Pixed in the centre of a prickly brake, 
That the thorns wound her not ; they only guard. 
Powers not unjustly likened to those gifts 
Of happy instinct which the woodland bird 
Shares with her species, nature's grace sometimes 
Upon the individual doth confer. 
Among her higher creatures bom and trained 
To use of reason. And, I own that, tired 
Of the ostentatious world — a swelling stage 
With empty actions and vain passions stuffed. 
And from the private struggles of mankind 
Hoping far less than I could wish to hope, 
Par less than once I trusted and believed — 
I love to hear of those, who, not contending 
"Nor summoned to contend for virtue's prize, 
Mias not the humbler good at which they aim, 
Blest with a kindly faculty toToiVxxiA 
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The edge of adverse circumstance, and tutu 

Into their contraries the petty plagues 

And hindrances with which they stand beset. 

In early youth, among my native hills, 

I knew a Scottish Feasant who possessed 

A few small crofts of stone-encumbered ground 5 

Masses of every shape and size, that lay 

Scattered about under the mouldering walla 

Of a rough precipice ; and some, apart, 

In quarters unobnoxious to such chance. 

As if the moon had showered them down in spite* 

But he repined not. Though the plough was scared 

By these obstructions, ' round the shady stones 

* A fertilising moisture,' said the Swain, 

* Q-athers, and is preserved ; and feeding dews 

* And damps, through all the droughty summer day 

* From out their substance issuing, maintain 

* Herbage that never fails : no grass springs up 

* So green, so fresh, so plentiful, as mine I * 
But thinly sown these natures ; rare, at least, 
The mutual aptitude of seed and soil 

That yields such kindly product. He, whose bed 
Perhaps yon loose sods cover, the poor Pensioner 
Brought yesterday from our sequestered dell 
Here to lie down in lasting quiet, he. 
If living now, could otherwise report 
Of rustic loneliness : that grey-haired Orphan- 
So call him, for humanity to him 
No parent was — feelingly could have told, 
In life, in death, what solitude can breed 
Of selfishness, and cruelty, and vice ; 
Or, if it breed not, hath not power to cure* 
—But your compliance, Sir ! with our xec^e'a^i 
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My words too long have hindered." 

Undeterred, 
PerhapS' incited rather, by these shocks, 
In no ungracious opposition, given 
To the confiding spirit of his own 
Experienced faith, the reverend Pastor said, 
Around him looking ; " Where shall I begin ? 
Who shall be first selected from my flock 
Gathered together in their peaceful fold ? " 
He paused — and having lifted up his eyes 
To the pure heaven, he cast them down again 
TJpon the earth beneath his feet ; and spake : — 

" To a mysteriously-united pair 
This place is consecrate ; to Death and Life, 
And to the best affections that proceed 
Prom their conjunction ; consecrate to faith 
In him who bled for man upon the cross ; 
Hallowed to revelation ; and no less 
To reason's mandates ; and the hopes divine 
Of pure imagination ; — above all. 
To charity, and love, that have provided. 
Within these precincts, a capacious bed 
And receptacle, open to the good 
And evil, to the just and the unjust ; 
In which they find an equal resting-place : 
Even as the multitude of kindred brooks 
And streams, whose murmur fills this hollow vale, 
Whether their course be turbulent or smooth, 
Their waters clear or sullied, all are lost 
Within the bosom of yon crystal Lake, 
And end their journey in the same repose ! 
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And blest are they who sleep ; and we that know, 
While in a spot like this we breathe and walk, 
That all beneath ns bj the wings are covered 
Of motherly humanity, outspread 
And gathering all within their tender shade, 
Though loth and slow to come ! A battle-field, 
In stillness left when slaughter is no more, 
With this compared, makes a strange spectacle ! 
A dismal prospect yields the wild shore strewn 
With wrecks, and trod by feet of young and old 
Wandering about in miserable search 
Of fiiends or kindred, whom the angry sea 
Eestores not to their prayer ! Ah ! who would think 
That all the scattered subjects which compose 
Earth's melancholy vision through the space 
Of all her climes — ^these wretched, these depraved. 
To virtue lost, insensible of peace, 
[From the delights of charity cut ofi^. 
To pity dead, the oppressor and the opprest ; 
Tyrants who utter the destroying word. 
And slaves who will consent to be destroyed — 
Were of one species with the sheltered few. 
Who, with a dutiful and tender hand, 
Lodged, in a dear appropriated spot. 
This file of infants ; some that never breathed 
The vital air ; others, which, though allowed 
That privilege, did yet expire too soon. 
Or with too brief a warning, to admit 
Administration of the holy rite 
That lovingly consigns the babe to the arms 
Of Jesus, and his everlasting care. 
These that in trembling hope are laid apart ; 
And the besprinkled nursling, unrequired 
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Tni he begins to smile upon the breast 

That fe€)ds him ; and the tottering little-one 

Taken from air and sunshine when the rose 

Of infancy first blooms upon his cheek ; 

The thinking, thoughtless, school-hoy; the bold youth 

Of soul impetuous, and the bashful maid 

Smitten while all the promises of life 

Are opening round her ; those of middle age. 

Cast down while confident in strength they stand. 

Like pillars fixed more firmly, as might seem. 

And more secure, by very weight of all 

That, for support, rests on them ; the decayed 

And hurthensome ; and lastly, that poor few 

Whose light of reason is with age extinct ; 

The hopeful and the hopeless, first and last. 

The earliest summoned and the longest spared — 

Are here deposited, with tribute paid 

Various, but unto each some tribute paid ; 

As if, amid these peaceful hills and groves. 

Society were touched with kind concern, 

And gentle * Nature grieved, that one should die ; * 

Or, if the change demanded no regret. 

Observed the liberating stroke — and blessed. 

And whence that tribute ? wherefore these regards? 
Kot from the naked Heart alone of Man 
(Though claiming high distinction upon earth 
As the sole spring and fountain-head of tears, 
His own peculiar utterance for distress 
Or gladness) — ^No," the philosophic Priest 
Continued, " 'tis not in the vital seat 
Of feeling to produce them, without aid 
JProm the pure soul, the soul pablime and pure ; 
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TVith her two faculties of eye and ear, 

The one by which a creature, whom his sins 

Have rendered prone, can upward look to heaven ; 

The other that empowers him to perceive 

The voice of Deity, on height and plain. 

Whispering those truths in stillness, which the Wobd, 

To the four quarters of the winds, proclaims. 

Not without such assistance could the use 

Of these benign observances prevail : 

Thus are they bom, thus fostered, thus maintained ; 

And by the care prospective of our wise 

Forefathers, who, to guard against the shocks 

The fluctuation and decay of things. 

Embodied and established these high truths 

In solemn institutions : — men convinced 

That life is love and immortality, 

The being one, and one the element. 

There lies the channel, and original bed, 

"From the beginning, hollowed out and scooped 

Tor Man's affections — else betrayed and lost, 

And swallowed up 'mid deserts infinite ! 

This is the genuine course, the aim, and end 

Of prescient reason ; all conclusions else 

Are abject, vain, presumptuous, and perverse. 

The faith partaking of those holy times, 

Life, I repeat, is energy of love 

Divine or human ; exercised in pain, 

In strife, and tribulation ; and ordained, 

If so approved and sanctified, to pass. 

Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy." 
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THE CHUECH-YARD AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 

ABGUHENT. 

Foet*s Address to the State and Church of England— The Pastor not 
inferior to the ancient Worthies of the Church — He begins his Narra- 
tives with an instance of unrequited Love — Anguish of mind sub- 
dued, and how — ^The lonely Miner — An instance of perseverance — 
Which leads by contrast to an example of abused talents, irresolu- 
tion, and weakness — Solitary, applying this covertly to his own case, 
asks for an instance of some Stranger, whose dispositions may have 
led him to end his days here — Pastor, in answer, gives an account of 
the harmonising influence of Solitude upon two men of opposite 
principles, who had encountered agitations in public life— The rule by 
which Peace may be obtained expressed, and where — Solitary hints 
at an overpowering Fatality — ^Answer of the Pastor — What subjects he 
will exclude from his Narratives — Conversation upon this — Instance 
of an unamiable character, a Female, and why given — Contrasted 
with this, a meek sufferer, from ungfuarded and betrayed love-~ 
Instance of heavier guilt, and its consequences to the Offender — 
With this instance of a Marriage Contract broken is couti-astod one of 
a Widower, evidencing his faithful affection towards his deceased wife 
by his care of their female Children. 

Hail to the crown by Preedom shaped — to gird 
An English Sovereign's brow ! and to the throne 
"Whereon he sits ! "Whose deep foundations lie 
In veneration and the people's love ; 
Whose steps are equity, whose seat is law. 
— Hail to the State of England ! And conjoin 
With this a salutation as devout, 
Made to the spiritual fabric of her Church ; 
Founded in truth ; by blood of Martyrdom 
Cemented ; by the hands of Wisdom reared 
In beauty of holiness, with ordered pomp, 
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Decent and nnreproved. The voice, that greets 
The majesty of both, shall pray for both ; 
That, mutually protected and sustained, 
They may endure long as the sea surrounds 
This favoured, Land, or sunshine warms her soil. 

And 0, ye swelling hills, and spacious plains ! 
Besprent from shore to shore with steeple-towers. 
And spires whose * silent finger points to heaven ; * 
Nor wanting, at wide intervals, the bulk 
Of ancient minster lifted above the cloud 
Of the dense air, which town or city breeds 
To intercept the sun's glad beams — may ne'er 
That true succession fail of English hearts. 
Who, with ancestral feeling, can perceive 
What in those holy structures ye possess 
Of ornamental interest, and the charm 
Oi pious sentiment diffused afar. 
And human charity, and social love. 
— Thus never shall the indignities of time 
Approach their reverend graces, unopposed ; 
Nor shall the elements be free to hurt 
Their fair proportions ; nor the blinder rage 
Of bigot zeal madly to overturn ; 
And, if the desolating hand of war 
Spare them, they shall continue to bestow, 
Upon the thronged abodes of busy men 
(Depraved, and ever prone to fill the mind 
Exclusively with transitory things) 
An air and mien of dignified pursuit ; 
Of sweet civility, on rustic wilds. 

The Poet, fostering for his native laud 
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Sucli hope, entreats tliat servants may abound 

Of those pure altars worthy ; ministers 

Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 

Superior, insusceptible of pride, 

And by ambitious longings undisturbed ; 

Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 

Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished day 

Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 

"Which makes the sabbath lovely in the sight 

Of blessed angels, pitying human cares. 

— ^And, as on earth it is the doom of truth 

To be perpetually attacked by foes 

Open or covert, be that priesthood still, 

For her defence, replenished with a band 

Of strenuous champions, in scholastic arts 

Thoroughly disciplined ; nor (if in course 

Of the revolving world's disturbances 

Cause should recur, which right-eous Heaven avert ! 

To meet such trial) from their spiritual sires 

Degenerate ; who, constrained to wield the sword 

Of disputation, shrunk not, though assailed 

"With hostile din, and combating in sight 

Of angry umpires, partial and unjust ; 

And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 

So to declare the conscience satisfied : 

Nor for their bodies would accept release ; 

But, blessing God and praising him, bequeathed 

"With their last breath, from out the smouldering flame. 

The faith which they by diligence had earned, 

Or, through illuminating grace, received, 

For their dear countrymen, and all mankind, 

O high example, constancy divine ! 
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Even BucH a Man (inheriting the zeal 
And from the sanctity of elder times 
Not deviating, — a priest, the like of whom 
If multiplied, and in their stations set, 
"Would o'er the bosom of a joyful land 
Spread true religion and her genuine fruits) 
Before me stood that day ; on holy ground 
Fraught with the relics of mortality, 
Exalting tender themes, by just degrees 
To lofty raised ; and to the highest, last ; 
The head and mighty paramount of truths,— 
Immortal life, in never-fading worlds, 
For mortal creatures, conquered and secured. 

That basis laid, those principles of faith 
Announced, as a preparatory act 
Of reverence done to the spirit of the place, 
The Pastor cast his eyes upon the ground ; 
Not, as before, like one oppressed with awe 
But with a mild and social cheerfulness ; 
Then to the Solitary turned, and spake. 

" At mom or eve, in your retired domain, 
Perchance you not unfrequently have marked 
A Visitor — in quest of herbs and flowers j 
Too delicate employ, as would appear, 
For one, who, though of drooping mien, had yet 
From nature's kindliness received a frame 
Brobust as ever rural labour bred." 

The Solitary answered : " Such a Form 
Full well I recollect. We often crossed 
Each other's path ; but, as the Intruder seemed 
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Pondly to prize the silence wHcli he kept, 
And I as willingly did cherisli mine, 
We met, and passed, like sliadows. I have Heard, 
Prom mj good Host, that heing crazed in hrain 
By unrequited love, he scaled the rocks. 
Dived into caves, and pierced the matted woods, 
In hope to find some virtuous herb of power 
To cure his malady ! " 

The Vicar smiled, — 
" Alas ! before to-morrow's sun goes down 
His habitation will be here : for him 
That open grave is destined." 

" Died he then 
Of pain and grief? " the Solitary asked, 
" Do not believe it ; never could that be ! " 

" He loyed," the Vicar answered, " deeply loved. 
Loved fondly, truly, fervently ; and dared 
At length to tell his love, but sued in vain ; 
Bej acted, yea repelled ; and, if with scorn 
Upon the haughty maiden's brow, 'tis but 
A high-prized plume which female Beauty wears 
In wantonness of conquest, or puts on 
To cheat the world, or from herself to hide 
Humiliation, when no longer free. 
That he could brook, and glory in ; — ^but when 
The tidings came that she whom he had wooed 
Was wedded to another, and his heart 
Was forced to rend away its only hope ; 
Then, Pity could have scarcely found on earth 
An object worthier of regard than he. 
In the transition of that bitter hour ! 
Jjost was she, lost ; nor co\il4 t\ie S\xfi[«ter aay 
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That in tbe act of preference lie had been 
Unjustly dealt with ; but the Maid was gone ! 
Had vanished from his prospects and desires ; 
Not bj translation to the heavenly choir 
Who have put off their mortal spoils — ah no ! 
She lives another's wishes to complete,— 

* Joy be their lot, and happiness,' he cried, 

* His lot and hers, as misery must be mine ! ' 

' Such was that strong concussion ; but the Man, 
Who trembled, trunk and limbs, like some huge oak 
By a fierce tempest shaken, soon resumed 
The stedfast quiet natural to a mind 
Of composition gentle and sedate. 
And, in its movements, circumspect and slow. 
To books, and to the long-forsaken desk, 
O'er which enchained by science he had loved 
To bend, he stoutly re-addressed himself, 
Eesolved to quell his pain, and search for truth 
With keener appetite (if that might be) 
And closer industry. Of what ensued 
Within the heart no outward sign appeared 
Till a betraying sickliness was seen 
To tinge his cheek ; and through his frame it crept 
With slow mutation unconcealable ; 
Such universal change as autumn makes 
In the fair body of a leafy grove, 
Discoloured, then divested. 

'Tis afiELrmed 
By poets skilled in nature's secret ways 
That Love will not submit to be controlled 
By mastery : — and the good Man lacked not friends 
Who strove to instil this truth into hia imii^L, 
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A mind in all heart-mysteries imyersed. 

* Gk) to the hills,' said^one, 'remit a while 

* This baneful diligence : — at early mom 

* Court the fresh air, explore the heaths and woods ; 

* And, leaving it to others to foretell, 

* By calculations sage, the ebb and flow 

* Of tides, and when the moon will be eclipsed, 

* Do you, for your own benefit, construct 

* A calendar of flowers, plucked as they blow 

* Where health abides, and cheerfulness, and peace.* 
The attempt was made ; — 'tis needless to report 
How hopelessly ; but innocence is^strong, 

And an entire simplicity of mind 
A thing most sacred in the eye of Heaven ; 
That opens, for such sufferers, relief 
"Within the soul, fountains of grace divine; 
And doth commend their weakness and disease 
To Nature's care, assisted in her office 
By all the elements that round her wait 
To generate, to preserve, and to restore ; 
And by her beautiful array of forms 
Shedding sweet influence from above ; or pure 
Delight exhaling from the ground they tread.'^ 

" Impute it not to impatience, if," exclaimed 
The Wanderer, " I infer that he was healed 
By perseverance in the course prescribed." 

** You do not err : the powers, that had been lost 
By slow degrees, were gradually regained ; 
The fluttering nerves composed ; the beating heart 
In rest established ; and the jarring thoughts 
To harmony restored. — But yon dark mould 
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Will cover Tilm, inr tlie fulness of his strength, 
Hastily smitten by a fever's force ; 
Yet not with stroke so sudden as refused 
Time to look back with tenderness on her 
Whom he had loved in passion ; and to send 
Borne farewell words — with one, but one, request ; 
That, from his dying hand, she would accept 
Of his possessions that which most he prized ; 
A book, upon whose leaves some chosen plants. 
By his own hand disposed with nicest care, 
In undecaying beauty were preserved ; 
Mute register, to him, of time and place, 
And various fluctuations in the breast^ 
To her, a monument of faithful love 
Conquered, and in tranquillity retained ! 

Close to his destined habitation, lies 
One who achieved a humbler victory, 
Though marvellous in its kind. A place there is 
High in these mountains, that allured a band 
Of keen adventurers to unite their pains 
In search of precious ore : they tried, were foiled — 
And all desisted, all, save him alone. 
He, taking counsel of his own clear thoughts, 
And trusting only to his own weak hands. 
Urged unremittingly the stubborn work, 
TJnseconded, uncountenanced ; then, as time 
Passed on, while still his lonely efforts found 
No recompense, derided ; and at lengtli, 
By many pitied, as insane of mind ; 
By others dreaded as the luckless thrall 
Of subterranean Spirits feeding hope 
By various mockery of sight and sound ; 

TOL. VL 
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Hope after hope, encouraged and destroyed. 

— ^But when the lord of seasons had matured 

The fruits of earth through space of twice ten years. 

The mountain's entrails offered to his view 

And trembling grasp the long-deferred reward. 

Not with more transport did Columbus greet 

A world, his rich discovery ! But our Swain, 

A very hero till his point was gained, 

Proved all unable to support the weight 

Of prosperous fortune. On the fields he looked 

"With an unsettled liberty of thought, 

Wishes and endless schemes ; by daylight walked 

Giddy and restless ; ever and anon 

Quaffed in his gratitude immoderate cups ; 

And truly might be said to die of joy ! 

He vanished ; but conspicuous to this day 

The path remains that linked his cottage-door 

To the mine's mouth ; a long 'and slanting track, 

Upon the rugged mountain's stony side, 

Worn by his daily visits to and from 

The darksome centre of a constant hope. 

This vestige, neither force of beating rain, 

Nor the vicissitudes of frost and thaw 

Shall cause to fade, till ages pass away ; 

And it is named, in memory of the event, 

The Path oe Peeseveeanoe." 

" Thou from whom 
Man has his strength," exclaimed the Wanderer, " oh! 
Do thou direct it ! To the virtuous grant 
The penetrative eye which can perceive 
In this blind world the guiding vein of hope ; 
That, like this Labourer, such may dig their way, 
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* Unshaken, nnsednced, unterrified ;' 
Giunt to the wise Ma firmness of resolve ! " 

" That prayer were not superfluous," said the Priest, 

"Amid the nohlest relics, proudest dust, 

That "Westminster, for Britain's glory, holds 

"Within the hosom of her awful pile, 

Amhitiously collected. Tet the sigh. 

Which wafts that prayer to heaven, is due to all, 

Wherever laid, who living fell below 

Their virtue's humbler mark ; a sigh otpain 

If to the opposite extreme they sank. 

How would you pity her who yonder rests ; 

Him, farther off; the pair, who here are laid ; 

But, above all, that mixture of earth's mould 

Whom sight of this green hillock to my mind 

Becals ! 

Se lived not till his locks were nipped 

By seasonable frost of age ; nor died 

Before his temples, prematurely forced 

To mix the manly brown with silver grey. 

Gave obvious instance of the sad effect 

Produced, when thoughtless Polly hath usurped 

The natural crown that sage Experience wears. 

Gay, volatile, ingenious, quick to learn, 

And prompt to exhibit all that he possessed 

Or could perform ; a zealous actor, hired 

Into the troop of mirth, a soldier, sworn 

Into the lists of giddy enterprise — 

Such was he ; yet, as if within his frame 

Two several souls alternately had lodged. 

Two sets of manners could the Youth put on ; 

And, fraught with antics as the Indian bird 

o2 



That writhes and chatters in her wiry cage, 

Was graceful, when it pleased him, smooth and stall 

As the mute swan that floats adown the streami 

Or, on the waters of the unruffled lake, 

Anchors her placid beauty. Not a leaf, 

That flutters on the bough, lighter than he ; 

And not a flower, that droops in the green shade. 

More winningly reserved ! If ye enquire 

How such consummate elegance was bred 

Amid these wilds, this answer may suffice ; 

*Twa8 Nature's will ; who sometimes undertakes^ 

Por the reproof of human vanity. 

Art to outstrip in her peculiar walk. 

Hence, for this Favourite — ^lavishly endowed 

"With personal gifts, and bright instinctive wit, 

While both, embellishing each other, stood 

Tet farther recommended by the charm 

Of fine demeanour, and by dance and song. 

And skill in letters — every fancy shaped 

Fair expectations ; nor, when to the world's 

Capacious field forth went the Adventurer, there 

Were he and his attainments overlooked. 

Or scantily rewarded ; but all hopes. 

Cherished for him, he suffered to depart. 

Like blighted buds ; or clouds that mimicked land 

Before the sailor's eye ; or diamond drops 

That sparkling decked the morning grass ; or auglit 

That was attractive, and hath ceased to be ! 

Tet, when this Prodigal returned, the rites 
Of joyful greeting were on him bestowed, 
Who, by humiliation undeterred. 
Sought for his weariness a place of rest 
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Witliiiiliia father's gates. — ^Whence came hef — dotlied 

In tattered garb, from hoYels where abides 

fTecessitj, the stationary host 

Of vagrant poverty ; from rifted bams 

Where no one dwells but the wide-staring owl 

And the owl's prey; from these bare haunts, to which 

He had descended &om the proud saloon, 

He came, the ghost of beauty and of health. 

The wreck of gaiety ! But soon revived 

In strength, in power refitted, he renewed 

His suit to Fortune ; and she smiled again 

Upon a fickle Ingrate. Thrice he rose, 

Thrice sank as willingly. Por he — whose nerves 

"Were used to thrill with pleasure, while his voice 

Softly accompanied the tuneful harp. 

By the nice finger of fair ladies touched 

In glittering halls — was able to derive 

Ko less enjoyment from an abject choice. 

Who happier for the moment— who more blithe 

Than this fallen Spirit ? in those dreary holds 

His talents lending to exalt the &eaks 

Of merry-making beggars, — now, provoked 

To laughter multiplied in louder peals 

By his malicious wit ; then, all enchained 

With mute astonishment, themselves to see 

In their own arts outdone, their fame eclipsed^ 

As by the very presence of the Fiend 

Who dictates and inspires illusive feats, 

For knavish purposes ! The city, too, 

(With shame I speak it) to her guilty bowers 

Allured him, sunk so low in self-respect 

As there to linger, there to eat his bread. 

Hired minstrel of voluptuous blandishment | 
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Charming the air with skill of hand or voice, 

Listen who would, be wrought upon who might, 

Sincerely wretched hearts, or falsely gay. 

— Such the too frequent tenour of his boast 

In ears that relished the report ; — but all 

Was from his Parents happily concealed ; 

"Who saw enough for blame and pitying love. 

They also were permitted to receive 

His last, repentant breath; and closed his eyes, 

Ko more to open on that irksome world 

Where he had long existed in the state 

Of a young fowl beneath one mother hatched. 

Though from another sprung, different in kind : 

Where he had lived, and could not cease to live. 

Distracted in propensity ; content 

With neither element of good or ill ; 

And yet in both rejoicing ; man unblest ; 

Of contradictions infinite the slave, 

Till his deliverance, when Mercy made him 

One with himself, and one with them that sleep." 

" 'Tis strange," observed the Solitary, " strange 
It seems, and scarcely less than pitiful. 
That in a land where charity provides 
For all that can no longer feed themselves, 
A man like this should choose to bring his shame 
To the parental door ; and with his sighs 
Infect the air which he had freely breathed 
In happy infancy. He could not pine. 
Through lack of converse ; no — ^he must have found 
Abundant exercise for thought and speech, 
In his dividual being, self-reviewed. 
Self-catechised, self-punished. — Some there are 
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"Who, drawing near their final home, and much 
And daily longing that the same were reached, 
"Would rather shun than seek the fellowship 
Of kindred mould. — Such haply here are laid P " 

" Yes," said the Priest, " the Genius of our hills— 
Who seems, by these stupendous barriers cast 
Bound his domain, desirous not alone 
To keep his own, but also to exclude 
All other progeny — doth sometimes lure, 
Even by his studied depth of privacy, 
The unhappy alien hoping to obtain 
Concealment, or seduced by wish to find. 
In place from outward molestation free. 
Helps to internal ease. Of many such 
Could I discourse ; but as their stay was brie^ 
So their departure only left behind 
Fancies, and loose conjectures. Other trace 
Survives, for worthy mention, of a pair 
Who, from the pressure of their several fates. 
Meeting as strangers, in a petty town 
Whose blue roofs ornament a distant reach 
Of this far- winding vale, remained as friends 
True to their choice ; and gave their bones in trust 
To this loved cemetery, here to lodge 
With imescutcheoned privacy interred 
Far from the family vault. — A Chieftain one 
By right of birth ; within whose spotless breast 
The fire of ancient Caledonia burned : 
He, with the foremost whose impatience hailed 
The Stuart, landing to resume, by force 
Of arms, the crown which bigotry had lost. 
Aroused his clan; and, fighting at their head, 
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"Witli his braye sword endeavoured to prevent 
Gulloden's fatal overthrow. Escaped 
From that disastrous rout, to foreign shores 
He fled ; and when the lenient hand of time 
Those troubles had appeased, he sought and gained, 
Por his obscured condition, an obscure 
Setreat, within this nook of English ground. 

The other, bom in Britain's southern tract. 
Had fixed his milder loyalty, and placed 
His gentler sentiments of love and hate, 
There, where ihey placed them who in conscience prized 
The new succession, as a line of kings 
Whose oath had virtue to protect the land 
Against the dire assaults of papacy 
And arbitrary rule. But launch thy bark 
On the distempered flood of public life. 
And cause for most rare triumph will be thine 
If, spite of keenest eye and steadiest hand. 
The stream, that bears thee forward, prove not, soon 
Or late, a perilous master. He— who oft, 
Beneath the battlements and stately trees 
That round his mansion cast a sober gloom, 
Had moralised on this, and other truths 
Of kindred import, pleased and satisfied — 
"Was forced to vent his wisdom with a sigh 
Heaved from the heart in fortune's bitterness, 
"When he had crushed a plentiful estate 
By ruinous contest, to obtain a seat 
In Britain's senate. Pruitless was the attempt ; 
And while the uproar of that desperate strife 
Continued yet to vibrate on his ear. 
The vanquished "Whig, under a borrowed name. 
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(Fov the mere sound and echo of liis own 
Haunted him with sensations of disgust 
That he was glad^to lose) slunk from the world 
To the deep shade of those untravelled Wilds ; 
In which the Scottish Laird had long possessed 
An imdisturhed abode. Here, then, they met, 
Two doughty champions ; flaming Jacobite 
And sullen Hanoverian ! Tou might think 
That losses and vexations, less severe 
Than those which they had severally sustained^ 
"Would have inclined each to abate his zeal 
Por his ungrateful cause ; no, — I have heard 
My reverend Father tell that, 'mid the calm 
Of that small town encountering thus, they filled, 
Daily, its bowling-green with harmless strife ; 
Plagued with uncharitable thoughts the church ; 
And vexed the market-place. But in the breasts 
Of these opponents gradually was wrought, 
With little change of general sentiment. 
Such leaning towards each other, that their days 
By choice were spent in constant fellowship 5 
And if, at times, they fretted with the yoke, 
Those very bickerings made them love it more* 

A favourite boimdary to their lengthened walks 
This Church-yard was. And, whether they had come 
Treading their path in sympathy and linked 
In social converse, or by some short space 
Discreetly parted to preserve the peace, 
One spirit seldom failed to extend its sway 
Over both minds, when they awhile had marked 
The visible quiet of this holy ground, 
And breathed its soothing air: — ^the spirit of hofie 
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And Ewuntly magnanimitj ; that — spuming ^ 

The field of selfish difference and dispute, 

And eyery care which transitory things, 

Earth and the kingdoms of the earth, create— 

Doth, by a rapture of forgetfulness. 

Preclude forgiveness, from the praise debarred. 

Which else the Christian virtue might have claimed. 

There live who yet remember here to have seen 
Their courtly figures, seated on the stump 
Of an old yew, their favourite resting-place. 
But as the remnant of the long-lived tree 
"Was disappearing by a swift decay. 
They, with joint care, determined to erect, 
Upon its site, a dial, that might stand 
Por public use preserved, and thus survive 
As their own private monument : for this 
Was the particular spot, in which they wished 
(And Heaven was pleased to accomplish the desire) 
That, undivided, their remains should lie. 
So, where the mouldered tree had stood, was raised 
Ton structure, framing, with the ascent of steps 
That to the decorated pillar lead, 
A work of art more sumptuous than might seem 
To suit this place ; yet built in no proud scorn 
Of rustic homeliness ; they only aimed 
To ensure for it respectful guardianship. 
Around the margin of the plate, whereon 
The shadow falls to note the stealthy hours, 
Winds an inscriptive legend." — At these words 
Thither we turned ; and gathered, as we read. 
The appropriate sense, in Latin numbers couched: 
* Time flies ; it is his melancholy tosh 
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5b hring, and hear away^ delusive hopes, 

And re-produce the troubles he destroys. 

But, while his blindness thus is occupied, 

Discerning Mortal I do thou serve the will 

Of Time's eternal Master, and that peace, 

Which the world wants, shall be for thee confirmed!* 

" Smooth verse, inspired by no unlettered Mude,'* 
Exclaimed the Sceptic, " and the strain of thought 
Accords with nature's language ; — the soft voice 
Of yon white torrent falling down the rocks 
Speaks, less distinctly, to the same effect. 
If, then, their blended influence be not lost 
Upon our hearts, not wholly lost, I grant, 
Even upon mine, the more are we required 
To feel for those among our fellow-men. 
Who, offering no obeisance to the world. 
Are yet made desperate by ' too quick a sense 
Of constant infelicity,' cut off 
\ Erom peace like exiles on some barren rock. 
Their life's appointed prison ; not more free 
Than sentinels, between two armies, set. 
With nothing better, in the chill night air. 
Than their own thoughts to comfort them. Say why 
That ancient story of Prometheus chained 
To the bare rock, on frozen Caucasus ; 
The vulture, the inexhaustible repast 
Drawn from his vitals ? Say what meant the woes 
By Tantalus entailed upon his race. 
And the dark sorrows of the line of Thebes ? 
Fictions in form, but in their substance truths, 
Tremendous truths I familiar to the men 
Of long-past times, nor obsolete in ours. 
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Exchange tlie shepherd's frock of native grey 
Por robes with regal purple tinged ; convert 
The crook into a sceptre ; give the pomp 
Of circumstance ; and here the tragic Muse 
Shall find apt subjects for her highest art. 
Amid the groves, under the shadowy hSla^ 
The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready ; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity*s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny.'* 

"Though," said the Priest in answer, '^^these bo terms 
Which a divine philosophy rejects. 
We, whose established and unfailing trust 
Is in controlling Providence, admit 
That, through all stations, human life abounds 
With mysteries ; — for, if Faith were left untried, 
How could the might, that lurks within her, then 
Be shown ? her glorious excellence — that ranks 
Among the first of Powers and Virtues — proved ? 
Our system is not fashioned to preclude 
That sympathy which you for others ask ; 
And I could tell, not travelling for my theme 
Beyond these humble graves, of grievous crimes 
And strange disasters ; but I pass them by, 
Loth to disturb what Heaven hath hushed in peace. 
— Still less, far less, am I inclined to treat 
Of Man degraded in his Maker's sight 
By the deformities of brutish vice : 
Por, in such portraits, though a vulgar face 
And a coarse outside of repulsive life 
And unaffecting manners might at once 
Be recognised by all — " " Ah ! do not think,' 
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The "Wanderer somewhat eagerlj exclaimed, 
" "Wish could be ours that you, for such poor gftin, 
(Gain shall I call it ? — gain of what ? — ^for whom ?) 
Should breathe a word tending to violate 
Tour own pure spirit. Not a step we look fer 
In slight of that forbearance and reserve 
Which common human-heartedness inspires. 
And mortal ignorance and frailty claim, 
Upon this sacred ground, if nowhere else.' 



•9 



« True," «aid the SoHtary, « be it far 
From us to infringe the laws of charity. 
Let judgment here in mercy be pronounced ; 
This, self-respecting Nature prompts, and this 
Wisdom enjoins ; but if the thing we seek 
Be genuine knowledge, bear we then in mind 
How, from his lofty throne, the sun can fling 
Colours as bright on exhalations bred 
By weedy pool or pestilential swamp, 
As by the rivulet sparkling where it runs. 
Or the pellucid lake.^' 

" Small risk,*' said I, 
" Of such illusion do we here incur ; 
Temptation here is none to exceed the truth ; 
No evidence appears that they who rest 
Within this ground, were covetous of praise, 
Or of remembrance even, deserved or not. 
Green is the Church-yard, beautiful and green, 
Eidge rising gently by the side of ridge, 
A heaving surface, almost wholly free 
Prom interruption of sepulchral stones, 
And mantled o'er with aboriginal turf 
And everlasting flowers. These Balesm^ tmrt 
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The lingering gleam of their departed Ures 

To oral record, and the silent heart ; 

:i^epositories faithful and more kind 

Than fondest epitaph : for, if those fail, 

"What boots the sculptured tomb? And who can blame, 

"Who rather would not envy, men that feel 

This mutual confidence ; if,' from such source, 

The practice flow, — if thence, or from a deep 

And general humility in death ? 

Nor should I much condemn it, if it spring 

Prom disregard of time's destructive power, 

As only capable to prey on things 

Of earth, and human nature's mortal part. 

I 

Yet — ^in less simple districts, where we see 
Stone l^t its forehead emulous of stone 
In coiu^ing notice ; and the ground all paved 
With commendations of departed worth ; 
Beading, where'er we turn, of innocent lives. 
Of each domestic charity fulfilled. 
And sufferings meekly borne — I, for my part, 
Though with the silence pleased that here prevails. 
Among those fair recitals also range. 
Soothed by the natural spirit which they breathe. 
And, in the centre of a world whose soil 
Is rank with all unkindness, compassed round 
"With such memorials, I have sometimes felt. 
It was no momentary happiness 
To have one Enclosure where the voice that speaks 
In envy or detraction is not heard ; 
Which malice may not enter ; where the traces 
Of evil inclinations are imknown ; 
Wh^re love and pity tenderly unite 
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"With resigiuition ; and no jarring tone 
Intrudes, the peaceful concert to disturb 
Of amitj and gratitude." * 

" Thus sanctioned,'* 
The Pastor said, " I willingly confine 
Mj narratives to subjects that excite 
Peelings with these accordant ; love, esteem, 
And admiration ; lifting up a veil, 
A sunbeam introducing among hearts 
l^tired and covert ; so that ye shall have 
Clear images before your gladdened eyes 
Of nature's unambitious underwood, 
And flowers that prosper in the shade. And when 
I speak of such among my flock as swerved 
Or fell, those only shall be singled out 
Upon whose lapse, or error, something more 
Than brotherly forgiveness may attend ; 
To such will we restrict our notice, else 
Better my tongue were mute. 

And yet there are, 
I feel, good reasons why we should not leave 
Wholly untraced a more forbidding way. 
Por, strength to persevere and to support. 
And energy to conquer and repel — 
These elements of virtue, that declare 
The native grandeur of the human soul — 
Are oft-times not unprofitably shown 
In the perverseness of a selfish course : 
Truth every day exemplified, no less 
In the grey cottage by the murmuring stream 
Than in fantastic conqueror's roving camp, 
Or 'mid the factious senate, unappalled 
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Whoe'er may sink, or rise — to sink again. 
As merciless proscription ebbs and flows. 

There," said the Vicar, pointing as he spake, 
'' A woman rests in peace ; surpassed bj few 
In power of mind, and eloquent discourse. 
Tall was her stature ; her complexion dark 
And saturnine ; her head not raised to hold 
Converse with heaven, nor yet deprest towards earth, 
But in projection carried, as she walked 
Por ever musing. Sunken were her eyes ; 
"Wrinkled and furrowed with habitual thought 
Was her broad forehead ; like the brow of one 
Whose visual nerve shrinks from a painful glare 
Of overpowering light. — ^While yet a child. 
She, 'mid the humble flowerets of the vale. 
Towered Hke the imperial thistle, not unfurnished 
With its appropriate grace, yet rather seeking 
To be admired, than coveted and loved. 
Even at that age she ruled, a sovereign queen. 
Over her comrades ; else their simple sports. 
Wanting all relish for her strenuous mind. 
Had crossed her only to be shunned with scoriL 
— Oh ! pang of sorrowful regret for those 
Whom, in their youth, sweet study has enthralled. 
That they have lived for harsher servitude. 
Whether in soul, in body, or estate! 
Such doom was hers ; yet nothing could subdue 
Her keen desire of knowledge, nor efface 
Those brighter images by books imprest 
Upon her memory, faithfully as stars 
That occupy their places, and, though oft 
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Hidden by clouds, and oft bedimmed by baze, 
Are not to be extinguisbed, nor impaired. 

Two passions, botb degenerate, for tbey botb 
Began in honour, gradually obtained 
!Bule over ber, and vexed her daily life 5 
An unremitting, avaricious thrift ; 
And a strange thraldom of maternal love, 
That held her spirit, in its own despite, 
Bound — by vexation, and regret, and scorn, 
Constrained forgiveness, and relenting vows, 
And tears, in pride suppressed, in shame concealed— 
To a poor dissolute Son, her only child. 
— ^Her wedded days had opened with mishap, 
"Whence dire dependence. What could she perform 
To shake the burthen off ? Ah ! there was felt, 
Indignantly, the weakness of her sex. 
She mused, resolved, adhered to her resolve ; 
The hand grew slack in alms-giving, the heart 
Closed by degrees to charity ; heaven's blessing 
Not seeking from that source, she placed her trust 
In ceaseless pains — and strictest parsimony 
Which sternly hoarded all that could be spared. 
From each day's need, out of each day's least gain. 

Thus all was re-established, and a pile 
Constructed, that sufiSced for every end. 
Save the contentment of the builder's mind ; 
A mind by nature indisposed to aught 
So placid, BO inactive, as content ; 
A mind intolerant of lasting peace. 
And cherishing the pang her heart deplored. 
Dread life of conflict ! which I oft compared 

VOL. VI. 9 
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To the agitation of a brook that runs 

Down a rocky mountain, buried now and lost 

In silent pools, now in strong eddies chained ; 

But never to be charmed to gentleness : 

Its best attainment fits of such repose 

As timid eyes might shrink from fathoming. 

A sudden illness seized her in the strength 
Of life's autumnal season. — Shall I tell 
How on her bed of death the Matron lay, 
To Providence submissive, so she thought ; 
But fretted, vexed, and wrought upon, almost 
To anger, by the malady that griped 
Her prostrate frame with unrelaxing power, 
As the fierce eagle fastens on the lamb P 
She prayed, she moaned; — ^her husband's sister watched 
Her dreary pillow, waited on her needs ; 
And yet the very sound of that kind foot 
"Was anguish to her ears ! * And must she rule,' 
This was the death-doomed "Woman heard to say 
In bitterness, * and must she rule and reign, 

* Sole Mistress of this house, when I am gone ? 

* Tend what I tended, calling it her own ! * 
Enough ; — I fear, too much. — One vernal evening, 
"While she was yet in prime of health and strength, 
I well remember, while I passed her door 

Alone, with loitering step, and upward eye 
Turned towards the planet Jupiter that hung 
Above the centre of the Vale, a voice 
B/Oused me, her voice ; it said, * That glorious star 

* In its untroubled element will shine 

* As now it shines, when we are laid in earth 

* And safe from all our sorrows.' "With a sigh 
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She spake, yet, I believe, not unsustained 
By faith in glory that shall far transcend 
Aught by these perishable heavens disclosed 
To sight or mind. Nor less than care divine 
Is divine mercy. She, who had rebelled, 
"Was into meekness softened and subdued ; 
Did, after trials not in vain prolonged, 
With resignation sink into the grave ; 
And her uncharitable acts, I trust. 
And harsh unkindnesses are all forgiven, 
Tho', in this Vale, remembered with deep awe.'* 



The Vicar paused ; and toward a seat advanced, 
A long stone-seat, fixed in the Church-yard wall ; 
Part shaded by cool sycamore, and part 
Ojffering a sunny resting-place to them 
"Who seek the House of worship, while the bells 
Tet ring with all their voices, or before 
The last hath ceased its solitary knoll. 
Beneath the shade we all sate down ; and there, 
His office, uninvited, he resumed. 

" As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by its parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small heap 
Speaks for itself; an Infant there doth rest; 
The sheltering hillock is the Mother's grave. 
If mild discourse, and manners that conferred 
A natural dignity on humblest rank ; 
If gladsome spirits, and benignant looks, 
That for a face not beautiful did more 

r 2 
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Than beauty for the fairest face can do ; 

And if religious tenderness of heart, 

Grieving for sin, and penitential tears 

Shed when the clouds had gathered and distained 

The spotless ether of a maiden life ; 

If these may make a hallowed spot of earth 

More holy in the sight of God or Man ; 

Then, o'er that mould, a sanctity shall brood 

Till the stars sicken at the day of doom. 

Ah ! what a warning for a thoughtless man^ 
Could field or grove, could any spot of earth, 
Show to his eye an image of the pangs 
Which it hath witnessed ; render back an echo 
Of the sad steps by which it hath been trod ! 
There, by her innocent Baby's precious grave. 
And on the very turf that roofs her own, 
The Mother oft was seen to stand, or kneel 
In the broad day, a weeping Magdalene. 
'Now she is not ; the swelling turf reports 
Of the fresh shower, but of poor Ellen's tears 
Is silent ; nor is any vestige left 
Of the path worn by mournful tread of her 
Who, at her heart's light bidding, once had moved 
In virgin fearlessness, with step that seemed 
Caught from the pressure of elastic turf 
Upon the mountains gemmed with morning dew. 
In the prime hour of sweetest scents and airs. 
— Serious and thoughtful was her mind ; and yet. 
By reconcilement exquisite and rare. 
The form, port, motions, of this Cottage-girl 
"Were such as might have quickened and inspired 
A Titian's hand, addrest to picture forth 
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Oread or Dryad glancing througli tlie shade 
What time the hunter's earliest horn is heard 
Startling the golden hills. 

A wide-spread elm 
Stands in our valley, named The Joyful Tree ; 
From dateless usage which our peasants hold 
Of giving welcome to the first of May 
By dances round its trunk. — ^And if the sky 
Permit, like honours, dance and song, are paid 
To the Twelfth Night, beneath the frosty stars 
Or the clear moon. The queen of these gay sports, 
If not in beauty yet in sprightly air, 
"Was hapless Ellen. — No one touched the ground 
So deftly, and the nicest maiden's locks 
Less gracefully were braided ; — but this praise, 
Methinks, would better suit another place. 

She loved, and fondly deemed herself beloved* 
— The road is dim, the current unperceived. 
The weakness painful and most pitiful. 
By which a virtuous woman, in pure youth 
May be delivered to distress and shame. 
Such fate was hers. — The last time Ellen danced, 
Among her equals, round The Joyful Tree, 
She bore a secret burthen ; and full soon 
"Was left to tremble for a breaking vow,— 
Then, to bewail a sternly-broken vow, 
Alone, within her widowed Mother's house. 
It was the season of unfolding leaves, 
Of days advancing toward their utmost length, 
And small birds singing happily to mates 
Happy as they. "With spirit-saddening power 
Winds pipe through fading woods ; but those blithe notes 
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Strike the deserted to the heart ; I speak 
Of what I know, and what we feel within. 
—Beside the cottage in which Ellen dwelt 
Stands a tall ash-tree ; to whose topmost twig 
A thrush resorts, and annually chants, 
At mom and evening from that naked perch, 
While all the undergrove is thick with leaves, 
A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of his fond partner, silent in the nest. 
— * Ah why,* said Ellen, sighing to herself, 

* Why do not words, and kiss, and solemn pledge ; 

* And nature that is kind in woman's breast, 

* And reason that in man is wise and good, 

* And fear of him who is a righteous judge ; 

* Why do not these prevail for human life, 

* To keep two hearts together, that began 

' Their spring-time with one love, and that have need 

* Of mutual pity and forgiveness, sweet 

* To grant, or be received ; while that poor bird — 

* O come and hear him ! Thou who hast to me 

* Been faithless, hear him, though a lowly creature, 

* One of God's simple children that yet know not 

* The universal Parent, how he sings 

* As if he wished the firmament of heaven 

* Should listen, and give back to him the voice 

* Of his triumphant constancy and love ; 

* The proclamation that he makes, how far 

* His darkness doth transcend our fickle light ! ' 

Such was the tender passage, not by me 
Bepeated without loss of simple phrase, 
Which I perused, even as the words had been 
Committed by forsaken Ellen's hand 
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To the blank margin of a Valentine, 

Bedropped with tears. 'Twill please you to be told ' 

That, studiously withdrawing from the eye 

Of all companionship, the Sufferer yet 

In lonely reading found a meek resource : 

How thankful for the warmth of summer days, 

When she could slip into the cottage-barn, 

And find a secret oratory there ; 

Or, in the garden, under friendly veil 

Of their long twilight, pore upon her book 

By the last lingering help of the open sky 

Until dark night dismissed her to her bed ! 

Thus did a waking fancy sometimes lose 

The unconquerable pang of despised love. 

A kindlier passion opened on her soul 
When that poor Child was born. Upon its face 
She gazed as on a pure and spotless gift 
Of unexpected promise, where a grief 
Or dread was all that had been thought of, — joy 
Far livelier than bewildered traveller feels, 
Amid a perilous waste that all night long 
Hath harassed him toiling through fearful storm, 
When he beholds the first pale speck serene 
Of day-spring, in the gloomy east, revealed. 
And greets it with thanksgiving. ' Till this hour,* 
Thus, in her Mother's hearing Ellen spake, 
' There was a stony region in my heart ; 

* But He, at whose command the parched rock 

* Was smitten, and poured forth a quenching stream, 

* Hath softened that obduracy, and made 

* Unlooked-for gladness in the desert place, 

* To save the perishing ; and, henceforth, I breathe 
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* The air with cheerful spirit, for thy sake 

* My infant ! and for that good Mother dear, 

* Who bore me ; and hath prayed for me in vain ;— 

* Yet not in vain ; it shall not be in vain.' 
She spake, nor was the assurance unfulfilled ; 
And if heart-rending thoughts would oft return, 
They stayed not long. — The blameless Infant grew ; 
The Child whom Ellen and her Mother loved 
They soon were proud of; tended it and nursed; 
A soothing comforter, although forlorn ; 

Like a poor singing-bird from distant lands ; 
Or a choice shrub, which he, who passes by 
With vacant mind, not seldom may observe 
Pair-flowering in a thinly-peopled house. 
Whose window, somewhat sadly, it adorns. 

Through four months' space the Infant drew its food 
Prom the maternal breast ; then scruples rose ; 
Thoughts, which the rich are free from, came and crossed 
The fond affection. She no more could bear 
By her offence to lay a twofold weight 
On a kind parent willing to forget 
Their slender means : so, to that parent's care 
Trusting her child, she left their common home, 
And undertook with dutiful content 
A Poster-mother's office. 

'Tis, perchance, 
Unknown to you that in these simple vales 
The natural feeling of equality 
Is by domestic service unimpaired ; 
Yet, though such service be, with us, removed 
Prom sense of degradation, not the less 
The ungentle mind can easily find means 
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To impose sevfere restraints and laws unjust, 
"Which hapless Ellen now was doomed to feel : 
For (blinded by an over-anxious dread 
Of such excitement and divided thought 
As with her of&ce would but ill accord) 
The pair, whose infant she was bound to nurse, 
Porbad her all communion with her own : 
"Week after week, the mandate they enforced. 
— So near ! yet not allowed, upon that sight 
To fix her eyes — alas ! 'twas hard to bear ! 
But worse affiction must be borne — far worse ; 
For *tis Heaven's will — that, after a disease 
Begun and ended within three days' space, 
Her child should die ; as Ellen now exclaimed. 
Her own — deserted child ! — Once, only once. 
She saw it in that mortal malady; 
And, on the burial-day, could scarcely gain 
Permission to attend its obsequies. 
She reached the house, last of the funeral train ; 
And some one, as she entered, having chanced 
To urge unthinkingly their prompt departure, 
* Nay,' said she, with commanding look, a spirit 
Of anger never seen in her before, 
' Nay, ye must wait my time ! ' and down she sate. 
And by the unclosed coffin kept her seat 
"Weeping and looking, looking on and weeping, 
Upon the last sweet slumber of her Child, 
Until at length her soul was satisfied. 

Tou see the Infant's Grave ; and to this spot. 
The Mother, oft as she was sent abroad. 
On whatsoever errand, urged her steps i 
Hither she came ; here stood, and sometimes knelt 
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In the broad day, a rueful Magdalene ! 

So call her ; for not only she bewailed 

A mother's loss, but momned in bittemesd 

Her own transgression ; penitent sincere 

As ever raised to heaven a streaming eye ? 

— ^At length the parents of the foster-child, 

Noting that in despite of their commands 

She still renewed, and could not but renew 

Those visitations, ceased to send her forth ; 

Or, to the garden's narrow bounds, confined* 

I failed not to remind them that they erred ; 

Por holy Nature might not thus be crossed, 

Thus wronged in woman's breast : in vain I pleaded— 

But the green stalk of Ellen's life was snapped, 

And the flower drooped ; as every eye could see. 

It hung its head in mortal languishment. 

— Aided by this appearance, I at length 

Prevailed ; and, from those bonds released, she went 

Home to her mother's house. 

The Youth was fled ; 
The rash betrayer could not face the shame 
Or sorrow which his senseless guilt had caused; 
And little would his presence, or proof given 
Of a relenting soul, have now availed ; 
For, like a shadow, he was passed away 
Prom Ellen's thoughts ; had perished to her mind 
Eor all concerns of fear, or hope, or love, 
Save only those which to their common shamt^ 
And to his moral being appertained : 
Hope from that quarter would, I know, have brought 
A heavenly comfort ; there she recognised 
An unrelaxing bond, a mutual need ; 
There, and, as seemed, there only. 
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She had built, 
Her fond maternal heart had built, a nest 
In blindness aU too near the river's edge ; 
That work a summer flood with hasty swell 
Had swept away ; and now her Spirit longed 
Por its last flight to heaven's security. 
— The bodily frame wasted from day to day ; 
Meanwhile, relinquishing all other cares, 
Her mind she strictly tutored to find peace 
And pleasure in endurance. Much she thought, 
And much she read ; and brooded feelingly 
Upon her own unworthiness. To me, 
As to a spiritual comforter and fHend, 
Her heart she opened ; and no pains were spared 
To mitigate, as gently as I could. 
The sting of self-reproach, with healing words. 
Meek Saint ! through patience glorified on earth ! 
In whom, as by her lonely hearth she sate, 
The ghastly face of cold decay put on 
A sun-like beauty, and appeared divine ! 
May I not mention — that, within those walls, 
In due observance of her pious wish, 
The congregation joined with me in prayer 
For her soul's good ? Nor was that office vain, 
— Much did she suffer : but, if any friend, 
Beholding her condition, at the sight 
G-ave way to words of pity or complaint, 
She stilled them with a prompt reproof, and said, 

* He who afflicts me knows what I can bear ; 

* And, when I fail, and can endure no more, 

* Will mercifully take me to himself.' 

So, through the cloud of death, her Spirit passed 
Into that pure and unknown world oi \on^ 
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"Where injury cannot come : — and here is laid 
The mortal Bodj by her Infant's side." 

The Yicar ceased ; and downcast looks made known 
That each had listened with his inmost heart. 
"For me, the emotion scarcely was less strong 
Or less benign than that which I had felt 
"When seated near my venerable Friend, 
Under those shady elms, from him I heard 
The story that retraced the slow decline 
Of Margaret, sinking on the lonely heath 
With the neglected house to which she clung. 
—I noted that the Solitary's cheek 
Confessed the power of nature. — Pleased though sad. 
More pleased than sad, the grey-haired Wanderer sate; 
Thanks to his pure imaginative soul 
Capacious and serene ; his blameless life, 
His knowledge, wisdom, love of truth, and love 
Of human kind ! He was it who first broke 
The pensive silence, saying : — 

" Blest are they 
Whose sorrow rather is to suffer wrong 
Than to do wrong, albeit themselves have erred. 
This tale gives proof that Heaven most gently deals 
With such, in their affliction. — ^Ellen's fate. 
Her tender spirit, and her contrite heart. 
Call to my mind dark hints which I have heard 
Of one who died within this vale, by doom 
Heavier, as his offence was heavier far. 
Where, Sir, I pray you, where are laid the bones 
Of Wilfred Armathwaite ? " 

The Yicar answered, 
''In that green nook, close by the Church-yard wall, 
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Beneath yon hawthorn, planted by myself 

In memory and for warning, and in sign 

Of sweetness where dire anguish had been known, 

Of reconcilement after deep offence — 

There doth he rest. No theme his fate supplies 

Por the smooth glozings of the indulgent world ; 

Nor need the windings of his devious course 

Be here retraced ; — enough that, by mishap 

And venial error, robbed of competence. 

And her obsequious shadow, peace of mind, 

He craved a substitute in troubled joy ; 

Against his conscience rose in arms, and, braving 

Divine displeasure, broke the marriage-vow. 

That which he had been weak enough to do 

Was misery in remembrance ; he was stung, 

Stung by his inward thoughts, and by the smiles 

Of wife and children stung to agony. 

Wretched at home, he gained no peace abroad ; 

Banged through the mountains, slept upon the earth. 

Asked comfort of the open air, and found 

No quiet in the darkness of the night, 

No pleasure in the beauty of the day. 

His flock he slighted : his paternal fields 

Became a clog to him, whose spirit wished 

To fly-T-but whither ! And this gracious Church, 

That wears a look so full of peace and hope 

And love, benignant mother of the vale, 

How fair amid her brood of cottages ! 

She was to him a sickness and reproach. 

Much to the last remained unknown : but this 

Is sure, that through remorse and grief he died ; 

Though pitied among men, absolved by God, 
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He could not find forgiveness in himself; 

Nor could endure tHe weight of liis own shame. 

Here rests a Mother. But from her I turn 
And from her grave. — Behold — ^upon that ridge, 
That, stretching boldlj from the mountain side, 
Carries into the centre of the vale 
Its rocks and woods — ^the Cottage where she dwelt 
And where yet dwells her faithful Partner, left 
(Full eight years past) the solitary prop 
Of many helpless Children. I begin 
With words that might be prelude to a tale 
Of sorrow and dejection ; but I feel 
No sadness, when I think of what mine eyes 
See daily in that happy family. 
— ^Bright garland form they for the pensive brow 
Of their undrooping Father's widowhood, 
Those six fair Daughters, budding yet — ^not one, 
Not one of all the band, a f uU-blown flower. 
Deprest, and desolate of soul, as once 
That Father was, and filled with anxious fear. 
Now, by experience taught, he stands assured, 
That God, who takes away, yet takes not half 
Of what he seems to take ; or gives it back. 
Not to our prayer, but far beyond our prayer ; 
He gives it — the boon produce of a soil 
Which our endeavours have refused to till. 
And hope hath never watered. The Abode, 
Whose grateful owner can attest these truths, 
Even were the object nearer to our sight. 
Would seem in no distinction to surpass 
The rudest habitations. Te might think 
That it had sprung seK-raiaed from earth, or grown 
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Out of the living rock, to be adorned 
By nature only ; but, if thitber led, 
Te would discover, then, a studious work 
Of many fancies, prompting many bands. 

Brougbt from the woods the honeysuckle twines 
Around the porch, and seems, in that trim place, 
A plant no longer wild; the cultured rose 
There blossoms, strong in health, and will be soon 
Eoof-high ; the wild pink crowns the garden-wall, 
And with the flowers are intermingled stones 
Sparry and bright, rough scatterings of the hills. * 
These ornaments, that fade not with the year, 
A hardy Girl continues to provide ; 
Who, mounting fearlessly the rocky heights, 
Her Father's prompt attendant, does for him 
All that a boy could do, but with delight 
More keen and prouder daring ; yet hath she, 
Within the garden, like the rest, a bed 
Por her own flowers and favourite herbs, a space, 
By sacred charter, holden for her use. 
— These, and whatever else the garden bears 
Of fruit or flower, permission asked or not, 
I freely gather ; and my leisure draws 
A not unfrequent pastime from the hum 
Of bees around their range of sheltered hives 
Busy in that enclosure ; while the riU, 
That sparkling thrids the rocks, attunes his voice 
To the pure course of human life which there 
Plows on in solitude. But, when the gloom 
Of night is falling round my steps, then most 
This Dwelling charms me ; often I stop short, 
(Who could refrain ?) and feed by stealtti m^ i\^c& 
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With prospect of tlie company within, 

Laid open through the blazing window : — ^there 

I see the eldest Daughter at her wheel 

Spinning amain, as if to overtake 

The never-halting time ; or, in her turn, 

Teaching some Novice of the sisterhood 

That skill in this or other household work, 

Which, from her Father's honoured hand, herself, 

While she was yet a little-one, had learned. 

Mild Man I he is not gay, but they are gay ; 

And the whole house seems filled with gaiety, 

— Thrice happy, then, the Mother may be deemed, 

The Wife, from whose consolatory grave 

I turned, that ye in mind might witness where. 

And how, her Spirit yet Burrives on earth ! '* 
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"While thus from theme to theme the Historian passed. 

The words he uttered, and the scene that lay 

Before our eyes, awakened in my mind 

Vivid remembrance of those long-past hours ; 

"When, in the hollow of some shadowy vale, ) 

(What time the splendour of the setting sun 

Lay beautiful on Snowdon's sovereign brow, 

On Cader Idris, or huge Penmanmaur) 

A wandering Youth, I listened with delight 

To pastoral melody or warlike air, 

Drawn from the chords of the ancient British harp 

By some accomplished Master, wliile la.^ ^^\.^ 
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Amid the quiet of the green recess, 

And there did inexhaustibly dispense 

An interchange of soft or solemn tunes. 

Tender or blithe ; now, as the varying mood 

Of his own spirit urged, — ^now, as a voice 

From youth or maiden, or some honoured chief 

Of his compatriot villagers (that hung 

Around him, drinking in the impassioned notes 

Of the time-hallowed minstrelsy) required 

For their heart's ease or pleasure. Strains of power 

Were they, to seize and occupy the sense ; 

But to a higher mark than song can reach 

Bose this pure eloquence. And, when the stream 

Which overflowed the soul was passed away, 

A consciousness remained that it had lefb, 

Deposited upon the silent shore 

Of memory, images and precious thoughts. 

That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 

" These grassy heaps lie amicably close," 
Said I, " like surges heaving in the wind 
Along the surface of a mountain pool : 
Whence comes it, then, that yonder we behold 
Five graves, and only five, that rise together 
Unsociably sequestered, and encroaching 
On the smooth play-ground of the village-school ? *' 

The Vicar answered, — " No disdainful pride 
In them who rest beneath, nor any course 
Of strange or tragic accident, hath helped 
To place those hillocks in that lonely guise. 
— Once more look forth, and follow with your sight 
The length of road that from yon mountain's base 
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Through bare enclosures stretches, 'till its line 

Is lost within a little tuft of trees ; 

Then, reappearing in a moment, quits 

The cultured fields ; and up the heathy waste, 

Mounts, as you see, in mazes serpentine. 

Led towards an easy outlet of the vale. 

That little shady spot, that sylvan tuft, 

By which the road is hidden, also hides 

A cottage from our view ; though I discern 

(Te scarcely can) amid its sheltering trees 

The smokeless chimney-top. — 

All unembowered 
And naked stood that lowly Parsonage 
(For such in truth it is, and appertains 
To a small Chapel in the vale beyond) 
When hither came its last Inhabitant. 
Eough and forbidding were the choicest roads 
By which our northern wilds could then be crossed ; 
And into most of these secluded vales 
"Was no access for wain, heavy or light. 
So, at his dwelling place the Priest arrived 
With store of household goods, in panniers slung 
On sturdy horses graced with jingling bells, 
And on the back of more ignoble beast ; 
That, with like burthen of effects most prized 
Or easiest carried, closed the motley train. 
Toung was I then, a school-boy of eight years ; 
But still, methinks, I see them as they passed 
In order, drawing toward their wished-for home. 
— Eocked by the motion of a trusty ass 
Two ruddy children hung, a well-poised freight, 
Each in his basket nodding drowsily ; 
Their bonnets, I remember, wreatbed mt\i ^cr«^^t^. 
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Wbicli told \i was the pleasant month of June ; 

Audi close behind, the comely Matron rode, 

A woman of soft speech and gracious smile. 

And with a lady's mien. — From far they came, 

Even from Northumbrian hills ; yet theirs had been 

A merry journey, rich in pastime, cheered 

By music, prank, and laughter-stirring jest ; 

And freak put on, and arch word dropped — to swell 

The cloud of fancy and uncouth surmise 

That gathered round the slowly-moving train. 

—* Whence do they comeP and with what errand charged f 

' Belong they to the fortune-telling tribe 

' Who pitch their tents imder the green-wood tree ? 

' Or Strollers are they, furnished to enact 

' Fair Eosamond, and the Children of the Wood, 

' And, by that whiskered tabby's aid, set forth 

* The lucky venture of sage Whittington, 

* When the next village hears the show announced 

* By blast of trumpet ? * Plenteous was the growth 
Of such conjectures, overheard, or seen 

On many a staring countenance portrayed 

Of boor or burgher, as they marched along. 

And more than once their steadiness of face 

Was put to proof, and exercise supplied 

To their inventive humour, by stern looks, 

And questions in authoritative tone. 

From some staid guardian of the public peace, 

Checking the sober steed on which he rode, 

In his suspicious wisdom ; oftener still, 

By notice indirect, or blunt demand 

From traveller halting in his own despite, 

A simple curiosity to ease : 

Of which adventures, that beguiled and cheered 
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Their grave migration, the good pair would tell, 
With undiminished glee, in hoarj age. 

A Priest he was by function ; but his course 
From his youth up, and high as manhood's noon, 
(The hour of life to which he then was brought) 
Had been irregular, I might say, wild ; 
By books unsteadied, by his pastoral care 
Too little checked. An active, ardent mind ; 
A fancy pregnant with resource and scheme 
To cheat the sadness of a rainy day ; 
Hands apt for all ingenious arts and games ; 
A generous spirit, and a body strong 
To cope with stoutest champions of the bowl — 
Had earned for him sure welcome, and the rights 
Of a prized visitant, in the jolly hall 
Of country 'squire ; or at the statelier board 
Of duke or earl, from scenes of courtly pomp 
"Withdrawn, — to while away the summer hours 
In condescension among rural guests. 

With these high comrades he had revelled long, 
Frolicked industriously, a simple Clerk 
By hopes of coming patronage beguiled 
Till the heart sickened. So, each loftier aim 
Abandoning and all his showy friends, 
For a life's stay (slender it was, but sure) 
He turned to this secluded chapelry ; 
That had been offered to his doubtful choice 
By an unthought-of patron. Bleak and bare 
They found the cottage, their allotted home ; 
Naked without, and rude within ; a spot 
With which the Cure not long \ia4.\ieevi eiAsy<n^\\ 
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And far remote tlie chapel stood, — ^remote, 

And, from Hs Dwelling, unapproachable, 

Save through a gap high in the hills, an opening 

Shadeless and shelterless, by driving showers 

Prequented, and beset with howling winds. 

Tet cause was none, whate'er regret might hang 

On his own mind, to quarrel with the choice 

Or the necessity that fixed him here ; 

Apart from old temptations, and constrained 

To punctual labour in his sacred charge. 

See him a constant preacher to the poor ! 

And visiting, though not with saintly zeal, 

Tet, when need was, with no reluctant will, 

The sick in body, or distrest in mind ; 

And, by a salutary change, compelled 

To rise from timely sleep, and meet the day 

With no engagement, in his thoughts, more proud 

Or splendid than his garden could afibrd. 

His fields, or mountains by the heath-cock ranged 

Or the wild brooks ; from which he now returned 

Contented to partake the quiet meal 

Of his own board, where sat his gentle Mate 

And three fair Children, plentifully fed 

Though simply, from their little household farm ; 

Nor wanted timely treat of fish or fowl 

By nature yielded to his practised hand ; — 

To help the small but certain comings-in 

Of that spare benefice. Yet not the less 

Theirs was a hospitable board, and theirs 

A charitable door. 

So days and years 
Passed on ; — the inside' of that rugged house 
Was trimmed and brightened by tbe Matron's care. 
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And gradually enriclied with things of price, 
"Which might be lacked for use or ornament. 
"What, though no soft and costly sofa there 
Insidiously stretched out its lazy length, 
And no vain mirror glittered upon the walls, 
Tet were the windows of the low abode 
By shutters weather-fended, which at once 
Itepelled the storm and deadened its loud roar. 
There snow-white curtains hung in decent folds ; 
Tough moss, and long-enduring mountain plants. 
That creep along the ground with sinuous trail, 
"Were nicely braided ; and composed a work 
Like Indian mats, that with appropriate grace 
Lay at the threshold and the inner doors ; 
And a fair carpet, woyen of homespun wool 
But tinctured daintily with florid hues, 
Por seemliness and warmth, on festal days, 
Coyered the smooth blue slabs of mountain-stone 
"With which the parlour-floor, in simplest guise 
Of pastoral homesteads, had been long inlaid. 

Those pleasing works the Housewife's skill produced : 
Meanwhile the unsedentary Master's hand 
"Was busier with his task — to rid, to plant, 
To rear for food, for shelter, and delight ; 
A thriving covert ! And when wishes, formed 
In youth, and sanctioned by the riper mind, 
Bestored me to my native valley, here 
To end my days ; well pleased was I to see 
The once-bare cottage, on the mountain-side, 
Screened from assault of every bitter blast ; 
"While the dark shadows of the sAnmer leaves 
Danced in the breeze, chequering itft mo«s^ toc(L 
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Time, which had thus afforded willing h/ttj^ 
To beautify with nature's fairest growtfis 
This rustic tenement, had gently shed, 
"Upon its Master's frame, a wintry grace ; 
The comeliness of unenfeebled age. 

But how could I say, gently ? for he still 
Eetained a flashing eye, a burning palm, 
A stirring foot, a head which beat at nights 
"Upon its pillow with a thousand schemes. 
Few likings had he dropped, few pleasures lost ; 
Generous and charitable, prompt to serve ; 
And still his harsher passions kept their hold — 
Anger and indignation. Skill he loved 
The sound of titled names, and talked in glee 
Of long-past banquetings with high-born friends : 
Then, from those lulling fits of vain delight 
TJproused by recollected injury, railed 
At their false ways disdainfully, — and oft 
In bitterness, and with a threatening eye 
Of fire, incensed beneath its hoary brow. 
—Those transports, with staid looks of pure good- will, 
And with soft smile, his consort would reprove. 
■ She, far behind him in the race of years. 
Yet keeping her first mildness, was advanced 
Far nearer, in the habit of her soul. 
To that still region whither all are bound, 
Him might we liken to the setting sun 
As seen not seldom on some gusty day. 
Struggling and bold, and shining from the west 
With an inconstant and unmellowed light ; 
She was a soft atteniant cloud, that hung 
As if with wish to veil the leatleaa orb -^ 
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From wliicb itifwdi<i itself imbibe a ray 

Of pleasing lustre. — But no more of tbis ; 

I better love to sprinkle on tbe sod 

Tbat now divides tbe pair, or ratber say, 

Tbat still unites tbem, praises, like beaven's dew, 

Witbout reserve descending upon botb. 

Our very first in eminence of years 
Tbis old Man stood, tbe patriareb of tbe Vale ! 
And, to bis unmolested mansion, deatb 
Had never come, tbrougb space of forty years ; 
Sparing botb old and young in tbat abode. 
Suddenly tben tbey disappeared : not twice 
Had summer scorcbed tbe fields; not twice bad fallen, 
On tbose bigb peaks, tbe first autumnal snow, 
Before tbe greedy visiting was closed. 
And tbe long-privileged bouse left empty — swept 
As by a plague. Yet no rapacious plague 
Had been among tbem ; all was gentle deatb. 
One after one, witb intervals of peace. 
A bappy consummation ! an accord 
Sweet, perfect, to be wisbed for ! save tbat bere 
"Was sometbing wbicb to mortal sense migbt sound 
Like barsbness, — tbat tbe old grey-beaded Sire, 
The oldest, be was taken last; survived 
"Wben tbe meek Partner of bis age, bis Son, 
His Daugbter, and tbat late and bigb-prized gift, 
His little smiling Grandcbild, were no more. 

* All gone, all vanisbed ! be deprived and bare, 

* How will be face tbe remnant of bis life ? 

* Wbat will become of bim ? ' we said, and mused 
In sad conjectures — * Sball we meet; lam livy^ 
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* Haunting with rod and line the craggy brooks p 

* Or shall we overhear him, as we pass, 

* Striving to entertain the lonelj hours 
^With music ?' (for he had not ceased to touch 
The harp or viol which himself had framed, 
For their sweet purposes, with perfect skill.) 

* What titles will he keep ? will he remain 

* Musician, gardener, builder, mechanist, 

* A planter, and a rearer from the seed ? 

* A man of hope and forward-looking mind 

* Even to the last !' — Such was he, unsubdued. 
But Heaven was gracious ; yet a little while, 
And this Survivor, with his cheerful throng 
Of open projects, and his inward hoard 

Of unsunned griefs, too many and too keen, 
"Was overcome by unexpected sleep, 
In one blest moment. Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and lightly from a passing cloud. 
Death fell upon him, while reclined he lay 
Por noontide solace on the summer grass. 
The warm lap of his mother earth : and so. 
Their lenient term of separation past, 
That family (whose graves you there behold) 
By yet a higher privilege once more 
"Were gathered to each other." 

Calm of mind 
And silence waited on these closing words ; 
TTntil the Wanderer (whether moved by fear 
Lest in those passages of life were some 
That might have touched the sick heart of his Frieiid 
Too nearly, or intent to reinforce 
His own firm spirit in degree deprest 
Bjr tender sorrow for our mortal state) 
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Thus silence broke : — " Behold a thoughtless Man 

Prom vice and premature decay preserved 

By useful habits, to a fitter soil 

Transplanted ere too late. — The hermit, lodged 

Amid the untrodden desert, tells his beads, 

With each repeating its allotted prayer, 

And thus divides and thus relieves the time ; 

Smooth task, with his compared, whose mind could string, 

Not scantily, bright minutes on the thread 

Of keen domestic anguish ; and beguile 

A solitude, unchosen, unprofessed ; 

Till gentlest death released him. 

Tar from us 
Be the desire — too curiously to ask 
How much of this is but the blind result 
Of cordial spirits and vital temperament, 
And what to higher powers is justly due. 
But you. Sir, know that in a neighbouring vale 
A Priest abides before whose life such doubts 
Pall to the ground ; whose gifts of nature lie 
Retired from notice, lost in attributes 
Of reason, honourably efiaced by debts 
"Which her poor treasure-house is content to owe, 
And conquest over her dominion gained. 
To which her frowardness must needs submit. 
In this one Man is shown a temperance — ^proof 
Against all trials ; industry severe 
And constant as the motion of the day ; 
Stem self-denial round him spread, with shade 
That might be deemed forbidding, did not there 
All generous feelings flourish and rejoice ; 
Forbearance, charity in deed and thought, 
And resolution competent to take 
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Out of the bosom of simplicity 

All that her holy customs recommend, 

And the best ages of the world prescribe. 

— Preaching, administering, in every work 

Of his sublime vocation, in the walks 

Of worldly intercourse between man and man. 

And in his humble dwelling, he appears 

A labourer, with moral virtue girt, 

"With spiritual graces, like a glory, crowned." 

" Doubt can be none," the Pastor said, " for whom 
This portraiture is sketched. The great, the good, 
The well-beloved, the fortunate, the wise, — 
These titles emperors and chiefs have borne. 
Honour assumed or given : and him, the Womdeeito, 
Our simple shepherds, speaking from the heart. 
Deservedly have styled. — ^From his abode 
In a dependent chapelry that lies 
Behind yon hill, a poor and rugged wild. 
Which in his soul he lovingly embraced. 
And, having once espoused, would never quit ; • 
Into its graveyard will ere long be borne 
That lowly, great, good Man. A simple stone 
May cover him ; and by its help, perchance, 
A century shall hear his name pronounced, 
"With images attendant on the sound ; 
Then, shall the slowly-gathering twilight close 
In utter night ; and of his course remain 
I<I cognizable vestiges, no more 
Than of this breath, which shapes itself in words 
To speak of him, and instantly dissolves." 

The Pastor pressed by thoughts which round his theme 
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Still lingered, after a brief pause, resumed ; 

" Noise is there not enough in doleful war, 

But that the heaven-bom poet must stand forth, 

And lend the echoes of his sacred shell, 

To multiply and aggravate the diu ? 

Pangs are there not enough in hopeless love — 

And, in requited passion, all too much 

Of turbulence, anxiety, and fear — 

But that the minstrel of the rural shade 

Must tune his pipe, insidiously to nurse 

The perturbation in the suffering breast, 

And propagate its kind, far as he may ? 

— Ah who (and with such rapture as befits 

The hallowed theme) will rise and celebrate 

The good man's purposes and deeds ; retrace 

His struggles, his discomfitures deplore, 

His triumphs hail, and glorify his end ; 

That virtue, like the fumes and vapoury clouds 

Through fancy's heat redounding in the brain. 

And like the soft infections of the heart. 

By charm of measured words may spread o'er field, 

Hamlet, and town ; and piety survive 

Upon the lips of men in hall or bower ; 

Not for reproof, but high and warm delight. 

And grave encouragement, by song inspired p 

— Vain thought ! but wherefore murmur or repine ? 

The memory of the just survives in heaven : 

And, without sorrow, will the ground receive 

That venerable clay. Meanwhile the best 

Of what lies here confines us to degrees 

In excellence less difficult to reach. 

And milder worth : nor need we travel far 
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Prom tliose to wliom our last regards were paid. 
For such example. 

Almost at the root 
Of tliat tall pine, tHe sliadow of whose bare 
And slender stem, while here I sit at eve, 
Ofb stretches towards me, like a long straight path 
Traced faintly in the greensward ; there, beneath 
A plain blue stone, a gentle Dalesman lies, 
From whom, in early childhood, was withdrawn 
The precious gift of hearing. He grew up 
From year to year in loneliness of soul ; 
And this deep mountain-valley was to him 
Soundless, with all its streams. The bird of dawn 
Did never rouse this Cottager from sleep 
With startling summons ; not for his delight 
The vernal cuckoo shouted ; not for him 
Murmured the labouring bee. "When stormy winds 
"Were working the broad bosom of the lake 
Into a thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
Booking the trees, or driving cloud on doud 
Aiong the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
The agitated scene before his eye 
Was silent as a picture : evermore 
Were all things silent, wheresoe'er he moved. 
Yet, by the solace of his own pure thoughts 
Upheld, he duteously pursued the round 
Of rural labours ; the steep mountain-side 
Ascended, with his staff and faithful dog ; 
The plough he guided, and the scythe he swayed ; 
And the ripe com before his sickle fell 
Ajnong the jocund reapers. For himself, 
All watchful and industrious as he was. 
He wrought not : neither field nor flock he owned : 
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No wish for wealth had place within his mind ; 
Kor husband's love, nor father's hope or care. 

Though born a younger brother, need was none 
That from the. floor of his paternal home 
He should depart, to plant himself anew. 
And when, mature in manhood, he beheld 
His parents laid in earth, no loss ensued 
Of rights to him ; but he remained well pleased. 
By the pure bond of independent love, 
An inmate of a second family ; 
Q?he fellow-labourer and friend of him 
To whom the small inheritance had fallen. 
— "Not deem that his mild presence was a weight 
Q?hat pressed upon his brother's house ; for books 
"Were ready comrades whom he could not tire ; 
Of whose society the blameless Man 
"Was never satiate. Their familiar voice, 
Even to old age, with unabated charm 
Beguiled his leisure hours ; refreshed his thoughts ; 
Beyond its natural elevation raised 
His introverted spirit ; and bestowed 
Upon his life an outward dignity 
"Which all acknowledged. The dark winter night, 
The stormy day, each had its own resource ; 
Song of the muses, sage historic tale, 
Science severe, or word of holy Writ 
Announcing immortality and joy 
To the assembled spirits of just men 
Made perfect, and from injury secure. 
— Thus soothed at home, thus busy in the field. 
To no perverse suspicion he gave way, 
!No languor, peevishness, nor vain com]^lamt\ 

V 
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And they, wlio were about him, did not fail 
In reverence, or in courtesy ; they prized 
His gentle manners : and his peaceful smiles, 
The gleams of his slow- varying countenance, 
"Were met with answering sympathy and love. 

At length, when sixty years and five were told, 
A slow disease insensibly consumed 
The powers of nature : and a few short steps 
Of friends and kindred bore him from his home 
(Ton cottage shaded by the woody crags) 
To the profounder stillness of the grave. 
—Nor was his funeral denied the grace 
Of many tears, virtuous and thoughtful grief; 
Heart-sorrow rendered sweet by gratitude. 
And now that monumental stone preserves 
His name, and unambitiously relates 
How long, and by what kindly outward aids, 
And in what pure contentedness of mind, 
The sad privation was by him endured. 
— And yon tall pine-tree, whose composing sound 
"Was wasted on the good Man's living ear, 
Hath now its own peculiar sanctity ; 
And, at the touch of every wandering breeze. 
Murmurs, not idly, o'er his peaceful grave. 

Soul-cheering Light, most bountiful of things ! 
Guide of our way, mysterious comforter ! 
Whose sacred influence, spread through earth and heaven, 
We all too thanklessly participate. 
Thy gifts were utterly withheld from him 
Whose place of rest is near yon ivied porch. 
Yet, of the wild brooks ask if he complained ; 
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Ask of the cliaimelled rivers if thej held 

A safer, easier, more determined, course. 

What terror doth it strike into the mind 

To think of one, blind and alone, advancing 

Straight toward some precipice's airy brink ! 

But, timely warned, Se would have stayed his steps, 

Protected, say enlightened, by his ear ; 

And on the very edge of vacancy 

Not more endangered than a man whose eye 

Beholds the gulf beneath. — No floweret blooms 

Throughout the lofty range of these rough hills, 

Nor in the woods, that could from him conceal 

Its birth-place ; none whose figure did not live 

Upon his touch. The bowels of the earth 

Enriched with knowledge his industrious mind ; 

The ocean paid him tribute from the stores 

Lodged in her bosom ; and, by science led, 

His genius mounted to the plains of heaven. 

— ^Methinks I see him — how his eye-balls rolled, 

Beneath his ample brow, in darkness paired, — 

But each instinct with spirit ; and the frame 

Of the whole countenance alive with thought, 

Fancy, and understanding ; wliile the voice 

Discoursed of natural or moral truth 

"With eloquence, and such authentic power. 

That, in his presence, humbler knowledge stood 

Abashed, and tender pity overawed." 

" A noble — and, to unreflecting minds, 
A marvellous spectacle," the "Wanderer said, 
" Beings like these present ! But proof abounds 
Upon the earth that faculties, which seem 
Extinguished, do not, therefore, cease to be. 

VOL. VI. A 
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And Itp the mind among her powers of sense 

This tiransfer is permitted, — ^not alone 

That the bereft their recompense may win ; 

But for remoter purposes of love 

And charitj ; nor last nor least for this. 

That to the imagination may be given 

A type and shadow of an awful truth ; 

How, likewise, under sufferance divine. 

Darkness is banished from the realms of death. 

By man's imperishable spirit, quelled. 

Unto the men who see not as we see 

Futurity was thought, in ancient times, 

To be laid open, and they prophesied. 

And know we not that from the blind have flowed 

The highest, holiest, raptures of the lyre ; 

And wisdom married to immortal verse ?" 

Among the humbler "Worthies, at our feet 
Lying insensible to human praise. 
Love, or regret, — whose lineaments would next 
Have been portrayed, I guess not ; but it chanced 
That, near the quiet church-yard where we sate, 
A team of horses, with a ponderous freight 
Pressing behind, adown a rugged slope, 
Whose sharp descent confounded their array, 
Came at that moment, ringing noisily. 

" Here," said the Pastor, " do we muse, and mourn 
The waste of death ; and lo ! the giant oak 
Stretched on his bier — that massy timber wain ; 
Nor fail to note the Man who guides the team." 

Ha was a peasant of the lowest class : 
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Grey locks profusely round his temples liung 
In clustering curls, like ivy, which the bite 
Of winter cannot thin ; the fresh air lodged 
Within his cheek, as light within a cloud ; 
And he returned our greeting with a smile. 
"When he had passed, the Solitary spake ; 
" A Man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows ; with a face 
Not worldly-minded, for it bears too much 
Of Nature's impress, — gaiety and health, 
Freedom and hope ; but keen, withal, and shrewd* 
His gestures note, — and hark ! his tones of voice 
Are all vivacious as his mien and looks." 

The Pastor answered. " You have read him well. 
Tear after year is added to his store 
With silent increase : summers, winters — ^past, 
Past or to come ; yea, boldly might I say, 
Ten summers and ten winters of a space 
That lies beyond life's ordinary bounds, 
Upon his sprightly vigour cannot fix 
The obligation of an anxious mind, 
A pride in having, or a fear to lose ; 
Possessed like outskirts of some large domain, 
By any one more thought of than by him 
Who holds the land in fee, its careless lord ! 
Yet is the creature rational, endowed 
With foresight ; hears, too, every sabbath day, 
The christian promise with attentive ear ; 
Nor will, I trust, the Majesty of Heaven 
Eeject the incense ofiered up by him. 
Though of the kind which beasts and birds present 
In grove or pasture 5 cheerfulness of ^ovjX, 
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Prom trepidation and repining free. 
How many scrupulous worshippers fall down 
Upon their knees, and daily homage pay 
Less worthy, less religious even, than his ! 

This qualified respect, the old Man's due. 
Is paid without reluctance ; but in trutli," 
(Said the good Vicar with a fond half-smile) 
" I feel at times a motion of despite 
Towards one, whose bold contrivances and skiU, 
As ydu have seen, bear such conspicuous part 
In works of havoc ; taking from these vales, 
One after one, their proudest ornaments. 
Full oft his doings leave me to deplore 
Tall ash-tree, sown by winds, by vapours nursed. 
In the dry crannies of the pendent rocks ; 
Light birch, aloft upon the horizon's edge, 
A veil of glory for the ascending moon ; 
And oak whose roots by noontide dew were damped, 
And on whose forehead inaccessible 
The raven lodged in safety. — Many a ship 
Launched into Morecamb-bay to him hath owed 
Her strong knee-timbers, and the mast that bears 
The loftiest of her pendants ; He, from park 
Or forest, fetched the enormous axle-tree 
That whirls (how slow itself!) ten thousand spindles: 
And the vast engine labouring in the mine. 
Content with meaner prowess, must have lacked 
The trunk and body of its marvellous strength, 
If his undaunted enterprise had failed 
Among the mountain coves. 

Ton household fir, 
A guardian planted to fence off the blast, 
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But towering high the roof above, as if 

Its humble destination were forgot — 

That sycamore, which annually holds , 

"Within its shade, as in a stately tent 

On all sides open to the fanning breeze, 

A grave assemblage, seated while they shear 

The fleece-encumbered flock — the JoTruL Elm, 

Around whose trunk the maidens dance in May — 

And the Lord's Oak — would plead their several rights 

In vain, if he were master of their fate ; 

His sentence to the axe would doom them all. 

But, green in age and lusty as he is, 

And promising to keep his hold on earth 

Less, as might seem, in rivalship with men 

Than with the forest's more enduring growth, 

His own appointed hour will come at last ; 

And, like the haughty Spoilers of the world,- 

This keen Destroyer, in his turn, must fall. 

Now from the living pass we once again : 
Prom Age," the Priest continued, " turn your thoughts • 
Prom Age, that often unlaraented drops, 
And mark that daisied hillock, three spans long ! 
— Seven lusty Sons sate daily round the board 
Of G-old-rill side ; and, when the hope had ceased 
Of other progeny, a Daughter then 
"Was given, the crowning bounty of the whole ; 
And so acknowledged with a tremulous joy 
Pelt to the centre of that heavenly calm 
"With which by nature every mother's soul 
Is stricken in the moment when her throes 
Are ended, and her ears have heard the cry 
"Which tells her that a living child is botYL^ 
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And she lies conscious, in a blissful rest, 

That the dread storm is weathered hj them both. 

The Pather — him at this unlooked-for gift 
A bolder transport seizes. Prom the side 
Of his bright hearth, and from his open door, 
Day after day the gladness is diffused 
To all that come, almost to all that pass ; 
Invited, summoned, to partake the cheer 
Spread on the never-empty board, and drink 
Health and good wishes to his new-bom girl, 
Prom cups replenished by his joyous hand. 
— Those seven fair brothers variously were moved 
Each by the thoughts best suited to his years : 
But most of all and with most thankful mind 
The hoary grandsire felt himself enriched ; 
A happiness that ebbed not, but remained 
To fill the total measure of his soul ! 
— Prom the low tenement, his own abode, 
"Whither, as to a little private cell. 
He had withdrawn from bustle, care, and noise, 
To spend the sabbath of old age in peace, 
Once every day he duteously repaired 
To rock the cradle of the slumbering babe : 
Por in that female infant's name he heard 
The silent name of his departed wife ; 
Heart-stirring music ! hourly heard that name ; 
Pull blest he was, * Another Margaret Green,' 
Oft did he say, * was come to Gold-rill side.' 

Oh ! pang unthought of, as the precious boon 
Itself had been unlooked-for ; oh ! dire stroke 
Of desolating anguish for them all ! 
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— Just as the Child could totter on the floor, 
And, by some friendly finger's help upstayed, 
Range round the garden walk, while she perchance 
"Was catching at some novelty of spring, 
Ground-flower, or glossy insect from its cell 
Drawn by the sunshine — at that hopeful season 
The winds of March, smiting insidiously, 
Eaised in the tender passage of the throat 
Viewless obstruction ; whence, all unforewamed, 
The household lost their pride and soul's delight. 
— But time hath power to soften all regrets, 
And prayer and thought can bring to worst distress 
Due resignation. Therefore, though some tears 
Pail not to spring from either Parent's eye 
Oft as they hear of sorrow like their own, 
Yet this departed Little-one, too long 
The innocent troubler of their quiet, sleeps 
In what may now be called a peaceful bed. 

On a bright day — so calm and bright, it seemed 
To us, with our sad spirits, heavenly-fair — 
These mountains echoed to an unknown sound ; 
A volley, thrice repeated o'er the Corse 
Let down into the hollow of that grave, 
"Whose shelving sides are red with naked mould. 
Te rains of April, duly wet this earth ! 
Spare, burning sun of midsummer, these sods, 
That they may knit together, and therewith 
Our thoughts unite in kindred quietness ! 
Nor so the Valley shall forget her loss. 
Dear Youth, by young and old alike beloved. 
To me as precious as my own ! — Green herbs 
May creep (I wish that they would aoftVj ^st^^-^ 
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Over thy last abode, and we may pass 
Eeminded less imperiously of thee ; — 
The ridge itself may sink into the breast 
Of earth, the great abyss, and be no more ; 
Tet shall not thy remembrance leave our hearts. 
Thy image disappear ! 

The Mountain-ash 
No eye can overlook, when 'mid a grove 
Of yet unfaded trees she lifts her head 
Decked with autumnal berries, that outshine 
Spring's richest blossoms ; and ye may have marked. 
By a brook-side or solitary tarn, 
How she her station doth adorn : the pool 
Glows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
Are brightened round her. In his native vale 
Such and so glorious did this Youth appear ; 
A sight that kindled pleasure in all hearts 
By his ingenuous beauty, by the gleam 
Of his fair eyes, by his capacious brow. 
By all the graces with which nature's hand 
Had lavishly arrayed him. As old bards 
Tell in their idle songs of wandering gods, 
Pan or Apollo, veiled in human form : 
Tet, like the sweet-breathed violet cf the shade 
Discovered in their own despite to sense 
Of mortals (if such fables without blame 
May find chance-mention on this sacred ground) 
So, through a simple rustic garb's disguise, 
And through the impediment of rural cares. 
In him revealed a scholar's genius shone ; 
And so, not wholly hidden from men's sight, 
In him the spirit of a hero walked 
Our unpretending valley. — How the quoit 
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Whizzed from the Stripling's arm ! If touched by him, 

The inglorious foot-ball mounted to the pitch 

Of the lark's flight, — or shaped a rainbow curve, 

Aloft, in prospect of the shouting field ! 

The indefatigable fox had learned 

To dread his perseverance in the chase. 

"With admiration would he lift his eyes 

To the wide-ruling eagle, and his hand 

"Was loth to assault the majesty he loved : 

Else had the strongest fastnesses proved weak 

To guard the royal brood. The sailing glead, 

The wheeling swallow, and the darting snipe ; 

The sportive sea-gull dancing with the waves, 

And cautious water-fowl, from distant climes, 

Fixed at their seat, the centre of the Mere ; 

"Were subject to young Oswald's steady aim. 

And lived by his forbearance. 

Prom the coast 
Of Prance a boastful Tyrant hurled his threats ; 
Our Country marked the preparation vast 
Of hostile forces ; and she called — with voice 
That filled her plains, that reached her utmost shores, 
And in remotest vales was heard — ^to arms ! 
— Then, for the first time, here you might have seen 
The shepherd's grey to martial scarlet changed, 
That flashed uncouthly through the woods and fields. 
Ten hardy Striplings, all in bright attire, 
And graced with shining weapons, weekly marched, 
Prom this lone valley, to a central spot 
"Where, in assemblage with the flower and choice 
Of the surrounding district, they might learn 
The rudiments of war ; ten — hardy, strong, 
And valiant ; but young Oswald, like a chief 
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And yet a modest comrade, led them forth 
From their shy solitude, to face the world, 
With a gay confidence and seemly pride ; 
Measuring the soil beneath their happy feet 
Like Youths released from labour, and yet bound 
To most laborious service, though to them 
A festival of unencumbered ease ; 
The inner spirit keeping holiday, 
Like vernal ground to sabbath sunshine left. 

Oft have I marked him, at some leisure hour, 
Stretched on the grass, or seated in the shade. 
Among his fellows, while an ample map 
Before their eyes lay carefully outspread, 
"From, which the gallant teacher would discourse, 
Now pointing this way, and now that. — * Here flows,^ 
Thus would he say, ' The Bhine, that famous stream ! 

* Eastward, the Danube toward this inland sea, 

* A mightier river, winds from realm to realm ; 

* And, like a serpent, shows his glittering back 

* Bespotted — with innumerable isles : 

* Here reigns the Bussian, there the Turk ; observe 

* His capital city ! * Thence, along a tract 
Of livelier interest to his hopes and fears, 
His finger moved, distinguishing the spots 

Where wide-spread conflict then most fiercely raged ; 

'Not left unstigmatized those fatal fields 

On which the sons of mighty Germany 

Were taught a base submission. — ' Here behold 

* A nobler race, the Switzers, and their land, 

* Vales deeper far than these of ours, huge woods, 

* And mountains white with everlasting snow ! * 
— ^And, surely, he, that spake vnth kindling brow, 
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Was a true patriot, hopeful as tlie best 
Of that young peasantry, who, in our days. 
Have fought and perished for Helvetia's rights — 
Ah, not in vain ! — or those who, in old time, 
Por work of happier issue, to the side 
Of Tell came trooping from a thousand huts, 
"When he had risen alone ! No braver Youth 
Descended from Judean heights, to march 
With righteous Joshua ; nor appeared in arms 
When grove was felled, and altar was cast down, 
And Gideon blew the trumpet, soul-inflamed. 
And strong in hatred of idolatry." 

The Pastor, even as if by these last words 
Itabed from his seat within the chosen shade, 
Moved toward the grave ; — instinctively his steps 
We followed ; and my voice with joy exclaimed : 
" Power to the Oppressors of the world is given, 
A might of which they dream not. Oh ! the curse, 
To be the awakener of divinest thoughts, 
Pather and founder of exalted deeds ; 
And, to whole nations bound in servile straits, 
The liberal donor of capacities 
More than heroic ! this to be, nor yet 
Have sense of one connatural wish, nor yet 
Deserve the least return of human thanks ; 
Winning no recompense but deadly hate 
With pity mixed, astonishment with scorn ! '* 

When this involuntary strain had ceased, 
The Pastor said : " So Providence is served ; 
The forked weapon of the skies can send 
Illumination into deep, dark holds. 
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Which the mild sunbeam hath not power to pierce. 
Te Thrones that have defied remorse, and cast 
Pitj away, soon shall ye quake with fear ! 
Por, not unconscious of the mighty debt 
"Which to outrageous wrong the sufferer owes, 
Europe, through all her habitable bounds, 
Is thirsting for their overthrow, who yet 
Survive, as pagan temples stood of yore. 
By horror of their impious rites, preserved ; 
Are still permitted to extend their pride. 
Like cedars on the top of Lebanon 
Darkening the sun. 

But less impatient thoughts, 
And love * all hoping and expecting all,' 
This hallowed grave demands, where rests in peace 
A humble champion of the better cause ; 
A Peasant-youth, so call him, for he asked 
No higher name ; in whom our country showed, 
As in a favourite son, most beautiful. 
In spite of vice, and misery, and disease. 
Spread with the spreading of her wealthy arts, 
England, the ancient and the free, appeared 
In him to stand before my swimming eyes. 
Unconquerably virtuous and secure. 
— No more of this, lest I offend his dust : 
Short was his life, and a brief tale remains. 

One day — a summer's day of annual pomp 
And solemn chase — from morn to sultry noon 
His steps had followed, fleetest of the fleet. 
The red-deer driven along its native heights 
With cry of hound and horn ; and, from that toil 
Eeturned with sinews weakened and relaxed. 
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This generous Toutb, too negligent of self, 

Plunged — *mid a gay and busy throng convened 

To wash the fleeces of his Father's flock — 

Into the chilling flood. Convulsions dire 

Seized him, that self-same night ; and through the space 

Of twelve ensuing days his frame was wrenched, 

Till nature rested from her work in death. 

To him, thus snatched away, his comrades paid 

A soldier's honours. At his funeral hour 

Bright was the sun, the sky a cloudless blue— 

A golden lustre slept upon the hills ; 

And if by chance a stranger, wandering there, 

From some commanding eminence had looked 

Down on this spot, well pleased would he have seen 

A glittering spectacle ; but every face 

"Was pallid : seldom hath that eye been moist 

"With tears, that wept not then ; nor were the few, 

"Who from their dwellings came not forth to join 

In this sad service, less disturbed than we. 

They started at the tributary peal 

Of instantaneous thunder, which announced, 

Through the still air, the closing of the Grave ; 

And distant mountains echoed with a sound 

Of lamentation, never heard before ! 



9> 



The Pastor ceased. — ^My venerable Friend 
Victoriously upraised his clear bright eye ; 
And, when that eulogy was ended, stood 
Enrapt, as if his inward sense perceived 
The prolongation of some still response, 
Sent by the ancient Soul of this wide land, 
The Spirit of its mountains and its seas. 
Its cities, temples, fields, its awful power. 
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Its rights and virtues — ^by that Deity 
Descending, and supporting his pure heart 
With patriotic confidence and joy. 
And, at the last of those memorial words^ 
The pining Solitary turned aside ; 
Whether through manly instinct to conceal 
Tender emotions spreading from the heart 
To his worn cheek ; or with uneasy shame 
Por those cold humours of habitu^J spleen 
That, fondly seeking in dispraise of man 
Solace and self-excuse, had sometimes urged 
To self-abuse a not ineloquent tongue. 
— ^Bight toward the sacred Edifice his steps 
Had been directed ; and we saw him now 
Intent upon a monumental stone. 
Whose uncouth form was grafted on the wall. 
Or rather seemed to have grown into the side 
Of the rude pile ; as oft-times trunks of trees, 
Where nature works in wild and craggy spots, 
Are seen incorporate with the living rock — 
To endure for aye. The Vicar, taking note 
Of his employment, with a courteous smile 
Exclaimed — 

" The sagest Antiquarian's eye 
That task would foil ; " then, letting fall his voice 
While he advanced, thus spake : " Tradition teUa 
That, in Eliza's golden days, a Knight 
Game on a war-horse sumptuously attired, 
And fixed his home in this sequestered vale. 
*Tis left untold if here he first drew breath. 
Or as a stranger reached this deep recess, 
Unknowing and unknown. A pleasing thought 
I sometimes entertain, that haply bound 
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To Scotland's court in service of his Queen, 

Or sent on mission to some northern Chief 

Of England's realm, this vale he might have seen 

"With transient observation ; and thence caught 

An image fair, which, brightening in his soul 

When joy of war and pride of chivalry 

Languished beneath accumulated years. 

Had power to draw him from the world, resolved 

To make that paradise his chosen home 

To which his peaceful fancy oft had turned. 

Yague thoughts are these ; but, if belief may rest 
Upon unwritten story fondly traced 
From sire to son, in this obscure retreat 
The Knight arrived, with spear and shield, and borne 
Upon a Charger gorgeously bedecked 
"With broidered housings. And the lofty Steed^ 
His sole companion, and his faithful friend, 
Whom he, in gratitude, let loose to range 
In fertile pastures — was beheld with eyes 
Of admiration and delightful awe. 
By those untravelled Dalesmen. With less pride, 
Tet free from touch of envious discontent. 
They saw a mansion at his bidding rise. 
Like a bright star, amid the lowly band 
Of their rude homesteads. Here the Warrior dwelt ; 
And, in that mansion, children of his own, 
Or kindred, gathered round him. As a tree 
That falls and disappears, the house is gone ; 
And, through improvidence or want of love 
Por ancient worth and honourable things. 
The spear and shield are vanished, which the Knight 
Hung in his rustic hall. One ivied arch 
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Myself have seen, a gateway, last remains 
Of that foundation in domestic care 
Eaised by his hands. And now no trace is leffc 
Of the mild-hearted Champion, save this stone, 
Paithless memorial ! and his family name 
Borne by yon clustering cottages, that sprang 
From out the ruins of his stately lodge : 
These, and the name and title at full length,— 
dir 9(fretl Irtl^tns, with appropriate words 
Accompanied, still extant, in a wreath 
Or posy, girding round the several fronts 
Of three clear-sounding and harmonious bells, 
That in the steeple hang, his pious gift." 

" So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies," 
The grey-haired Wanderer pensively exclaimed, 
" All that this world is proud of. From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 
Perish the roses and the flowers of kings. 
Princes, and emperors, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty, withered and consumed ! 
Nor is power given to lowliest innocence 
Long to protect her own. The man himself 
Departs ; and soon is spent the line of those 
"Who, in the bodily image, in the mind, 
In heart or soul, in station or pursuit. 
Did most resemble liim. Degrees and ranks, 
Fraternities and orders — heaping high 
New wealth upon the burthen of the old, 
And placing trust in privilege confirmed 
And re-confirraed — are scoffed at with a smile 
Of greedy foretaste, from the secret stand 
Of Desolation, aimed : to slow decline 
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These yield, and tliese to sudden overthrow 2 

Their virtue, service, happiness, and state 

Expire ; and nature's pleasant robe of green. 

Humanity's appointed shroud, enwraps 

Their monuments and their memory. The vast Frame 

Of social nature changes evermore 

Her organs and her members, with decay 

Bestless, and restless generation, powers 

And functions dying and produced at need,— 

And by this law the mighty whole subsists : 

With an ascent and progress in the main ; 

Tet, oh ! how disproportioned to the hopes 

And expectations of self-flattering minds ! 

The courteous Knight, whose bones are here interred, 
Lived in an age conspicuous as our own 
Por strife and ferment in the minds of men ; 
"Whence alteration in the forms of things, 
Various and vast. A memorable age ! 
Which did to him assign a pensive lot — 
To linger 'mid the last of those bright clouds 
That, on the steady breeze of honour, sailed 
In long procession calm and beautiful. 
He who had seen his own bright order fade, 
And its devotion gradually decline, 
(While war, relinquishing the lance and shield, 
Her temper changed, and bowed to other laws) 
Had also witnessed, in his mom of life, 
That violent commotion, which o'erthrew. 
In town and city and sequestered glen. 
Altar, and cross, and church of solemn roof, 
And old religious house — pile after pile ; * 

And shook their tenants out into the fields, 

VOL. VI. g 
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Like wild beasts without home ! Their hour was come; 

But whj no softening thought of gratitude, 

No just remembrance, scruple, or wise doubt ? 

Benevolence is mild ; nor borrows help, 

Save at worst need, from bold impetuous force, 

Fitliest allied to anger and revenge. 

But Human-kind rejoices in the might 

Of mutability ; and airy hopes. 

Dancing around her, hinder and disturb 

Those meditations of the soul that feed 

The retrospective virtues. Festive songs 

Break from the maddened nations at the sight 

Of sudden overthrow ; and cold neglect 

Is the sure consequence of slow decay. 

Even," saidtheWanderer, "as that courteous Knight, 
Bound by his vow to labour for redress 
Of all who suffer wrong, and to enact 
By sword and lance the law of gentleness, 
(If I may venture of myself to speak. 
Trusting that not incongruously I blend 
Low things with lofty) I too shall be doomed 
To outlive the kindly use and fair esteem 
Of the poor calling which my youth embraced 
With no unworthy prospect. But enough ; 
— Thoughts crowd upon me — and 'twere seemlier now 
To stop, and yield our gracious Teacher thanks 
For the pathetic records which his voice 
Hath here delivered ; words of heartfelt truth, 
Tending to patience when affliction strikes ; 
To hope and love ; to confident repose 
In G-od; and reverence for the dust of Man." 
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BOOK EIGHTH. 

THE PABSONAGB. 

ARGUMENT. 

Pastor^s apology and apprehensions that he might have detained hia 
Auditors too long, with the Pastor's invitation to his house — Solitary 
disinclined to comply— rallies the Wanderer— and playfully draws a 
comparison between his itinerant profession and that of the E[night> 
errant — which leads to Wanderer's giving an account of changes in 
the Country from the manufacturing spirit — Favourable effects— The 
other side of the picture, and chiefly as it has affected the humbler 
classes— Wanderer asserts the hoUowness of all national grandeur if 
unsupported by moral worth — Physical science unable to supxxnrt 
itself— Lamentations over an excess of manufacturing industry 
among the humbler Classes of Society — ^Picture of a Child employed 
in a Cotton-mill — Ignorance and degradation of Children among the 
agricultural Population reviewed^Conversation broken off by a 
renewed Invitation from the Pastor— Path leading to his House — Its 
appearance described— His Daughter— His Wif&— His Son (a Boy) 
enters with his Companion— Their happy appearance— The Wan- 
derer how affected by the sight of them. 

The pensive Sceptic of the lonely vale 

To those acknowledgments subscribed his own, 

"With a sedate compliance, which the Priest 

Pailed not to notice, inly pleased, and said :— 

" If ye, by whom invited I began 

These narratives of calm and humble life. 

Be satisfied, 'tis well, — the end is gained ; 

And, in return for sympathy bestowed 

And patient listening, thanks accept from me* 

— Life, death, eternity ! momentous themes 

Are they — and might demand a seraph's tongue^ 

Were they not equal to their own support ; 

And therefore no incompetence of mixiQ 
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Could do them wrong. The miiyersal formfl 
Of human nature, in a spot like this, 
Present themselves at once to all men's view : 
Ye wished for act and circumstance, that make 
The individual known and understood ; 
And such as my best judgment could select 
Prom what the place afforded, have been given ; 
Though apprehensions crossed me that my zeal 
To his might well be likened, who unlocks 
A cabinet stored with gems and pictures — draws 
His treasures finrth, soliciting regard 
To this, and this, as worthier than the laat^ 
Till the spectator, who awhile was pleased 
More than the exhibitor himself, becomes 
Weaiy and faint, and longs to be released. 
— ^But let us hence ! my dwelling is in sight, 
And there — " 

At this the Solitary shrunk 
With backward will ; but, wanting not address 
That inward motion to disguise, he said 
To his Compatriot, smiling as he spake ; 
— " The peaceable remains of this good Knight 
Would be disturbed, I fear, with wrathful scorn, 
If consciousness could reach him where he liea 
That one, albeit of these degenerate times. 
Deploring changes past, or dreading change 
Foreseen, had dared to couple, even in thought, 
The fine vocation of the sword and lance 
With the gross aims and body-bending toU 
Of a poor brotherhood who walk the earth 
Pitied, and, where they are not known, despised. 

Yet; by the good Knight's leave, the two estates 
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Are graced with some resemblance. Errant thosei 

Exiles and wanderers — and the like are these ; 

Who, with their burthen, traverse hill and dale, 

Carrying relief for nature's simple wants. 

— "What though no higher recompense be sought 

Than honest maintenance, by irksome toil 

Full oft procured, yet may they claim respect. 

Among the intelligent, for what this course 

Enables them to be and to perform. 

Their tardy steps give leisure to observe, 

While solitude permits the mind to feel ; 

Instructs, and prompts her to supply defects 

By the division of her inward self 

Eor grateful converse : and to these poor men 

Nature (I but repeat your favourite boast) 

Is bountiful — go wheresoe*er they may ; 

Ejmd nature's various wealth is all their own. 

Versed in the characters of men ; and bound. 

By ties of daily interest, to maintain 

Conciliatory manners and smooth speech ; 

Such have been, and still are in their degree, 

Examples efficacious to refine 

Bude intercourse ; apt agents to expel. 

By importation of unlooked-for arts, 

Barbarian torpor, and blind prejudice ; 

Eaising, through just gradation, savage life 

To rustic, and the rustic to urbane. 

— ^Within their moving magazines is lodged 

Power that comes forth to quicken and exalt 

Affections seated in the mother's breast, 

And in the lover's fancy ; and to feed 

The sober sympathies of long-tried friends. 

—By these Itinerants, as experienced, xsi^t^ 
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GoioiiBel is given ; contention tHey appease 
With gentle language ; in remotest wilds, 
Tears wipe awaj, and pleasant tidings bring ; 
Could the proud quest of chivalry do more ? '* 

** Happy," rejoined the "Wanderer, " they who gam 
A panegyric from your generous tongue ! 
But, if to these "Wayfarers once pertained 
Aught of romantic interest, it is gone. 
Their purer service, in this realm at least, 
Is past for ever. — ^An inventive Age 
Has wrought, if not with speed of magic, yet 
To most strange issues. I have lived to mark 
A new and unforeseen creation rise 
From out the labours of a peaceful Land 
Wielding her potent enginery to frame 
And to produce, with appetite as keen 
As that of war, which rests not night or day, 
Industrious to destroy ! With fruitless pains 
Might one like me now visit many a tract 
Which, in his youth, he trod, and trod again, 
A lone pedestrian with a scanty freight, 
Wished-for, or welcome, wheresoe'er he came— 
Among the tenantry of thorpe and vill ; 
Or straggling burgh, of ancient charter proud, 
And dignified by battlements and towers 
Of some stem castle, mouldering on the brow 
Of a green hill or bank of rugged stream. 
The foot-path faintly marked, the horse-track wild, 
And formidable length of plashy lane, 
(Prized avenues ere others had been shaped 
Or easier links connecting place with place) 
Have vanished — swallowed up by stately roads 
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jEasy and bold, that penetrate tbe gloom 

Of Britain's farthest glens. The Earth has lent 

Her waters, Air her breezes ; and the sail 

Of traffic glides with ceaseless intercourse, 

G-listening along the low and woody dale 5 

Or, in its progress, on the lofty side. 

Of some bare hill, with wonder kenned fi'om far. 

Meanwhile, at social Industry's command, 
How quick, how vast an increase ! From the germ 
Of some poor hamlet, rapidly produced 
Here a huge town, continuous and compact, 
Hiding the face of earth for leagues — and therej 
Where not a habitation stood before, 
Abodes of men irregularly massed 
Like trees in forests, — spread through spacious tractd^ 
O'er which the smoke of unremitting fires 
Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 
Of vapour glittering in the morning sun. 
And, wheresoe'er the traveller turns his steps, 
He sees the barren wilderness erased, 
Or disappearing ; triumph that proclaims 
How much the mild Directress of the plough 
Owes to alliance with these new-born arts ! 
— ^Hence is the wide sea peopled, — ^hence the shores 
Of Britain are resorted to by ships 
Freighted from every climate of the world 
"With the world's choicest produce. Hence that sum 
Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 
Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays ; 
That animating spectacle of sails 
That, through her inland regions, to and fro 
Pass with the respirations of the tide, 
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Perpetual, multitudinous ! Pinallyy 
Hence a dread arm of floating power, a voice 
Of thunder daunting those who would approach 
With hostile purposes the blessed Isle, 
Truth's consecrated residence, the seat 
Impregnable of Liberty and Peace. 

And yet, O happy Pastor of a flock 
Faithfully watched, and, by that loving care 
And Heaven's good providence, preserved from taint ! 
With you I grieve, when on the darker side 
Of this great change I look ; and there behold 
Such outrage done to nature as compels 
The indignant power to justify herself; 
Tea, to avenge her violated rights. 
For England's bane. — When soothing darkness spreads 
O'er hill and vale," the Wanderer thus expressed 
His recollections, " and the punctual stars. 
While aU things else are gathering to their homes, 
Advance, and in the firmament of heaven 
Glitter — but undisturbing, undisturbed ; 
As if their silent company were charged 
With peaceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding Man, earth's thoughtful lord ; 
Then, in full many a region, once like this 
The assured domain of calm simplicity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light 
Prepared for never-resting Labour's eyes 
Breaks from a many-windowed fabric huge ; 
And at the appointed hour a bell is heard — 
Of harsher import than the curfew-knoll 
That spake the Norman Conqueror's stem behest— 
A local summons to unceasing toil ! 
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Disgorged are now the ministers of day ; 

And, as they issue from the illumined pile, 

A fresh band meets them, at the crowded door— 

And in the courts — and where the rumbling stream. 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels., 

Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 

Among the rocks below. Men, maidens, youths, 

Mother and little children, boys and girls, 

Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 

Within this temple, where is offered up 

To Gain, the master idol of the realm, 

Perpetual sacrifice. Even thus of old 

Our ancestors, within the still domain 

Of vast cathedral or conventual church. 

Their vigils kept ; where tapers day and night 

On the dim altar burned continually. 

In token that the House was evermore 

"Watching to God. Eeligious men were they ; 

Nor would their reason, tutored to aspire 

Above this transitory world, allow 

That there should pass a moment of the year, 

When in their land the Almighty's service ceased* 

Triumph who will in these profaner rites 
Which we, a generation self-extolled. 
As zealously perform ! I cannot share 
His proud complacency : — yet do I exult. 
Casting reserve away, exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O'er the blind elements ; a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted — to brute matter. I rejoice. 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powem 
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That, hj the tlunkiiig mind, Have been compelled 

To serve the will of feeble-bodied Man. 

For with the sense of admiration blends 

The animating hope that time may come 

When, strengthened, yet not dazzled, by the might 

Of this dominion over nature gained, 

Men of all lands shall exercise the same 

In due proportion to their country's need ; 

Learning, though late, that all true glory rests. 

All praise, all safety, and all happiness. 

Upon the moral law. Egyptian Thebes^ 

Tyre, by the margin of the sounding waves, 

Palmyra, central in the desert, fell; 

And the Arts died by which they had been raised. 

— Call Archimedes &om his buried tomb 

Upon the grave of vanished Syracuse, 

And feelingly the Sage shall make report 

How insecure, how baseless in itself, 

Is the Philosophy whose sway depends 

On mere material instruments ; — ^how weak 

Those arts, and high inventions, if unpropped 

By virtue. — He, sighing with pensive grief, 

Amid his calm abstractions, would admit 

That not the slender privilege is theirs 

To save themselves from blank forgetfulness ! 



If 



When from the Wanderer's lips these words had fallen, 
I said, " And, did in truth those vaunted Arts 
Possess such privilege, how could we escape 
Sadness and keen regret, we who revere. 
And would preserve as things above all price. 
The old domestic morals of the land, 
Her simple manners, and the stable worth 
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That dignified and cheered a low estate ? . v 

Oh ! where is now the character of peace. 
Sobriety, and order, and chaste love, 
And honest dealing, and untainted speech, 
And pure good-will, and hospitable cheer ; 
That made the very thought of country-life 
A thought of refuge, for a mind detained 
Eeluctantly amid the bustling crowd ? 
Where now the beauty of the sabbath kept 
With conscientious reverence, as a day 
By the almighty Lawgiver pronounced 
Holy and blest ? and where the winning grace 
Of all the lighter ornaments attached 
To time and season, as the year rolled round ? " 

" Fled ! " was the Wanderer's passionate response, 
" Eled utterly ! or only to be traced 
In a few fortunate retreats like this ; 
Which I behold with trembling, when I think 
What lamentable change, a year — a month — 
May bring ; that brook converting as it runs 
Into an instrument of deadly bane 
Por those, who, yet untempted to forsake 
The simple occupations of their sires. 
Drink the pure water of its innocent stream 
With lip almost as pure. — Domestic bliss 
(Or call it comfort, by a humbler name,) 
How art thou blighted for the poor Man's heart ! 
Lo ! in such neighbourhood, from morn to eve, 
The habitations empty ! or perchance 
The Mother left alone, — no helping hand 
To rock the cradle of her peevish babe ; 
No daughters round her, busy at the wheel, 
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Of household occupation ; no nice arts 

Of needle-work ; no bustle at the fire, 

Where once the dinner was prepared with pride ; 

Kothing to speed the day, or cheer the mind ; 

Kothing to praise, to teach, or to command ! 

The Father, if perchance he still retain 
His old employments, goes to field or wood, 
No longer led or followed by the Sons ; 
Idlers perchance they were, — ^but in his sight ; 
Breathing fresh air, and treading the green earth ; 
'Till their short holiday of childhood ceased, 
Ne'er to return ! That birthright now is lost. 
Economists will tell you that the State 
Thrives by the forfeiture — ^unfeeling thought. 
And false as monstrous ! Can the mother thriye 
By the destruction of her innocent sons 
In whom a premature necessity 
Blocks out the forms of nature, preconsumea 
The reasou, famishes the heart, shuts up 
The infant Being in itself, and makes 
Its very spring a season of decay ! 
The lot is wretched, the condition sad. 
Whether a pining discontent survive. 
And thirst for change ; or habit hath subdued 
The soul deprest, dejected — even to love 
Of her close tasks, and long captivity. 

Oh, banish far such wisdom as condemns 
A native Briton to these inward chains. 
Fixed in his soul, so early and so deep ; 
Without his own consent, or knowledge, fixed ! 
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He is a slave to whom release comes not. 

And cannot come. The boy, where'er he turns, 

Is stiU a prisoner ; when the wind is up 

Among the clouds, and roars through the ancient woods ; 

Or when the sun is shining in the east, 

Quiet and calm. Behold him — in the school 

Of his attainments ? no ; but with the air 

Panning his temples under heaven's blue arclu 

His raiment, whitened o'er with cotton-flakes 

Or locks of wool, announces whence he comes. 

Creeping his gait and cowering, his lip pale, 

His respiration quick and audible ; 

And scarcely could you fancy that a ^eam 

Could break from out those languid eyes, or a blush 

Mantle upon his cheek. Is this the form. 

Is that the countenance, and such the port. 

Of no mean Being P One who should be clothed 

With dignity befitting his proud hope ; 

Who, in his very childhood, should appear 

Sublime from present purity and joy ! 

The limbs increase ; but liberty of mind 

Is gone for ever ; and this organic frame, 

So joyful in its motions, is become 

Pull, to the joy of her own motions dead ; 

And even the touch, so exquisitely poured 

Through the whole body, with a languid will 

Performs its functions ; rarely competent 

To impress a vivid feeling on the mind 

Of what there is delightful in the breeze, 

The gentle visitations of the sun. 

Or lapse of liquid element — by hand, 

Or foot, or lip, in summer's warmth — ^perceiTed. 
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— Can hope look forward to a manhood raised 
On such foundations ?" 

" Hope is none for him !" 
The pale Eecluse indignantly exclaimed, 
*^ And tens of thousands suffer wrong as deep. 
Tet be it asked, in justice to our age, 
If there were not, before those arts appeared, 
These structures rose, commingling old and young. 
And unripe sex with sex, for mutual taint ; 
If there were not, thefif in our far-famed Isle, 
Multitudes, who from infancy had breathed 
Air unimprisoned, and had lived at large ; 
Yet walked beneath the sun, in human shape, 
As abject, as degraded ? At this day, 
Who shall enumerate the crazy huts 
And tottering hovels, whence do issue forth 
A ragged Offspring, with their upright hair 
Crowned like the image of fantastic Fear ; 
Or wearing, (shall we say ?) in that white growth 
An ill-adjusted turban, for defence 
Or fierceness, wreathed around their sun-burnt brows, 
By savage Nature ? Shrivelled are their lips ; 
Naked, and coloured like the soil, the feet 
On which they stand ; as if thereby they drew 
Some nourishment, as trees do by their roots, 
From earth, the common mother of us all. 
Pigure and mien, complexion and attire, 
Are leagued to strike dismay ; but outstretched hand 
And whining voice denote them supplicants 
Por the least boon that pity can bestow. 
Such on the breast of darksome heaths are found ; 
And with their parents occupy the skirts 
Of furze-clad commons ; such are bom and reared 
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At the mine's mouth under impending rocks ; 

Or dwell in chambers of some natural cave } 

Or where their ancestors erected huts, 

Por the convenience of unlawful gain, 

In forest purlieus ; and the like are bred, 

All England through, where nooks and slips of ground 

Purloined, in times less jealous than our own. 

Prom the green margin of the public way, 

A residence afford them, 'mid the bloom 

And gaiety of cultivated fields. 

Such (we will hope the lowest in the scale) 

Do I remember oft-times to have seen 

'Mid Buxton's dreary heights. In earnest watch, 

Till the swift vehicle approach, they stand ; 

Then, following closely with the cloud of dust, 

An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 

Heels over head, like tumblers on a stage. 

— Up from the ground they snatch the copper coin, 

And, on the freight of merry passengers 

Pixing a steady eye, maintain their speed ; 

And spin — and pant — and overhead again^ 

Wild pursuivants ! until their breath is lost, 

Or bounty tires — and every face, that smiled 

Encouragement, hath ceased to look that way, 

— But, like the vagrants of the gipsy tribe, 

These, bred to little pleasure in themselves, 

Are profitless to others. 

Turn we then 
To Britons bom and bred within the pale 
Of civil polity, and early trained 
To earn, by wholesome labour in the field. 
The bread they eat. A sample should I give 
Of what this stock hath long produced to enrich 
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The tender age of life, je would ezclaim, 
* Is this the whistling plough-boy whose shrill notes 
Impart new gladness to the morning air ! ' 
Forgive me if I v«iture to suspect 
That many, sweet to hear of in soft Terse, 
Are of no finer frame. Stiff are his joints ; 
Beneath a cumbrous frock, that to the knees 
Invests the thriving churl, his l^;s appear, 
Fellows to those that lustily upheld 
The wooden stools for everlasting use. 
Whereon our fathers sate. And mark his brow 
Under whose shaggy canopy are set 
Two eyes — not dim, but of a healthy stare — 
Wide, sluggish, blank, and ignorant, and strange- 
Proclaiming boldly that they never drew 
A look or motion of intelligence 
Prom infant-conning of the Christ-cross-row, 
Or puzzling through a jwimer, line by line, 
Till perfect mastery crown the pains at last. 
— ^What kindly warmth from touch of fostering hand. 
What penetrating power of sun or breeze, 
Shall e'er dissolve the crust wherein his soul 
Sleeps, like a caterpillar sheathed in ice ? 
This torpor is no pitiable work 
Of modem ingenuity ; no town 
Nor crowded city can be taxed with aught 
Of sottish vice or desperate breach of law. 
To which (and who can tell where or how soon ?) 
He may be roused. This Boy the fields produce : 
His spade and hoe, mattock and glittering scythe, 
The carter's whip that on his shoulder rests 
In air high-towering with a boorish pomp. 
The sceptre of his sway 5 his country's name, 
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Her equal rights, her churches and her schools — 
What have they done for him ? And, let me ask, 
Eor tens of thousands uninformed as he ? 
In brief, what liberty of mind is here p '* 

This ardent sally pleased the mild good Man, 
To whom the appeal couched in its closing words 
Was pointedly addressed ; and to the thoughts 
That, in assent or opposition, rose 
Within his mind, he seemed prepared to give 
Prompt utterance ; but the Vicar interposed 
With invitation urgently renewed. 
— We followed, taking as he led, a path 
Along a hedge of hollies dark and tall. 
Whose flexile boughs low bending with a weight 
Of leafy spray, concealed the stems and roots 
That gave them nourishment. When frosty winds 
Howl from the north, what kindly warmth, methought, 
Is here — how grateful this impervious screen ! 
— Not shaped by simple wearing of the foot 
On rural business passing to and fro 
Was the commodious walk : a careful hand 
Had marked the line, and strewn its surface o'er 
With pure cerulean gravel, from the heights 
Fetched by a neighbouring brook. — Across the vale 
The stately fence accompanied our steps ; 
And thus the pathway, by perennial green 
G-uarded and graced, seemed fashioned to unite. 
As by a beautiful yet solemn chain, 
The Pastor's mansion with the house of prayer. 

Like image of solemnity, conjoined 
With feminine allurement sofb and fair, 
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The mansion's self displayed ; — a reverend pile 

With bold projections and recesses deep ; 

Shadowy, yet gay and lightsome as it stood 

Fronting the noontide sun. We paused to admire 

The pillared porch, elaborately embossed ; 

The low wide windows with their mullions old ; 

The cornice, richly fretted, of grey stone ; 

And that smooth slope £rom which the dwelling rose, 

By beds and banks Arcadian of gay flowers 

And flowering shrubs, protected and adorned : 

Profusion bright ! and every flower assuming 

A more than natural vividness of hue, 

Prom unaflected contrast with the gloom 

Of sober cypress, and the darker foil 

Of yew, in which survived some traces, here 

Not unbecoming, of grotesque device 

And imcouth fancy. From behind the roof 

Kose the slim ash and massy sycamore. 

Blending their diverse foliage with the green 

Of ivy, flourishing and thick, that clasped 

The huge round chimneys, harbour of delight 

For wren and redbreast, — where they sit and sing 

Their slender ditties when the trees are bare. 

Nor must I leave untouched (the picture else 

Were incomplete) a relique of old times 

Happily spared, a little Qothic niche 

Of nicest workmanship ; that once had held 

The sculptured image of some patron-saint, 

Or of the blessed Virgin, looking down 

On all who entered those religious doors. 

But lo ! where from the rocky garden-mount 
Crowned by its antique siunmer-house — descends, 
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Light as the silver fawn, a radiant Girl ; 

Por she hath recognised her honoured friend, 

The Wanderer ever welcome ! A prompt kiss 

The gladsome Child bestows at his request ; 

And, up the flowery lawn as we advance, 

Hangs on the old Man with a happy look, 

And with a pretty restless hand of love. 

— We enter — by the Lady of the place 

Cordially greeted. Q-raceful was her port : 

A lofty stature undepressed by time, 

Whose visitation had not wholly spared 

The finer lineaments of form and face ; 

To that complexion brought which prudence trusts in 

And wisdom loves. — But when a stately ship 

Sails in smooth weather by the placid coast 

On homeward voyage, what — if wind and wave, 

And hardship undergone in various climes, 

Have caused her to abate the virgin pride. 

And that full trim of inexperienced hope 

With which she left her haven — ^not for this, 

Should the sun strike her, and the impartial breeze 

Play on her streamers, fails she to assume 

Brightness and touching beauty of her own. 

That charm all eyes. So bright, so fair, appeared 

This goodly Matron, shining in the beams 

Of unexpected pleasure. — Soon the board 

Was spread, and we partook a plain repast. 

Here, resting in cool shelter, we beguiled 
The mid-day hours with desultory talk ; 
From trivial themes to general argument 
Passing, as accident or fancy led. 
Or courtesy prescribed. While c^e«»\.\OTiTCi^^ 
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And answer flowed, the fetters of reserve 
Dropping from every mind, tlie Solitary 
Besumed the manners of his happier days ; 
And in the various conversation bore 
A willing, nay, at times, a forward part ; 
Yet with the grace of one who in the world 
Had learned the art of pleasing, and had now 
Occasion given him to display his skill. 
Upon the stedfast 'vantage-ground of truth. 
He gazed, with admiration unsuppressed. 
Upon the landscape of the sun-bright vale. 
Seen, from the shady room in which we sate. 
In softened perspective ; and more than once 
Praised the consummate harmony serene 
Of gravity and elegance, diffused 
Around the mansion and its whole domain ; 
Kot, doubtless, without help of female taste 
And female care. — " A blessed lot is yours ! " 
The words escaped his lip, with a tender sigh 
Breathed over them : but suddenly the door 
Plew open, and a pair of lusty Boys 
Appeared, confusion checking their delight. 
— Not brothers they in feature or attire. 
But fond companions, so I guessed, in field. 
And by the river's margin — ^whence they come, 
Keen anglers with unusual spoil elated. 
One bears a willow-pannier on his back. 
The boy of plainer garb, whose blush survives 
More deeply tinged. Twin might the other be 
To that fair girl who fix)m the garden-mount 
Bounded : — triumphant entry this for him ! 
Between his hands he holds a smooth blue stene. 
On whose capacious surface see outspread 
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Large store of gleaming crimson-spotted trouts ; 

Banged side bj side, and lessening by degrees 

Up to the dwarf that tops the pinnacle. 

Upon the board he lays the sky-blue stone 

With its rich freight ; their number he proclaims ; 

Tells from what pool the noblest had been dragged ; 

And where the very monarch of the brook, 

After long struggle, had escaped at last — 

Stealing alternately at them and us 

(As doth his comrade too) a look of pride : 

And, verily, the silent creatures made 

A splendid sight, together thus exposed ; 

Dead — ^but not sullied or deformed by death. 

That seemed to pity what he could not spare. 

But O, the animation in the mien 
Of those two boys ! yea in the very words 
With which the young narrator was inspired, 
When, as our questions led, he told at large 
Of that day's prowess ! Him might I compare, 
His looks, tones, gestures, eager eloquence, 
To a bold brook that splits for better speed, 
And at the self-same moment, works its way 
Through many channels, ever and anon 
Parted and re-united : his compeer 
To the still lake, whose stillness is to sight 
As beautiful — as grateful to the mind. 
— But to what object shall the lovely Girl 
Be likened ? She whose countenance and air 
Unite the graceful qualities of both, 
Even as she shares the pride and joy of both. 

My grey-haired Friend was moved ; his vivid e^^ 
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Glistened witli tenderness ; his mind, I knew, 
Was full ; and had, I doubted not, returned, 
Upon this impulse, to the theme — erewhile 
Abruptly broken off. The ruddy boys 
Withdrew, on summons to their well-earned meal ; 
And He — to whom all tongues resigned their rights 
With willingness, to whom the general ear 
Listened with readier patience than to strain 
Of music, lute or harp, a long delight 
That ceased not when his voice had ceased — as One 
Who &om truth's central point serenely views 
The compass of his argument — ^began 
Mildly, and with a dear and steady tone. 
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BOOK NINTH. 

DISCOUBSE OP THE WANDERER, AND AN EVENINa 

VISIT TO THE LAKE. 

ARGUMENT. 

Wanderer asserts that an active principle pervades the Universe, its 
noblest seat the human soul— How lively this principle is in Child- 
hood — Hence the delight in old Age of looking back upon Childhood— 
The dignity, powers, and privileges of Age asserted — These not 
be looked for generally but under a just government — Bight of a 
human Creature to be exempt from being considered as a mere 
Instrument — The condition of multitudes deplored — Former conver- 
sation recurred to, and the Wanderer's opinions set in a clearer light — 
Truth placed within reach of the humblest — Equality — Happy state 
of the two Boys again adverted to — Earnest wish expressed fur a 
System of National Education established universally by Government 
— Glorious effects of this foretold— Walk to the Lake — Grand spectacle 
from the side of a hill— Addi-ess of Priest to the Supreme Being — 
in the course of which he contrasts with ancient Barbarism the pre- 
sent appearance of the scene before him^The change ascribed to 
Christianity — Apostrophe to his flock, living and dead — Gratitude to 
the Almighty— Betum over the Lake — ^Farting with the Solitary-^ 
Under what circumstances. 

" To every Form of being is assigned," 
Thus calmly spake the venerable Sage, 
" An active Principle : — howe'er removed 
Prom sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures ; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the unenduring clouds. 
In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks, 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. . 
"Whate'er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself^ communicating good^ 
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A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 

Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

Ko chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 

It circulates, the Soul of all the worlds. 

This is the freedom of the uniTerse ; 

Unfolded still the more, more visible. 

The more we know ; and jet is reveraiced least, 

And least respected in the human Mind, 

Its most apparent home. The food of hope 

Is meditated action ; robbed of this 

Her sole support, she languishes and dies. 

We perish also ; for we Kve by hope 

And by desire ; we see by the glad light 

And breathe the sweet air of futurity ; 

And BO we live, or else we have no life. 

To-morrow — ^nay perchance this very hour 

(For every moment hath its own to-morrow !) 

Those blooming Boys, whose hearts are almost sick 

With present triumph, will be sure to find 

A field before them freshened with the dew 

Of other expectations ; — in which course 

Their happy year spins round. The youth obeys 

A like glad impulse ; and so moves the man 

*Mid all his apprehensions, cares, and fears, — 

Or so he ought to move. Ah ! why in age 

Do we revert so fondly to the walks 

Of childhood — but that there the Soul discerns 

The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 

Of her own native vigour ; thence can hear 

Eeverberations ; and a choral song. 

Commingling with the incense that ascends. 

Undaunted, toward the imperishable heavens, 

From her own lonely altar ? 
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Do not think 
That good and wise ever will be allowed, 
Though strength decay, to breathe in such estate 
As shall divide them wholly from the stir 
Of hopeful nature. Eightly is it said 
That Man descends into the Vale of years ; 
Yet have I thought that we might also speak. 
And not presumptuously, I trust, of Age, 
As of a final Eminence ; though bare 
In aspect and forbidding, yet a point 
On which 'tis not impossible to sit 
In awful sovereignty ; a place of power, 
A throne, that may be likened unto his, 
Who, in some placid day of summer, looks 
Down from a mountain-top, — say one of those 
High peaks, that bound the vale where now we are. 
Paint, and diminished to the gazing eye, 
Porest and field, and hill and dale appear, 
With all the shapes over their surface spread 2 
Eut, while the gross and visible frame of things 
Belinquishes its hold upon the sense. 
Yea almost on the Mind herself, and seems 
All unsubstantiaKzed, — how loud the voice 
Of waters, with invigorated peal 
Prom the full river in the vale below. 
Ascending ! For on that superior height 
Who sits, is disencumbered jfrom the press 
Of near obstructions, and is privileged 
To breathe in solitude, above the host 
Of ever-humming insects, *mid thin air 
Tliat suits not them. The murmur of the leaves 
Many ai^d idle, visits not his ear : 
This he is freed from, and firom thousand tlq'^^ 
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(Not less unceasing, not less yain than these,) 
By wMch the finer passages of sense 
Are occupied ; and the Soul, that would incline 
To listen, is prevented or deterred. 

And may it not be hoped, that, placed by age 
In like removal, tranquil though severe, 
We are not so removed for utter loss ; 
But for some favour, suited to our need ? 
"What more than that the severing should confer 
Fresh power to commune with the invisible world. 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency 
Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 
A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude ; whose doom it is 
To run the giddy round of vain delight, 
Or fret and labour on the Plain below. 

But, if to such sublime ascent the hopes 
Of Man may rise, as to a welcome close 
And termination of his mortal course ; 
Them only can such hope inspire whose minds 
Have not been starved by absolute neglect ; 
"Not bodies crushed by unremitting toil ; 
To whom kind Nature, therefore, may afford 
Proof of the sacred love she bears for all ; 
"Whose birthright Eeason, therefore, may ensure, 
Por me, consulting what I feel within 
In times when most existence with herself 
Is satisfied, I cannot but believe, 
That, far as kindly Nature hath free scope 
And Reason's sway predominates ; even so far, 
Country, society, and time itself, 
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That saps the individual's bodily frame, 

And lays the generations low in dust, 

Do, by the almighty Ruler's grace, partake 

Of one maternal spirit, bringing forth 

And cherishing with ever-constant love, 

That tires not, nor betrays. Our life is turned 

Out of her course, wherever man is made 

An offering, or a sacrifice, a tool 

Or implement, a passive thing employed 

As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 

Of common right or interest in the end ; 

Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 

Say, what can follow for a rational soul 

Perverted thus, but weakness in all good. 

And strength in evil ? Hence an affcer-call 

Por chastisement, and custody, and bonds, 

And oft-times Death, avenger of the past. 

And the sole guardian in whose hands we dare 

Entrust the future. — Not for these sad issues 

Was Man created ; but to obey the law 

Of life, and hope, and action. And *tis known 

That when we stand upon our native soil, 

Unelbowed by such objects as oppress 

Our active powers, those powers themselves become 

Strong to subvert our noxious qualities : 

They sweep distemper from the busy day. 

And make the chalice of the big round year 

Eun o'er with gladness ; whence the Being moves 

In beauty through the world ; and all who see 

Bless him, rejoicing in his neighbourhood." 

" Then," said the Solitary, " by what force 
Of language shall a feeling heart express 
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Her sorrow for that multitade in whom 

We look for healtli from seeds that bare been sown 

In sickness, and for increase in a power 

That works but bj extinction P On themselyes 

They cannot lean, nor torn to their own hearts 

To know what thej must do ; their wisdom is 

To look into the eyes of others, thence 

To be instructed what thej must avoid: 

Or rather, let us say, how least observed. 

How with most quiet and most silent death. 

With the least taint and injury to the air 

The oppressor breathes, their human form divine. 

And their immortal soid, may waste away." 

The Sage rejoined, " I thank you — ^you have spared 
My voice the utterance of a keen regret, 
A wide compassion which with you I share. 
When, heretofore, I placed before your sight 
A Little-one, subjected to the arts 
Of modem ingenuity, and made 
The senseless member of a vast machine. 
Serving as doth a spindle or a wheel ; 
Think not, that, pitying him, I could forget 
The rustic Boy, who walks the fields, untaught ; 
The slave of ignorance, and oft of want, 
And miserable hunger. Much, too much. 
Of this unhappy lot, in early youth 
We both have witnessed, lot which I myself 
Shared, though in mild and merciful degree : 
Yet was the mind to hinderances exposed. 
Through which I struggled, not without distress 
And sometimes injury, like a lamb enthralled 
'Mid thorns and brambles ; or a bird that breaks 
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Through a strong net, and mounts upon the wind, 

Though with her plumes impaired. K they, whose souls 

Should open while they range the richer fields 

Of merry England, are obstructed less 

By indigence, their ignorance is not less. 

Nor less to be deplored. Eor who can doubt 

That tens of thousands at this day exist 

Such as the boy you painted, lineal heirs 

Of those who once were vassals of her soil, 

Following its fortunes like the beasts or trees 

Which it sustained. But no one takes delight 

In this oppression ; none are proud of it ; 

It bears no sounding name, nor ever bore ; 

A standing grievance, an indigenous vice 

Of every country under heaven. My thoughts 

Were turned to evils that are new and chosen, 

A bondage lurking under shape of good, — 

Arts, in themselves beneficent and kind. 

But aU too fondly followed and too far ; — 

To victims, which the merciful can see 

Nor think that they are victims — ^turned to wrongs, 

By women, who have children of their own. 

Beheld without compassion, yea with praise ! 

I spake of mischief by the wise diffused 

With gladness, thinking that the more it spreads 

The healthier, the securer, we become ; 

Delusion which a moment may destroy ! 

Lastly, I mourned for those whom I had seen 

Corrupted and cast down, on favoured ground, 

Where circumstance and nature had combined 

To shelter innocence, and cherish love ; 

Who, but for this intrusion, would have lived. 
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Possessed of healtli, and strength, and peace of mind ; 
Thus would have lived, or never have been bom. 

Alas ! what differs more than man from man ! 
And whence that difference P whence but from himself? 
Por see the universal Eace endowed 
With the same upright form ! — The sun is fixed. 
And the infinite magnificence of heaven 
Pixed, within reach of every human eye ; 
The sleepless ocean murmurs for all ears ; 
The vernal field infuses fresh delight 
Into all hearts. Throughout the world of sense, 
Even as an object is sublime or &ir. 
That object is laid open to the view 
Without reserve or veil ; and as a power 
Is salutary, or an influence sweet, 
Are each and all enabled to perceive 
That power, that influence, by impartial law. 
Gifts nobler are vouchsafed alike to all ; 
Iteason, and, with that reason, smiles and tearsj 
Imagination, freedom in the will ; 
Conscience to guide and check ; and death to be 
Foretasted, immortality conceived 
By all, — a blissful immortality. 
To them whose holiness on earth shall make 
The Spirit capable of heaven, assured. 
Strange, then, nor less than monstrous, might be deemed 
The failure, if the Almighty, to this point 
Liberal and undistinguishing, should hide 
The excellence of moral qualities 
From common understanding ; leaving truth 
And virtue, dijficult, abstruse, and dark ; 
Hard to be won, and only by a few j 
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Strange, should He deal herein with nice respects. 

And frustrate all the rest ! Believe it not : 

The primal duties shine aloft — ^like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 

Are scattered at the feet of Man — like flowers. 

The generous inclination, the just rule, 

Kind wishes, and good actions, and pure thoughts — 

No mystery is here ! Here is no boon 

For high — yet not for low ; for pioudly graced — 

Yet not for meek of heart. The smoke ascends 

To heaven as lightly from the cottage-hearth 

As from the haughtiest palace. He, whose soul 

Ponders this true equality, may walk 

The fields of earth with gratitude and hope ; 

Yet, in that meditation, will he find 

Motive to sadder grief, as we have found ; 

Lamenting ancient virtues overthrown. 

And for the injustice grieving, that hath made 

So wide a diflference between man and man. 

Then let us rather fix our gladdened thoughts 
Upon the brighter scene. How blest that pair 
Of blooming Boys (whom we beheld even now) 
Blest in their several and their common lot I 
A few short hours of each returning day 
The thriving prisoners of their village-school : 
And thence let loose, to seek their pleasant homes 
Or range the grassy lawn in vacancy : 
To breathe and to be happy, run and shout 
Idle, — but no delay, no harm, no loss ; 
Por every genial power of heaven and earth, 
Through all the seasons of the changeful year, 
Obsequiously doth take upon herself 
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To labour for them ; bringing each in tom 

The tribute of enjoyment, knowledge, health. 

Beauty, or strength I Such privilege is tlieiii^ 

Granted alike in the outaet of their course 

To both ; and, if that partnership must cease, 

1 gp^^e not,** to the Pastor here he turned, 

** Much as I gloxy in that child (^ yours, 

Bapine not for his oottage-comrade, whom 

Belike no higher destiny awaits 

Than the old hereditary wish fulfilled ; 

The "omh for liberty to live — content 

With what Heaven grants, and die — in peace of mind, 

"Within the bosom of his native vale. 

At least, whatever &te the noon of life 

Beserves for either, sure it is that botii 

Uave been permitted to enjoy the dawn ; 

Whether regarded as a jocund time. 

That in itself may terminate, or lead 

In course of nature to a sober eve. 

Both have been fairly dealt with ; looking back 

They v^ill allow that justice has in them 

Been shown, alike to body and to mind.*' 

He paxised, as if revolving in his soul 
Some weighty matter ; then, wi'di fervent Toioe 
And an impassioned ma^ty, exclaimed — 

** O for the e«tning of that glorious time 
When, pricing knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best protection, this imperial E^tlm, 
While she ejabCts allegiance, shall admit 
. 4ti obligation, on h€sr part, to teach 
Biem who are bom to serve her and obey ; 
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Binding herself by statute to secure 

For all the children whom her soil maintains 

The rudiments of letters, and inform 

The mind with moral and religious truth, 

Both understood and practised, — so that none, 

However destitute, be left to droop 

By timely culture unsustained ; or run 

Into a wild disorder 5 or be forced 

To drudge through a weary life without the help 

Of intellectual implements and tools ; 

A savage horde among tho civilised, 

A servile band among the lordly free ! 

This s^Lcred right, the lisping babe proclaims 

To be inherent in him, by Heaven's will,, 

For^the protection of his innocence ; 

And the rude boy — who, having overpast 

The sinless age, by conscience is enrolled,. 

Yet mutinously knits his angry brow. 

And lifts his wilful hand on mischief bent^ 

Or turns the godlike faculty of speech 

To impious use — by process indirect 

Declares his due, while he makes known his need. 

— This sacred right is fruitlessly announced,. 

This universal plea in vain addressed. 

To eyes and ears of parents who themselves 

Did, in the time of their necessity, 

Urge it in vain ; and, therefore, like a prayer 

That from the humblest floor ascends to heaven, 

It mounts to meet the State's parental ear 'y 

Who, if indeed she own a mother's heart, 

And be not most unfeelingly devoid 

Of gratitude to Providence, will grant 

The unquestionable good — which, En^aacA^ ^^^^ 

VOL. VL ^ 
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From interference of external force, 
Maj grant at leisure ; without risk incurred 
That what in wisdom for herself she doth. 
Others shall e*er be able to undo. 

Look ! and behold, from Calpe's sunburnt diffii 
To the flat margin of the Baltic sea, 
Long-reverenced titles cast away as weeds ; 
Laws overturned ; and territory split. 
Like fields of ice rent by the polar wind. 
And forced to join in less obnoxious shapes 
Which, ere they gain consistence, by a gust 
Of the same Ibreath are shattered and destroyed. 
Meantime the sovereignty of these fair Isles 
Bemains entire and indivisible : 
And, if that ignorance were removed, which breeds 
Within the compass of their several shores 
Dark discontent, or loud commotion, each 
Might still preserve the beautiful repose 
Of heavenly bodies shining in their spheres, 
— The discipline of slavery is unknown 
Among us, — hence the more do we require 
The discipline of virtue ; order else 
Cannot subsist, nor confidence, nor peace. 
Thus, duties rising out of good possest, 
And prudent caution needful to avert 
Impending evil, equally require 
That the whole people should be taught and trained. 
So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place ; and genuine piety descend, 
Like an inheritance, from age to age. 
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With such foundations laid, ayaunt the fear 
Of numbers crowded on their native soil, 
To the prevention of all healthful growth 
Through mutual injury ! Bather in the law 
Of increase and the mandate from above 
Eejoice ! — and ye have special cause for joy, 
— For, as the element of air affords 
An easy passage to the industrious bees 
Eraught with their burthens ; and a way as smooth 
For those ordained to take their sounding flight 
Prom the thronged hive, and settle where they list 
In fresh abodes — their labour to renew ; 
So the wide waters, open to the power, 
The will, the instincts, and appointed needs 
Of Britain, do invite her to cast off 
Her swarms, and in succession send them forth ; 
Bound to establish new communities 
On every shore whose aspect favours hope 
Or bold adventure ; promising to skill 
And perseverance their deserved reward. 

Yes," he continued, kindling aa he spake, 
" Change wide, and deep, and silently performed, 
This Land shall witness ; and aa days roll on, 
Earth's universal frame shall feel the effect ; 
Even till the smallest habitable rock, 
Beaten by lonely bUlows, hear the songs 
Of humanised society ; and bloom 
"With civil arts, that shall breathe forth their fragrance, 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 
Erom culture, unexclusively bestowed 
On Albion's noble Eace in freedom bom. 
Expect these mighty issues : from the pains 

172 
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And faithful care of unambitious schools 

Instructing simple childhood's ready ear : 

Thence look for these magnificent results ! 

— ^Vast the circumference of hope — and ye 

Are at its centre, British Lawgivers ; 

Ah ! sleep not there in shame ! Shall Wisdom's voice 

Prom out the bosom of these troubled times 

Sepeat the dictates of her calmer mind, 

And shall the venerable halls ye fill 

Sefuse to echo the sublime decree ? 

Trust not to partial care a general good ; 

Transfer not to futurity a work 

Of urgent need. — Your Country must complete 

Her glorious destiny. Eegin even now, 

Now, when oppression, like the Egyptian plague 

Of darkness, stretched o'er guilty Europe, makes 

The brightness more conspicuous that invests 

The happy Island where ye think and act ; 

Now, when destruction is a prime pursuit. 

Show to the wretched nations for what end 

The powers of civil polity were given." 

Abruptly here, but with a graceful air, 
The Sage broke off. No sooner had he ceased 
Than, looking forth, the gentle Lady said, 
'* Behold the shades of afternoon have fallen 
Upon this flowery slope ; and see — beyond — 
The silvery lake is streaked with placid blue ; 
As if preparing for the peace of evening. 
How temptingly the landscape shines ! The air 
Breathes invitation ; easy is the walk 
To the lake's margin, where a boat lies moored 
Under a sheltering tree.'* — Upon this hint 
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We rose together 5 all were pleased ; but most 

The beauteous girl, whose cheek was flushed with jojT. 

Light as a sunbeam glides along the hills 

She vanished — eager to impart the schema 

To her loved brother and his shy compeer* 

— Now was there bustle in the Yicar's house 

And earnest preparation.-— Forth we went, 

And down the vale along the streamlet's edge 

Pursued our way, a broken company, 

Mute or conversing, single or in pairs. 

Thus having reached a bridge, that overarched 

The hasty rivulet .where it lay becalmed 

In a deep pool, by happy chance we saw 

A two-fold image ; on a grassy bank 

A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 

Another and the same ! Most beautiful, 

On the green turf, with his imperial front 

Shaggy and bold, and wreathed horns superb, 

The breathing creature stood ; as beautiful. 

Beneath him, shewed his shadowy counterpart. 

Each had his glowing mountains, each his sky, 

And each seemed centre of his own fair world : 

Antipodes unconscious of each other, 

Yet, in partition, with their several spheres. 

Blended in perfect stillness, to our sight ! 

" Ah ! what a pity were it to disperse, 
Or to disturb, so fair a spectacle. 
And yet a breath can do it !*' 

These few words 
The Lady whispered, while we stood and gazed 
Gathered together, all in still delight, 
Not without awe. Thence passing on, she said 
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In like low voice to my particular ear, 

** I love to hear that eloquent old Man 

Pour forth his meditations, and descant 

On human life from infancy to age. 

How pure his spirit ! in what vivid hues 

His nUnd gives back the varioas forms of tilings, 

Caught in their fairest, happiest, attitude ! 

While he is speaking, I have power to see 

Even as he sees ; but when his voice hath ceased, 

Then, with a sigh, sometimes I feel, as now, 

That combinations so serene and bright 

Cannot be lasting in a world like ours, 

"Whose highest beauty, beautiful as it is, 

Like that reflected in yon quiet pool. 

Seems but a fleeting sun-beam's gifb, whose peace, 

The sufferance only of a breath of air ! " 

More had she said — ^but sportive shouts were heard 
Sent from the jocund hearts of those two Boys, 
Who, bearing each a basket on his arm, 
Down the green field came tripping after us. 
With caution we embarked ; and now the pair 
Por prouder service were addrest ; but each. 
Wishful to leave an opening for my choice. 
Dropped the light oar his eager hand had seized. 
Thanks given for that becoming courtesy. 
Their place I took — and for a grateful office 
Pregnant with recollections of the time 
When, on thy bosom, spacious Windermere ! 
A Tfouth, I practised this delightful art ; 
Tossed on the waves alone, or *mid a crew 
Of joyous comrades. Soon as the reedy marge 
Was cleared, I dipped, with arms accordant, oars 
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Tree from obstruction ; and the boat advanced 

Through crystal water, smoothly as a hawk, 

That, disentangled from the shady boughs 

Of some thick wood, her place of covert, cleaves 

With correspondent wings the abyss of air. 

— " Observe," the Yicar said, " yon rocky isle 

With birch- trees fringed; my hand shisdl guide the helm, 

While thitherward we shape our course ; or while 

We seek that other, on the western shore ; 

Where the bare columns of those lofty firs, 

Supporting gracefully a massy dome 

Of sombre foliage, seem to imitate 

A Grecian temple rising from the Deep." 

" Turn where we may," said I, " we cannot err 
In this delicious region." — Cultured slopes, 
Wild tracts of forest-ground, and scattered groves, 
And mountains bare, or clothed with ancient woods. 
Surrounded us ; and, as we held our way 
Along the level of the glassy flood, 
They ceased not to surround us ; change of place, 
Prom kindred features diversely combined. 
Producing change of beauty ever new. 
—Ah ! that such beauty, varying in the light 
Of living nature, cannot be portrayed 
By words, nor by the pencil's silent skill 5 
But is the property of him alone 
Who hath beheld it, noted it with care, 
And in his mind recorded it with love ! 
SuflBice it, therefore, if the rural Muse 
Vouchsafe sweet influence, while her Poet speaks 
Of trivial occupations well devised. 
And unsought pleasures springing up by chance; 
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As if some friendly Genius had ordained 
That, as the day thus far had been enriched 
By acquisition of sincere delight, 
The same should be continued to its close. 

One spirit animating old and young, 
A gipsy-fire we kindled on the shore 
Of the fair Isle with birch-trees fringed — ^and there, 
Merrily seated in a ring, partook 
A choice repast— served by our young companions 
With rival earnestness and kindred glee. 
Launched from our hands the smooth stone skimmed 

the lake ; 
With shouts we raised the echoes : — stiller sounds 
The lovely Girl supplied — a simple song. 
Whose low tones reached not to the distant rocks 
To be repeated thence, but gently sank 
Into our hearts ; and charmed the peaceful flood. 
E-apaciously we gathered flowery spoils 
From land and water ; lilies of each hue — 
Golden and white, that float upon the waves. 
And court the wind ; and leaves of that shy plant, 
(Her flowers were shed) the lily of the vale, 
That loves the ground, and from the sun withholds 
Her pensive beauty ; from the breeze her sweets. 

Such product, and such pastime, did the place 
And season yield ; but, as we re-embarked. 
Leaving, in quest of other scenes, the shore 
Of that wild spot, the Solitary said 
In a low voice, yet careless who might hear, 
" The fire, that burned so brightly to our vrish, 
TFiere is it now ? — Deserted on the beach — 
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Dying, or dead ! 'Not shall the fanning breeze 

Eevive its ashes. What care we for this, 

Whose ends are gained ? Behold an emblem here 

Of one daj's pleasure, and all mortal joys I 

And, in this unpremeditated slight 

Of that which is no longer needed, see 

The common course of human gratitude !*' 

This plaintive note disturbed not the repose 
Of the still evening. Bight across the lake 
Our pinnace moves ; then, coasting creek and bay, 
Glades we behold, and into thickets peep, 
Where couch the spotted deer ; or raised our eyes 
To shaggy steeps on which the careless goat 
Browsed by the side of dashing waterfalls ; 
And thus the bark, meandering with the ehore^ 
Pursued her voyage, till a natural pier 
Of jutting rock invited us to land. 

Alert to follow as the Pastor led, 
We clomb a green hill's side ; and, as we clomb, 
The Valley, opening out her bosom, gave 
Pair prospect, intercepted less and less. 
O'er the flat meadows and indented coast 
Of the smooth lake, in compass seen : — ^far orf, 
And yet conspicuous, stood the old Church-tower, 
In majesty presiding over fields 
And habitations seemingly preserved 
Prom all intrusion of the restless world 
By rocks impassable and mountains huge. 

Soft heath this elevated spot supplied, 
And choice of moss-clad stones, whereon ^^ ^wjj^^ 
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" Eternal Spirit ! universal God !' 
Power inaccessible to human thought, 
Save bj degrees and steps which thou hast deigned 
To furnish ; for this eflEluence of thyself, 
To the infirmity of mortal sense 
Vouchsafed ; this local transitory type 
Of thy paternal splendours, and the pomp 
Of those! who fill thy courts in highest heaven, 
The radiant Cherubim ;— accept the thanks 
Which we, thy humble Creatures, here convened, 
Presume to offer ; we, who— from the breast 
Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 
The faint reflections only of thy face — 
Are yet exalted, and in soul adore ! 
Such as they are who in thy presence stand 
Unsullied, incorruptible, and drink 
Imperishable majesty streamed forth 
Prom thy empyreal throne, the elect of earth 
Shall be — divested at the appointed hour 
Of all dishonour, cleansed from mortal stain. 
— Accomplish, then, their number ; and conclude 
Time's weary course ! Or if, by thy decree, 
The consummation that will come by stealth 
Be yet far distant, let thy Word prevail. 
Oh ! let thy Word prevail, to take away 
The sting of human nature. Spread the law. 
As it is written in thy holy book, 
Throughout all lands ; let every nation hear 
The high behest, and every heart obey ; 
Both for the love of purity, and hope 
Which it affords, to such as do thy will 
And persevere in good, that they shall rise. 
To have a nearer view of thee, in heaven. 
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— Father of good ! tliis prayer in boimty grant, 
In mercy grant it, to thy wretched sons. 
Then, nor till then, shall persecution ceas^ 
And cruel wars expire. The way is marked, 
The guide appointed, and the ransom paid. 
Alas ! the nations, who of yore received 
These tidings, and in Christian temples meet 
The sacred truth to acknowledge, linger still; 
Preferring bonds and darkness to a state 
Of holy freedom, by redeeming love 
Proffered to all, while yet on earth detained. 

So fare the many ; and the thoughtful few, 
"Who in the anguish of their souls bewail 
This dire perverseness, cannot choose but ask, 
Shall it endure ? — Shall enmity and strife, 
Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed ; 
And the kind never perish ? Is the hope 
Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 
A peaceable dominion, wide as earth. 
And ne'er to fail ? Shall that blest day arrive 
When they, whose choice or lot it is to dwell 
In crowded cities, without fear shall live 
Studious of mutual benefit ; and he. 
Whom Mom awakens, among dews and flowers 
Of every clime, to till the lonely field. 
Be happy in himself? — The law of faith 
Working through love, such conquest shall it gain. 
Such triumph over sin and guilt achieve ? 
Almighty Lord, thy further grace impart ! 
And with that help the wonder shall be seen 
Fulfilled, the hope accomplished ; and thy praise 
Be sung with transport and unceasing joy. 
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Once," and with mild demeanour, as he spake. 
On us the venerable Pastor turned 
His beaming eye that had been raised to Heaven, 
" Once, while the Name, Jehovah, was a sound 
Within the circuit of this sea-girt isle 
Unheard, the savage nations bowed the head 
To Gods delighting in remorseless deeds ; 
Gods which themselves had fashioned, to promote 
111 purposes, and flatter foul desires. 
Then, in the bosom of yon mountain-cove, 
To those inventions of corrupted man 
Mysterious rites were solemnised ; and there— 
Amid impending rocks and gloomy woods— 
Of those terrific Idols some received 
Such dismal service, that the loudest voice 
Of the swoln cataracts (which now are heard 
Soft murmuring) was too weak to overcome, 
Though aided by wild winds, the groans and shrieks 
Of human victims, offered up to appease^ 
Or to propitiate. And, if living eye& 
Had visionary faculties to see 
The thing that hath been as the thing that i&. 
Aghast we might behold this crystal M^e 
Bedimmed with smoke, in wreaths voluminous. 
Flung from the body of devouring fires. 
To Taranis erected on the heights 
By priestly hands, for sacrifice performed 
Exultingly, in view of open day 
And fuU assemblage of a barbarous host ; 
Or to Andates, female Power 1 who gave 
(For so they fancied) glorious victory. 
— A few rude monuments of mountain-stone 
Survive ; qll else is swept away. — How bright 
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The appearances of things ! Prom such, how changed 
The existing worship ; and with those compared. 
The worshippers how innocent and blest ! 
So wide the difference, a willing mind 
Might ahnost think, at this affecting hour, 
That paradise, the lost abode of man, 
"Was raised again : and to a happy few, 
In its original beauty, here restored. 

Whence but from thee, the true and only Gk)d, 
And from the fidth derived through TTim who bled 
Upon the cross, this marvellous advance 
Of good from evil ; as if one extreme 
Were left, the other gained. — O ye, who come 
To kneel devoutly in yon reverend Pile, 
Called to such office by the peaceful sound 
Of sabbath bells ; and ye, who sleep in earth, 
All cares forgotten, round its hallowed walls ! 
Por you, in presence of this little band 
Gathered together on the green hill-side. 
Tour Pastor is emboldened to prefer 
Vocal thanksgivings to the eternal King ; 
Whose love, whose counsel, whose commands,have made 
Tour very poorest rich in peace of thought 
And in good works ; and him, who is endowed 
With scantiest knowledge, master of all truth 
Which the salvation of his soul requires. 
Conscious of that abundant favour showered 
On you, the children of my humble care. 
And this dear land, our country, while on earth 
We sojourn, have I lifted up my soul, 
Joy giving voice to fervent gratitude, 
Tiiese barren rocka, yo\ii ^\.etiim\i«tvt«aice \ 
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These fertile fields, that recompense your pains ; 
The shadowy vale, the sunny mountain-top ; 
Woods waving in the wind their lofty heads, 
Or hushed ; the roaring waters, and the still — 
They see the offering of my lifted hands. 
They hear my lips present their sacrifice, 
They know if I be silent, mom or even : 
For, though in whispers speaking, the full heart 
Will find a vent ; and thought is praise to him, 
Audible praise, to thee, omniscient Mind, 
Prom whom all gifts descend, all blessings flow I" 

This vesper-service closed, without delay. 
Prom that exalted station to the plain 
Descending, we pursued our homeward course. 
In mute composure, o'er the shadowy lake. 
Under a faded sky. No trace remained 
Of those celestial splendours ; grey the vault — 
Pure, cloudless, ether ; and the star of eve 
Was wanting ; but inferior lights appeared 
Paintly, too faint almost for sight ; and some 
Above the darkened hills stood boldly forth 
In twinkling lustre, ere the boat attained 
Her mooring-place ; where, to the sheltering tree, 
Our youthful Yoyagers bound fast her prow, 
With prompt yet careful hands. This done, we paced 
The dewy fields ; but ere the Yicar's door 
Was reached, the Solitary checked his steps ; 
Then, intermingling thanks, on each bestowed 
A farewell salutation ; and, the like 
Beceiving, took the slender path that leads 
To the one cottage in the lonely dell : 
But turned not without welcome promi&e tsa&j^ 
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That he would share the pleasures and pursuits 

Of yet another summer's day, not loth 

To wander with us through the fertile vales, 

And o'er the mountain-wastes. " Another sun, 

Said he, ^* shall shine upon us, ere we part ; 

Another sun, and peradventure more ; 

If time, with free consent, be yours to give, 

And season favours." 

To enfeebled Power, 
Prom this communion with uninjured Minds, 
What renovation had been brought ; and what 
Degree of healing to a wounded spirit, 
Dejected, and habitually disposed 
To seek, in degradation of the Kind, 
Excuse and solace for her own defects ; 
How far those erring notions were reformed ; 
And whether aught, of tendency as good 
And pure, from further intercourse ensued; 
This — ^if delightful hopes, as heretofore. 
Inspire the serious song, and gentle Hearts 
Cherish, and lofty Minds approve the past— 
My future labours may not leave untold. 



NOTES. 



Fretaob to thb Exoussion. Page 18. • 

* Descend^ prophetic Spirit^ that inspWst 

* The htmian sotU,* <kc, 

* Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic Soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come/ 

Shak»pear^» Sonnds, 

Page 30. 
* m/uch did he see of Men,"^ 

At the risk of giving a shock to the prejudices of artificial so- 
ciety, I have ever been ready to pay homage to the aristocracy of na- 
ture ; under a conviction that vigorous human-heartedness is the con- 
stituent principle of true taste. It may still, however, be satisfactory 
to have prose testimony how far a Character, employed for purposes of 
imagination, is founded upon general fact. I, therefore, subjoin 
an extract from an author who had opportunities of being well 
acquainted with a class of men, from whom my own personal 
knowledge emboldened me to draw this portrait. 

* We learn from Caesar and other Roman Writers, that the tra- 
velling merchants who frequented Gaul and other barbarous coun- 
tries, either newly conquered by the Boman arms, or bordering on 
the Roman conquests, were ever the first to make the inhabitants 
of those countries familiarly acquainted with the Roman modes of 
life, and to inspire them with an inclination to follow the Roman 
fashions, and to enjoy Roman conveniences. In North America, 
travelling merchants from the Settlements have done and continue 
to do much more towards civilising the Indian natives, than all the 
missionaries, papist or protestant^ who have ever been sent among 
them. 

VOL, VL X 
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* It is farther to be observed, for the credit of this most usefbl 
dass of men, that they commonly contribute, by their personal 
manners, no less than by the sale of their wares, to the refinement 
of the people among whom they trayel. Their dealings form them 
to great quickness of wit and acuteness of judgment. Haying con- 
stant occasion to recommend themselyes and their goods, they 
acquire habits of the most obliging attention, and the most insinu- 
ating address. As in their peregrinations they hare opportunity of 
contemplating the manners of yarious men and various cities, ihej 
become eminently skilled in the knowledge of the world. As they 
wander^ each alonef through thinly-inhabited districts f they farm 
habits of re/lection and of sublime contem/pUuion. With all these 
qualifications, no wonder, that they should often be, in remote 
parts of the country, the best mirrors of fashion, and censors of 
manners ; and should contribute much to polish the roughness, 
and soften the rusticity of our peasantry. It is not more than 
twenty or thirty years since a young man going from any part of 
Scotland to England, of purpose to carry the padcy was considered 
as going to lead the life and acquire the fortune of a gentleman. 
When, after twenty years* absence in that honourable line of em- 
ployment, he returned with his acquisitions to his native country, 
he was regarded as a gentleman to all intents and purposes.* 

HerofCs Journey in Scotland, YoL i. p. 89. 



Page 82. 
* Lost in unsearchable Eternity /' 

Since this paragraph was composed, I have read with so much 
pleasure, in Burnet's Theory of the Earth, a passage expressing 
corresponding sentiments, excited by objects of a similar nature, 
that I cannot forbear to transcribe it. 

*Siquod verd Natura nobis dedit spectaculum, in h&c tellure, 
verd gratum, et philosopho dignum, id semel mihi contigisse arbi- 
tror ; cilm ex celsissimft rupe speculabundus ad oram maris Medi- 
terranei, hinc sequor caeruleum, illinctractus Alpines prospexi; nihil 
quidem magis dispar aut dissimile, nee in suo genere, magis egre« 
gium et singulare. Hoc theatrum ego facild prsetulerim Romania 
cunctis, Graecisve ; atque id quod natura hie spectandum exhibet, 
scenicis ludis omnibus, aut amphitheatri certaminibus. Nihil hie 
elegans aut venustum, sed ingens et magnificum, et quod placet 
maguitudine su& et qud,dam specie immensitatis. Hinc intuebar 
maris sequabilem superficiem, usque et usque diffusam, quantum 
maximum oculorum acies ferri potuit; illinc disruptissimam 
terrae faciem, et vastas moles varid elevatas aut depressas, erectas, 
propendentes, reclinatas, coacervatas, omni situ insequali et turbido. 
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Placuit, ex liac parte, Naturss unitaa et simplicitas, et inexliausta 
qosedam planities ; ex altera, multifonnis confiisio magnorum cor- 
porom, et insanse remm strages : quas ciim intuebar, non urbis 
allcujus ant oppidi, sed confracti mundi imdera, ante oculos ha- 
bere mihi yisus sum. 

In singulis ferd montibus erat aliqxdd insolens et mirabile, sed 
prsB cssteris mihi placebat ilia, qud. sedebam, nipes ; erat maxima 
et altissima, et qu& terram respiciebat, molliori ascensu altitndinem 
saam dissimnlabat : qad> verd mare, horrendiim prseceps, et quasi 
ad perpendiculum facta, instar parietis. Praeterel^ facies ilia ma> 
rina aded erat laevis ac uniformis (quod in rupibus aliquando obser- 
vare licet) ac si scissa fuisset d, summo ad imum, in illo piano ; 
vel terrse motu aUquo, aut fulmine, divulsa. 

Ima pars rupis erat cava, recessusque habuit, et saxeos specus, 
euntes in vacuum montem ; siye natur& pridem factos, sive exesos 
mari, et undarum crebris ictibus : In has enim cum impetu ruebant 
et fragore, SBstuantis maris fluctus; quos iterum spumantes red- 
didit antrum, et quasi ab imo ventre evomuit. 

Dextrum latus montis erat prseruptum, aspero saxo et nud& caute : 
sinistrum non aded neglexerat Natura, arboribus utpote omatum : 
et prope pedem montis rivus limpidse aquse prorupit ; qui ciim 
yicinam vallem irrigaverat, lento motu serpens, et per varies msean- 
dros, quasi ad protrahendam vitam, in magno man absorptus subito 
periit. Denique in summo vertice promontorii, commodd eminebat 
saxum, cui insidebam contemplabundus. Yale augusta sedes^ 
Eege digna : Augusta rupes, semper mihi memoranda !' P. 89. 
Tdluris Theoria sacrOf <kc, EdUio secunda. 



Page 108. 

* Of Miasisvppi, w thai Northern Stream.* 

* A man is supposed to improve by going out into the World, by 
visiting London. Artificial man does ; he extends with his sphere ; 
but, sJas ! that sphere is microscopic ; it is formed of minutise, 
and he surrenders his genuine vision to the artist, in order to em- 
brace it in his ken. His bodily senses grow acute, even to barren 
and inhuman pruriency ; while his mental become proportionally 
obtuse. The reverse is the Man of Mind : he who is placed in the 
sphere of Nature and of God, might be a mock at Tattersall's and 
Brooks's, and a sneer at St. James's : he would certainly be swal- 
lowed alive by the first Pizarro that crossed him : — But when 
he walks along the river of Amazons ; when he rests his eye on 
the unrivalled Andes ; when he measures the long and watered 
savannah ; or contemplates, from a sudden promontory, ^Jaa ^MiivaR*.^ 
vast Pacific— and feels himself a ti««ixi&ii Sn >Jcm^ 'h«b^» W^jaaiwfc^ "^s^^ 
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oommanding each ready produced firuit of this wilderness, and eaeh 
progeny of this stream — ^his exaltation is not less than imperiaL 
He is as gentle, too, as he is great : his emotions of tenderness keep 
pace with his elevation of sentiment ; for he says, ' These were 
made hy a good Being, who, nnsonght by me, placed me here to 
enjoy them.* He becomes at once a child and a king. His mind 
is in himself ; from hence he argues, and from hence he acts, and 
he argues unerringly, and acts ma^sterially : his mind in himself 
is also in his God ; and therefore he loves, and therefore he soars.* 
— From the notes upon The Hurricane^ a Poem, by William 
Gilbert. 

The Beader, I am sure, will thank me for the above quotation, 
which, though from a strange book, is one of the finest passages of 
modem Knglish prose. 

Page 115. 

' 'Tis, by comparison^ on eaty task 
Earth to despise,* Ssc. 

See, upon this subject, Baxter's most interesting review of his 
own opinions and sentiments in the decline of life. It may be 
found (lately reprinted) in Dr. Wordsworth's EcclesiasticaZ Bio- 
graphy. 

Page 118. 

*Alas/ the endowment of immortal Power , 
Is matched unequally with custom, time,"* d;c. 

This subject is treated at length in the Ode — Intimations of Im- 
mortality, vol. V. page 103. 

Page 121. 

^Knowing the heart of Ma/n is set to be,* <fec. 

The passage quoted from Daniel is taken from a poem addressed 
to the Lady Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, and the two last 
lines, printed in Italics, are by him translated from Seneca. The 
whole Poem is very beautiful. I will transcribe four stanzas from 
it, as they contain an admirable picture of the state of a wise Man's 
mind in a time of public commotion. 

Nor is he moved with all the thunder-cracks 
Of tyrant's threats, or with the surly brow 
Ot Power, that proudly sits on others' crimes ; 
Charged with more crying sins than those he checks. 
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The stoirms of sad oonfliaion that may grow 
Up in the present for the coming times. 
Appal not nim ; that hath no side at all. 
But of himself and knows the worst can falL 

Although his heart (so near allied to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed state 
Of troublous and distressed mortality, 
That thus make way unto the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do stm beget 
AfiSiction upon Imbecility : 
Yet seeing thus the coiu'se of things must run. 
He looks thereon not strange, but as fore-done. 

And whilst distraugrht ambition compasses. 
And is encompassed, while as craft dfeceives, 
And is deceived : whilst man doth ransack man. 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 
And th' Inheritance of desolation leaves 
To great-expecting hopes : He looks thereon. 
As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye. 
And bears no venture in Impiety. 

Thus, Lady, fares that man that hath prepared 
A rest for his desires ; and sees all things 
Beneath him ; and hath learned this book of man, 
VvH of the notes of fhulty ; and compared 
The best of glory with her sufferings : 
By whom, I see, you labour all you can 
To plant your heart 1 and set your thoughts as near 
His glorious mansion as your powers can bear. 



Page 174. 

' Or ratkeTf as toe stand on holy earth, 
And have the dead around us.* 

lea. You, Sir, could help me to the history 

Of half these graves ? 
Priett. For eight-score winters past, 

With what I've wiUiessed, and with what I've heard. 

Perhaps I might ; — — — — — 

By turning o'er these hillocks one by one, 

We two could travel. Sir, through a strange round ; 

Yet all in the broad highway of the world. 

See the Brothers. 

Page 184. 

*And suffering Nature grieved that one should die.^ 

Southejfs Betrospeet. 

Page 184. 

*And whence that tribute f wherefore these regards V 

The sentiments and opinions here uttered are in nnisoii with 
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those expressed in the followiog Essay upon Epitaphs, which was 
famished hy me for Mr. Coleridge's periodical work, Tke Friend , 
and as they are dictated by a spirit congenial to that which per- 
vades this and the two succeeding books, the sympathising reader 
will not be displeased to see the Essay here annexed. 



ESSAY UPON EPITAPHS. 

It needs scarcely be said, that an Epitaph presupposes a Monu- 
ment, upon which it is to be engrayen. Almost all Nations have 
wished that certain external signs should point out the places where 
their dead are interred. Among savage tribes unacquainted with 
letters this has mostly been done either by rude stones placed near 
the graves, or by mounds of earth raised over them. This custom 
proceeded obviously from a twofold desire : first to guard the re- 
mains of the deceased from irreverent approach or from savage 
violation : and secondly, to preserve their memory. * Never any,* 
says Camden, ' neglected burial but some savage nations ; as the 
Bactrians, which cast their dead to the dogs ; some \arlet philoso- 
phers, as Diogenes, who desired to be devoured of fishes ; some 
dissolute courtiers, as Maecenas, who was wont to say, Nontumulum 
euro ; sepelit natura relictos. 

* I'm careless of a grave : — ^Nature ber dead will save.* 

As soon as nations had learned the use of letters, epitaphs were 
inscribed upon these monuments; in order that their intention 
might be more surely and adequately fulfilled. I have derived 
monuments and epitaphs from two sources of feeling : but these do 
in fact resolve themselves into one. The invention of epitaphs, 
Weever, in his Discourse of Funeral Monuments, says rightly, 
'proceeded from the presage or fore-feeling of immortality, im- 
planted in all men naturaUy, and is referred to the scholars of 
Linus the Theban poet, who flourished about the year of the world 
two thousand seven hundred ; who first bewailed this Linus their 
Master, when he was slain, in doleful verses, then called of him 
(Elina, afterwards Epitaphia, for that they were first sung at bu- 
rials, after engraved upon the sepulchres.' 

And, verily, without the consciousness of a principle of immor- 
tality in the human soul, Man could never have had awakened in 
him the desire to live in the remembrance of his fellows : mere 
love, or the yearning of kind towards kind, could not have produced 
it. The dog or horse perishes in the field, or in the stall, by the 
side of his companions, and is incapable of anticipating the sorrow 
with which his surrounding associates shall bemoan his death, or 
pine for his loss ; he cannot pre-conceive this regret, he can form 
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no thought of it ; and therefore cannot possibly have a desire to 
leave such regret or remembrance behind him. Add to the prin- 
ciple of love which exists in the inferior animals, the faculty of 
reason which exists in Man alone ; will the conjunction of these ac- 
count for the desire ? Doubtless it is a necessary consequence of 
this conjunction ; yet not I think as a direct result, but only to be 
come at through an intermediate thought, viz. that of an intimation 
or assurance within us, that some part of our nature is imperish- 
able. At least the precedence, in order of birth, of one feeling to 
the other, is unquestionable. If we look back upon the days of 
childhood, we shall find that the time is not in remembrance when, 
with respect to our own individual Being, the mind was without 
this assurance ; whereas, the wish to be remembered by our friends 
or kindred after death, or even in absence, is, as we shall discover, 
a sensation that does not form itself till the social feelings have 
been developed, and the Reason has connected itself with a wide 
range of objects. Forlorn, and cut off from communication with 
the best part of his nature, must that man be, who should derive 
the sense of immortality, as it exists in the mind of a child, from 
the same unthinking gaiety or liveliness of animal spirits with 
which the lamb in the meadow, or any other irrational creature is 
endowed ; who should ascribe it, in short, to blank ignorance in the 
child ; to an inability arising from the imperfect state of his facul- 
ties to come, in any point of his being, into contact with a notion 
of death ; or to an unreflecting acquiescence in what has been in- 
stilled into him ! Has such an unfolder of the mysteries of nature, 
though he may have forgotten his former self, ever noticed the early, 
obstinate, and unappeasable inquisitiveness of children upon the sub- 
ject of origination ? This single fact proves outwardly the monstrous- 
ness of those suppositions : for, if we had no direct external 
testimony that the minds of very young children meditate feelingly 
upon death and immortality, these inquiries, which we all know 
they are perpetually making concerning the whencCf do necessarily 
include correspondent habits of interrogation concerning the whither. 
Origin and tendency are notions inseparably co-relative. Never 
did a child stand by the side of a running stream, pondering within 
himself what power waa the feeder of the perpetual current, from 
what never- wearied sources the body of water was supplied, but he 
must have been inevitably propelled to follow this question by 
another : " Towards what abyss is it in progress ? what receptacle 
can contain the mighty influx ? " And the spirit of the answer 
must have been, though the word might be sea or ocean, accom- 
panied perhaps with an image gathered from a map, or from the 
real object in nature — these might have been the letter, but the spirit 
of the answer must have been as inevitably, — a receptacle without 
bounds or dimensions ; — nothing less than infinity. We may, then. 
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be justified in asserting, that the sense of immortalitj, if not a 
co-existent and twin birth with Reason, is among the earliest of her 
ofiispring : and we may farther assert, that from these conjoined, 
and under their countenance, the human affections are gradually 
formed and opened out. This is not the place to enter into the 
recesses of these investigations ; but the subject requires me here 
to make a plain avowal, that) for my own part, it is to me incon- 
ceivable, that the sympatiiies of love towards each other, which grow 
with our growth, could ever attain any new strength, or even pre- 
serve the old, after we had received from the outward senses the 
impression of death, and were in the habit of having that impres- 
sion daily renewed and its accompanying feeling brought home to 
ourselves, and to those we love ; if the same were not counteracted 
by those communications with our internal Being, which are ante- 
rior to all these experiences, and with which revelation coincides, 
and has through that coincidence alone (for otherwise it could not 
possess it) a power to affect us. I confess, with me the conviction 
is absolute, that^ if the impression and sense of death were not thus 
counterbalanced, such a hollowness would pervade the whole system 
of things, such a want of correspondence and consistency, a dis- 
proportion so astounding betwixt means and ends, that there could 
be no repose, no joy. Were we to grow up unfostered by this 
genial warmth, a frx)st would chill the spiiit, so penetrating and 
powerful, that there could be no motions of tiie life of love ; and 
infinitely less could we have any wish to be remembered after we 
had passed away from a world in which each man had moved about 
like a shadow. — If, then, in a creature endowed with the fiEwulties 
of foresight and reason, the social affections could not have un- 
folded themselves uncountenanced by the faith that Man is an 
immortal being, and if, consequently, neither could the individual 
dying have had a desire to survive in the remembrance of his fellows, 
nor on their side could they have felt a wish to preserve for future 
times vestiges of the departed ; it follows, as a final inference, that 
without the belief in immortality, wherein these several desires 
originate, neither monuments nor epitaphs, in affectionate or lauda- 
tory commemoration of the deceased, could have existed in the 
world. 

Simonides, it is related, upon landing in a strange country, found 
the corse of an unknown person lying by the sea-side ; he buried 
it, and was honoured throughout Greece for the piety of that act. 
Another ancient Philosopher, chancing to fix his eyes upon a dead 
body, regarded the same with slight, if not with contempt, saying, 
** See the shell of the flown bird !" But it is not to be supposed 
that the moral and tender-hearted Simonides was incapable of the 
lofty movements of thought, to which that other Sage gave way at 
the moment while his soul was intent only upon the indestructible 
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being ; nor, on the other hand, that he, in whose sight a lifeless 
human body was of no more valae than the worthless shell from 
which the living fowl had departed, would not, in a different mood 
of mind, have been affected by those earthly considerations which 
had incited the philosophic Poet to the performance of that pious 
duty. And with regard to this latter we may be assured that, if 
he had been destitute of the capability of communing with the more 
exalted thoughts that appertain to human nature, he would have 
cared no more for the corse of the stranger than for the dead body 
of a seal or porpoise which might haye been cast up by the waves. 
We respect the corporeal frame of Man, not merely because it is 
the habitation of a rational, but of an immortal Soul. Each of 
these Sages was in sympathy with the best feelings of our nature ; 
feelings which, though they seem opposite to each other, have ano- 
ther and a finer connection than that of contrast. — ^It is a connec- 
tion formed through the subtle progress by which, both in the 
natural and the moral world, qualities pass insensibly into their 
contraries, and things roTolve upon each other. As, in sailing upon 
the orb of this planet, a voyage towards the regions where ti^e sun 
sets, conducts gradually to the quarter where we have been accus- 
tomed to behold it come forth at its rising ; and, in like manner, 
a voyage towards the east, the birth-place in our imagination of the 
morning, leads finally to the quarter where the sun is last seen 
when he departs from our eyes ; so the contemplative Soul, tra- 
velling in the direction of mortisdity, advances to the country of 
everlasting life ; and, in like manner, may she continue to explore 
those cheerful tracts, till she is brought back, for her advantage 
and benefit, to the land of transitory things — of sorrow and of 
tears. 

On a midway point, therefore, which commands the thoughts 
and feelings of the two Sages whom we have represented in con- 
trast, does the Author of that species of composition, the laws of 
which it is our present purpose to explain, take his stand. Accord- 
ingly, recurring to the twofold desire of guarding the remains of 
the deceased and preserving their memory, it may be said that a 
sepulchral monument is a tribute to a man as a human being ; and 
that an epitaph (in the ordinary meaning attached to the word) 
includes this general feeling and something more ; and is a record 
to preserve the memory of the dead, as a tribute due to his indi- 
vidual worth, for a satisfaction to the sorrowing hearts of the sur- 
vivors, and for the common benefit of the living : which record ia 
to be accomplished, not in a general manner, but, where it can, in 
close connection vnfh the bodily remains of the deceased : and 
these, it may be added, among the modem nations of Europe, are 
deposited within, or contiguous to, their places of worship. In 
ancient times, as is well ^own, it was tl>e custom to bury the 
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dead beyond the walls of towns and cities ; and among the Ghreeks 
and Romans they were frequently interred by the way-sides. 

I could here pause with pleasure, and invite the Reader to 
indulge with me in contemplation of the advantages which must 
have attended such a practice. We might ruminate upon the 
beauty which the monuments, thus placed, must have borrowed 
from the surrounding images of nature — ^from the trees, the wild 
flowers, from a stream running perhaps within sight or hearing, 
from the beaten road stretching its weary length hard by. Many 
tender similitudes must these objects have presented to the mind 
of the traveller leaning upon one of the tombs, or reposing in the 
coolness of its shade, whether he had halted from weariness or in 
compliance with the invitation, * Pause, Traveller !' so often found 
upon the monuments. And to its epitaph also must have been 
supplied strong appeals to visible appearances or immediate im- 
pressions, lively and affecting analogies of life as a journey — death 
as a sleep overcoming the tired wayfarer— of misfortune as a storm 
that falls suddenly upon him — of beauty as a flower that passeth 
away, or of innocent pleasure as one that may be gathered — of 
virtue that standeth firm as a rock against the beating waves ; — of 
hope * undermined insensibly like the poplar by the side of the 
river that has fed it,' or blasted in a moment like a pine-tree by 
the stroke of lightning upon the mountain-top — of admonitions and 
heart-stirring remembrances, like a refreshing breeze that comes 
without warning, or the taste of the waters of an unexpected 
fountain. These, and similar suggestions, must have given, 
formerly, to the language of the senseless stone a voice enforced 
and endeared by the benignity of that nature with which it was 
in unison. — We, in modem times, have lost much of these advan- 
tages ; and they are but in a small degree counterbalanced to 
the inhabitants of large towns and cities, by the custom of deposit- 
ing the dead within, or contiguous to, their places of worship ; 
however splendid or imposing may be the appearance of those 
edifices, or however interesting or salutary the recollections asso- 
ciated with them. Even were it not true that tombs lose their 
monitory virtue when thus obtruded upon the notice of men 
occupied with the cares of the world, and too often sullied and 
defiled by those cares, yet still, when death is in our thoughts, 
nothing can make amends for the want of the soothing influences 
of nature, and for the absence of those types of renovation and 
decay, which the fields and woods offer to the notice of the serious 
and contemplative mind. To feel the force of this sentiment, let 
a man only compare in imagination the unsightly manner in which 
our monuments are crowded together in the busy, noisy, unclean, 
and almost grassless church-yard of a large town, with the still 
seclusion of a Turkish cemetery, in some remote place ; and yet 
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fdriJier sanctified by the grove of cypress in which it is embosomed. 
Thoughts in the same temper as these have already been expressed 
with true sensibility by an ingenuous Poet of the present day. The 
subject of his poem is "All Saints Church, Derby : " he has been 
deploring the forbidding and unseemly appearance of its burial- 
ground, and uttering a wish, that in past times the practice had 
been adopted of interring the inhabitants of large towns in the 
country. — 

Then in some rural, calm, sequestered spot, 
Where healing Nature her benignant look 
Ne'er changes, save at that lorn season, when. 
With tresses drooping o'er her sable stole. 
She yearly mourns the mortal doom of man. 
Her noblest work, (so Israel's virgins erst. 
With annual moan upon the mountains wept 
Their fairest gone,) there in that rural scene. 
So placid, so congenial to the wish 
The Christian feels, of peaceful rest within 
The silent grave, I woiild have stayed : 

—wandered forth, where the cold dew of heaven 
Lay on the humbler graves around, what time 
The pale moon gazed upon the turfV mounds. 
Pensive, as though like me, in lonely muse, 
'Twere brooding on the dead inhumed beneath. 
There while with him, the holy man of Uz, 
O'er himian destiny I sympathised. 
Counting the long, long periods prophecy 
Decrees to roll, ere the great day anives 
Of resurrection, oft the blue-eyed Spring 
Had met me with her blossoms, as the Dove, 
Of old, returned with olive leaf, to cheer 
The Patriarch mourning o'er a world destroyed : 
And I would bless her visit ; for to tne 
'Tis sweet to trace the consonance that links 
As one, the works of Nature and the word 

Of God.' 

John Eowabds. 

A village church-yard, lying as it does in the lap of nature, may 
indeed be most favourably contrasted with that of a town of 
crowded population ; and sepulture therein combines many of the 
best tendencies which belong to the mode practised by the Ancients, 
with others peculiar to itself. The sensations of pious cheerfulness, 
which attend the celebration of the sabbath-day in rural places, are 
profitably chastised by the sight of the graves of kindred and 
friends, gathered together in that general home towards which the 
thoughtful yet happy spectators themselves are journeying. Hence 
a parish-church, in the stillness of the country, is a visible centre 
of a community of the living and the dead ; a point to which are 
habitually referred the nearest concerns of both. 

As, then, both in cities and in villages, the dead are deposited in 
close connection with our places of worship, with us the composition 
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of an eiutaph natanll j tama^ stOl more tlian among the Dationa 
of antiquity, upon the most serious and solemn affections of the 
human mind ; upon departed irorth — ^upon personal or social sorrow 
and admiration — ^upon religion, individual and social — ^upon time, 
and upon eternity. Aoooidinj^y, it suffices, in ordinary cases, to 
secure a composition of tiiis kind from censure, that it contain 
nothing that shall shock or be inconsistent with this spirit. But, 
to entitle an epitaph to praise, more than this is necessary. It 
ought to contain some thought or feeling belonging to the mortal or 
immortal part of our nature touchingly expressed ; and if that he 
done, however general or even trite the sentiment may be, every 
man of pure mind wiU read the words with pleasure and gratitude. 
A husband bewails a wife ; a parent breathes a sigh of disappointed 
hope over a lost child ; a son utters a sentiment of filial reverence 
for a departed father or mother ; a friend perhiqw inscribes an 
enoomium recording the companionable qualities, or the solid 
virtues, of the tenant of the grave, whose departure has left a 
sadness upon his memory. This and a pious admonition to the 
living, and a humble expression of Christian confidence in im- 
mortaJity, is the language of a thousand church-yards ; and it does 
not often happen that anything, in a greater degree discriminate 
or appropriate to the dead or to the living, is to be found in them. 
This want of discrimination has been ascribed by Dr. Johnson, in 
Ids Essay upon the epitaphs of Poi)e, to two causes ; first, the 
scantiness of the objects of human praise ; and, secondly, the want 
of variety in the characters of men ; or, to use his own words, *to 
the fact, that the greater part of mankind have no character at 
all.* Such language. may be holden without blame among the 
generalities of common conversation ; but does not become a critic 
and a moralist speaking seriously upon a serious subject. The 
objects of admiration in human -nature are not scanty, but abun- 
dant : and every man has a character of his own, to the eye that 
has skill to perceive it The real cause of the acknowledged want 
of discrimination in sepulchral memorials is this : That to analyse 
the characters of others, especially of those whom we love, is not 
a common or natural employment of men at any time. We are not 
anxious unerringly to understand the constitution of the minds of 
those who have soothed, who have cheered, who have supported us : 
with whom we have been long and daily pleased or delighted. The 
affections are their own justification. The light of love in our 
hearts is a satisfiwitory evidence that there is a body of worth in 
the minds of our friends or kindred, whence that light has pro- 
ceeded. We shrink from the thought of placing their merits and 
defects to be weighed against each other in the nice balance of pure 
intellect ; nor do we find much temptation to detect the shades by 
which a good quality or virtue is dificriminated in them from an 
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ezcellenoe known by the same general name as it exists in the mind 
of another ; and, least of all, do we incline to these refinements 
when nnder the pressure of sorrow, admiration, or regret, or when 
actuated by any of those feelings which incite men to prolong the 
memory of their friends and kindred, by records placed in the 
bosom of the all-xmiting and equalising receptacle of tiie dead. 

The first requisite, then, in an Epitaph is, that it should speak, 
in a tone which shall sink into the heart, the general language of 
humanity as conhected with the subject of death — ^the source from 
which an epitaph proceeds — of death, and of life. To be bom 
and to die are the two points ia which all men feel themselves to 
be in absolute coincidence. This general language may be uttered 
so strikingly as to entitle an epitaph to high praise ; yet it cannot 
lay claim to the highest unless other excellencies be superadded. 
Passing through all intermediate steps, we will attempt to determine 
at once what these excellencies are, and wheziin consists the 
perfection of this species of composition. — ^It will be found to lie in 
a due proportion of the common or universal feeling of humanity 
to sensations excited by a distinct and dear conception, conveyed 
to the reader's mind, of the individual, whose death is deplored 
and whose memory is to be preserved ; at least of his character as, 
after death, it appeared to those who loved him and lament his 
loss. The general sympathy ought to be quickened, provoked, 
and diversified, by particular thoughts, actions, images, — circum- 
stances of age, occupation, manner of life, prosperity which the 
deceased had known, or adversity to which he had been subject ; 
and these ought to be bound together and solemnised into one 
harmony by the general sympathy. The two powers should temper, 
restrain, and exalt each other. The reader ought to know who 
and what the man was whom he is called upon to think of with 
interest. A distinct conception should be given (implicitly where 
it can, rather than explicitly) of the individual lamented. — ^But 
the writer of an epitaph is not an anatomist, who dissects the 
internal frame of the mind ; he is not even a painter, who executes 
a portrait at leisure and in entire tranquillity : his delineation, we 
must remember, is performed by the side of the grave ; and, what 
is more, the grave of one whom he loves and admires. What 
purity and brightness is that virtue clothed in, the image of which 
must no longer bless our living eyes ! The character of a deceased 
£riend or beloved kinsman is not seen, no— nor ought to be seen, 
otherwise than as a tree through a tender haze or a luminous mist, 
that spiritualises and beautifies it ; that takes away, indeed, but 
only to the end that the parts which are not abstracted may appear 
more dignified and lovely ; may impress and affect the more. 
Shall we say, then, that this is not truth, not a faithful image ; 
and that, accordingly, the purposes of commemoration cannot be 
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answered ? — It u tmth, and of the iugbest order ; for, thongh 
doubtless things are not apparent which did exist ; yet, the object 
being looked at through this medium, parts and proportions are 
brought into distinct view which before had been only imperfectly 
or unconsciously seen : it is truth hallowed by love — the joint 
offspring of the worth of the dead and the affections of the 
liying ! This may easily be brought to the test. Let one, wh(»e 
eyes have been sharpened by personal hostility to discover what 
was amiss in the character of a good man, hear the tidings of his 
death, and what a change is wrought in a moment ! Enmity 
melts away ; and, as it disappears, unsightliness, disproportion, 
and deformity, vanish; and, through the influence of commiseration, 
a harmony of love and beauty succeeds. Bring such a man to the 
tombstone on which shall be inscribed an epitaph on his adversary, 
composed in the spirit which we have recommended. Would he 
turn from it as from an idle tale ? No ; — ^the thoughtful look, 
the sigh, and perhaps the involuntary tear, would testify that it 
had a sane, a generous, and good meaning ; and that on the 
writer's mind had remained an impression which was a true 
abstract of the character of the deceased ; that his gifts and 
graces were remembered in the simplicity in which they ought 
to be remembered. The composition and quality of the mind of 
a virtuous man, contemplated by the side of the grave where his 
body is mouldering, ought to appear, and be felt as something 
midway between what he was on earth walking about with his 
living frailties, and what he may be presumed to be as a 
Spirit in heaven. 

It suffices, therefore, that the trunk and the main branches of 
the worth of the deceased be boldly and unaffectedly represented. 
Any further detail, minutely and scrupulously pursued, especially 
if this be done with laborious and antithetic discriminations, 
must inevitably frustrate its own purpose; forcing the passing 
Spectator to this conclusion, — either that the dead did not possess 
the merits ascribed to him, or that they who have raised a monu- 
ment to his memory, and must therefore be supposed to have been 
closely connected with him, were incapable of perceiving those 
merits ; or at least during the act of composition had lost sight of 
them ; for, the understanding having been so busy in its petty 
occupation, how could the heart of the mourner be other than cold ? 
and in either of these cases, whether the fault be on the part of the 
buried person or the survivors, the memorial is imaffecting and 
profitless. 

Much better is it to fall short in discrimination than to pursue it 
too far, or to labour it unfeelingly. For in no place are we so 
much disposed to dwell upon those points, of nature and condition, 
wherein all men resemble each other, as in the temple where the 
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nnlTersal Father is worshipped, or by the side of the grave which 
gathers all human Beings to itself, and * equalises the lofty and the 
low.* We suffer arifl we weep with the same heart ; we lore and 
are anxious for one another in one spirit ; our hopes look to the 
same quarter ; and the virtues by which we are all to be furthered 
and supported, as patience, meekness, good-will, justice, temper- 
ance, and temperate desires, are in an equal degree the concern of 
us all. Let an Epitaph, then, contain at least these acknowledg- 
ments to our common nature ; nor let the sense of their importance 
be sacrificed to a balance of opposite qualities or minute distinctions 
in individual character ; which if they do not, (as will for the most 
part be the case,) when examined, resolve themselves into a trick 
of words, will, even when they are true and just, for the most part 
be grievously out of place ; for, as it is probable that few only have 
explored these intricacies of human nature, so can the tracing of 
them be interesting only to a few. But an epitaph is not a proud 
writing shut up for the studious : it is exposed to all — to the 
wise and the most ignorant ; it is condescending, perspicuous, and 
lovingly solicits regard ; its story and admonitions are brief, that 
the thoughtless, the busy, and indolent, may not be deterred, nor 
the impatient tired : the stooping old man cons the engraven record 
like a second horn-book ; — the child is proud that he can read it ; 
— and the stranger is introduced through its mediation to the com- 
pany of a friend : it is concerning all, and for all : — in the church- 
yard it is open to the day ; the sun looks down upon the stone, and 
the rains of heaven beat against it. 

Yet, though the writer -who would excite sympathy is bound in 
this case, more than in any other, to give proof that he himself has 
been moved, it is to be remembered, that to raise a monument is 
a sober and a reflective act ; that the inscription which it bears is 
intended to be permanent, and for universal perusal ; and that, for 
this reason, the thoughts and feelings expressed should be perma- 
nent also — liberated from that weakness and anguish of sorrow 
which is in nature transitory, and which with instinctive decency 
retires from notice. The passions should be subdued, the emotions- 
controlled ; strong, indeed, but nothing ungovernable or wholly 
involuntary. Seemliness requires this, and truth requires it also : 
for how can the narrator otherwise be trusted ? Moreover, a grave 
is a tranquillising object : resignation in course of time springs up 
from it as naturally as the wild flowers, besprinkling the turf with 
which it may be covered, or gathering round the monument by 
which it is defended. The very form and substance of the monu- 
ment which has received the inscription, and the appearance of the 
letters, testifying with what a slow and laborious hand they must 
have been engraven, might seem to reproach the author who had 
given way upon this occasion to transports of mind, or to quick 
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turns of conflicting passion ; though the same might constitnte the 
life and beauty of a funeral oration or elegiac ]{oem. 

These sensations and judgments, acted upon perhaps uncon- 
sciously, have been one of the main causes why epitaphs so often 
personate the deceased, and rejiresent him as speaking from his 
own tomb-stone. The departed Mortal is introduced telling you 
himself that his pains are gone ; that a state of rest is come ; and 
he conjures you to weep for him no longer. He admonishes with 
the voice of one experi^iced in the vanity of those affections which 
are confined to earthly objects, and gives a verdict like a superior 
Being, performing the office of a judge, who has no temptations to 
mislead him, and whose decision cannot but be dispassionate. 
Thus is death disarmed of its sting, and affliction unsubstantial i sed. 
By this tender fiction, the survivors bind themselves to a sedater 
sorrow, and employ the intervention of the imagination in order 
that the reason may speak her own language earlier than she would 
otherwise have been enabled to do. This shadowy interposition 
also harmoniously unites the two worlds of the living and the dead 
by their appropriate affections. And it may be observed, that here 
we have an additional proof of the propriety with which sepidchral 
inscriptions were referred to the consciousness of immortaUty as 
their primal source. 

I do not speak with a wish to recommend that an epitaph should 
be cast in IJiis mould preferably to the still more common one, in 
which what is said comes from the survivors directly ; but rather 
to point out how natural those feelings are which have induced 
men, in all states and ranks of society, so frequently to adopt this 
mode. And this I have done chiefly in order that iJie laws, which 
ought to govern the composition of the other, may be better under- 
stood. This latter mode, namely, that in wldch the survivors 
speak in their own persons, seems to me upon the whole greatly 
preferable : as it admits a wider range of notices ; and, above all, 
because, excluding the fiction which is the groimdwork of the 
other, it rests upon a more solid basis. 

Enough has been said to convey our notion of a perfect epitaph ; 
but it must be borne in mind that one is meant which will best 
answer the general ends of that species of composition. According 
to the course pointed out, the worth of private life, through all 
varieties of situation and character, will be most honourably and 
profitably preserved in memory. Nor would the model recom- 
mended less suit public men, in all instances save of those persons 
who by the greatness of their services in the employments of peace 
or war, or by the surpassing excellence of their works in art, 
literature, or science, have made themselves not only universally 
known, but have filled the heart of their country with everlasting 
gratitude. Yet I must here pause to correct myself. In describing 
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tlie general tenour of thonght which epitaphs ought to hold, I have 
omitted to say, that if it be the actions of a man, or even some one 
conspicuous or beneficial act of local or general utility, which have 
distinguished him, and excited a desire that he should be remem- 
bered, then, of course, ought the attention to be directed chiefly to 
those actions or that act : and such sentiments dwelt upon as 
naturally arise out of them or it. Having made this necessary 
distinction, I proceed. — The mighty benefactors of mankind, as 
they are not only known by the immediate survivors, but will 
continue to be known familiarly to latest posterity, do not stand in 
need of biographic sketches, in such a place ; nor of delineations of 
character to individualise them. This is already done by their 
Ivorks, in the memories of men. Their naked names, and a grand 
comprehensive sentiment of civic gratitude, patriotic love, or human 
admiration — or the utterance of some elementary principle most 
essential in the constitution of true virtue; — or a declaration 
touching that pious humility and self-abasement, which are ever 
most profound as minds are most susceptible of genuine exaltation 
— or an intuition, communicated in adequate words, of the sub- 
limity of intellectual power ; — ^these are the only tribute which can 
here be paid — the only offering that upon such an altar would not 
be unworthy. 

* What needs my Sh&kspeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones. 
Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 
Under a star-jrpointing pyramid ? 
Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Fame, 
What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument, 
And so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie. 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.* 

Page 187. 

*And spires whose * silent fiftger points to ffeavenj ' 

An instinctive taste teaches men to build their churches in flat 
countries with spire-steeples, which as they cannot be referred to 

any other object, point as with silent finger to the sky and stars, 
and sometimes, when they reflect the brazen light of a rich though 
rainy sunset, appear like a pyramid of flame burning heaven* waid. 
See " The Friend," by S. T. Ck)leridge, No. 14, p. 223. 

Page 245. 

* That SycamorCy which annually holds 
Within its shade as in a stately tent,* 

* This Sycamore oft musical with Bees ; 
Such Tents the Patriarchs loved.' 

& T. CoVmdQt. 
VOL. VL X 
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Page 256. 
* Periih the rotes €md thefowere of Kings,* 

The ' Tranmt gloria mundi* is finely expressed in the Introduction 
to the Fonndation^ch&rters of some of the ancient Abbeys. Some 
expressions here used are taken from that of the Abbey of St. Mary's, 
Fumess, the translation of which is as follows : — 

' Considering eyery day the uncertainty of lifci that the roses 
and flowers of Kings, Emperors, and Dakes,-Rnd the crowns and 
palms of all the great, wither and decay ; and that all things, with 
an uninterrupted course^ tend to dissolution and death : I there- 
fore,* &c 

Page 263. 



■ * Earth has lent 

Her waters^ Air her breezes.^ 

In treating this subject, it was impossible not to recollect, with 
gratitude, the pleasing picture, which, in his Poem of the Fleece, 
tiie excellent and amiable Dyer has given of the influences of manu- 
&cturing industry upon the face of this Island. He wrote at a 
time when machinery was first beginning to be introduced, and his 
benevolent heart prompted him to augur from it nothing but good. 
Truth has compelled me to dwell upon the baneful effects arising 
out of an ill-regulated and excessive application of powers so admir<« 
able in themselves. 

Page 289. 

* Binding hersdf hy StatiUe.* 

The discovery of Dr. Bell affords marvellous facilities for carrying 
this into effect ; and it is impossible to overrate the benefit which 
might accrue to humanity from the universal application of this 
simple engine under an enlightened and conscientious government. 
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Much the greatest part of the foregoing Poems has been bo 
long before the Public that no prefatory matter, explanatory of 
any portion of them, or of the arrangement which has been 
adopted, appears to be required ; and had it not been for the 
observations contained in those Prefaces upon the principles of 
Poetry in general they would not have been reprinted even as 
an Appendix in this Edition. 



PEEEACB 

10 THE SEOOim EDITION OF 8ETERAL OF THE VOBEGOIira POEMS, 

published, with an additional tolume, undeb the title 
07 ''lt&ioal ballads.'' 

IKote. — In succeeding Editions, when the Collection was much enlaiiBT^ 
and diversified, this Preface was transferred to the end of the VoluxncB as 
having little of a special application to their contents.] 

The first Volume of these Poems has already been submitted 
to general perusal. It was published, as an experiment, which, I 
hoped, might be of some use to ascertain, how fiir, by fitting to 
metrical arrangement a selection of the real language of men in 
a state of vivid sensatioHi that sort of ^gle^ssos^ v^^^^^^a^c^ss&^^s^ 
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of pl««rare may be imparted, which a Poet may rationally 
•ndeaTour to impart. 

I had formed no Tery xnaocorate estimate of the probable 
•ffeot of thoM Poems : I flattered myself that they who should 
be pleased with them would read them with more than common 
pkasure : and, on the other hand, I was well aware, that by 
those who should dislike them, they would be read with more 
than common dklika. The result has differed from my expec- 
tation in this only, that s greater number have been pleased than 
I Tsntured to hope I should pleasei 

« « • • ' • • 

SsTViml of my FHends are anxious fSur the success of these 
Fdims, ftt»n a beilie^ that, if the Tiews with which th^ were 
composed wers indeed raslised, a dass of Poetry would be pro- 
diMcdl, w«U adapted to interest mankind peimanently, and not 
ludmpoitant in the quality, and in the mnltiplidty of its mors! 
tilailMiis: and on this account they haye adrised me to prefix a 
i^y«)«matic d^enoe of the theory ujKm which the Poems were 
written* But I wia unwilling to undertake the task, knowing 
that on this occasion the Header would look coldly upon my 
axpun^its, sdnoe I might be suiij>6cted of having been prin- 
c^HkUy infttcnoed by the 8el£sh and foolish hope of reatoMMg 
him into an approbataon of these partdeolar Poems : and I was 
etfll Bftcre unwilling %o undertske 1^ task, because^ adequately 
%a ^Bsjdiy 1^ opinions, and foQy to enfaroe the aipmienti^ 
wcnild require a ^taoe wholly disproportionabe to a pre&oe. 
Fsi; to treat the subjeot with the cleazne» and coherence of 
nAooh It is susoeptable, it would be neoGSsary to ^re a full 
aoooont <d the presesut state of the public taste in this conntry, 
«■! tc drttemma bew &r tha teste is heahhj or depnrcd; 
vlach, agua, csuld not be deitenaaie4» without poanting oat in 

langnajge amd t^ huBuoi nund act and re-act ca 
wxtbi9iit ittraamg tiM vev^is&aBA, not cf ^c- 

Mt l^OToaa «& wssAq ^te^ Ibvin 
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altogether declined to enter regularly upon this de&nee ; yet I 
am sensible, that there would be Bomething like impropriety 
in abruptly obtruding upon the Public, without a few words 
of introduction, Poems so materially different from those upon 
which general approbation is at present bestowed. 

It is supposed, that by the act of writing in verse an Author 
makes a formal engagement that he will gratify certain known 
habits of association ; that he not only thus apprises the Reader 
that certain classes of ideas and expressions will be found in hia 
book, but that others will be carefully excluded. This expo- 
nent or symbol held forth by metrical language must in 
different eras of literature have excited yery different expeo* 
tations: for example, in the age of Catullus, Terence, and 
Lucretius, and that of Statius or Claudian ; and in our own 
country, in the age of Shakspeare and Beaumont and Fletcher 
and that of Donne and Cowley, or Dryden, or Pope. I will not 
take upon me to determine the exact import of the promise 
which, by the act of writing in verse, an Author, in the present 
day makes to his reader: but it will undoubtedly appear to 
many persons that I have not fulfilled the terms of an engage- 
ment thus voluntarily contracted. They who have been accus- 
tomed to the gaudiness and inane phraseology of many modem 
writers, if they persist in reading this book to its conclusion, 
will, no doubt, frequently have to struggle with feelings of 
strangeness and awkwardness : they will look round for poetry, 
and will be induced to inquire by what species of courtesy theso 
attempts can be permitted to assume that title. I hope there- 
fore the reader will not censure me for attempting to stato 
what I have proposed to myself to perform ; and also (as far as 
the limits of a preface will permit) to explain some of the chief 
reasons which have determined me in the choice of my purpose : 
that at least he may be spared any unpleasant feeling of dis- 
appointment, and that I myself may be protected from one of 
the most dishonourable aoo^uatioina Ni\£ks^ «»2q.\^^ \it5s^>g^ 
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agnnrt uk Author ; namely, that of an indoloioe wliicli preyenta 
him from endeaTonring to aacertain what is his dntj, or, when 
his dotj is ascertained, prerents him from performing it. 

The principal object, then, propoeed in these Poems was to 
diooee incidents and sttoationa from conmion life, and to relate 
or describe them, throag^ont, aa fiv aa was possible in a selec- 
tion of langnage really need by men, and, at the same time, to 
throw over them a certain colouring of imagination, whereby 
cxrdinary things should be presoited to the mind in an nntisaal 
aspect; and farther, and above all, to make these incidents and 
Bitaationa interesting by tracing in them, truly though not 
oetentationsly, the primary laws of onr nature : chiefly, as far as 
r^guds the manner in whidi we associate ideas in a state of 
excitement* Hmnble and rostic life was generally chosen, be- 
eanae^ in that condition, the essential passions of the heart find 
a better soil in which they can attain their maturity, are less 
imder restraint, and speak a plainer and more emphatic lan- 
guage; because in that condition of life our elementary feelings 
co-exist in a state of greater simplicity, and, consequently, may 
be more accmrately contemplated, and more forcibly commimi- 
eated ; because the manners of rural life germinate from those 
elementary feelings, and, from the necessary character of rural 
occnpations, are more easily comprehended, and are more 
durable ; and, lastly, because in that condition the passions of 
men are incorporated with the beautiful and permanent forma 
of nature. The language, too, of these men has been adopted 
(pnrified indeed from what appear to be its real defects, from 
all lasting and rational causes of dislike or disgust) because such 
men hourly communicate with the best objects from which the 
best part of language is originally derired ; and because, from 
their rank in society and the sameness and narrow circle of their 
i nte rcourse^ being less under the influence of social Yanity, they 
fffft i w w y their feelings and notions in simple and unelaborated ex« 
Aocordinglyi such a language;, arising out of repeated 
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experience and regular feelings, is a more permanent, and a far 
more philosophical language, than that which is frequently 
substituted for it by Poets, who think that they are conferring 
honour upon themselves and their art, in proportion as they 
separate themselves from the sympathies of men, and indulge 
in arbitrary and capricious habits of expression, in order to fur- 
nish food for fickle tastes, and fickle appetites, of their own 
creation.* 

I cannot, however, be insensible to the present outcry against 
the triviality and meanness, both of thought and language, 
which some of my contemporaries hare occasionally introduced 
into their metrical compositions ; and I acknowledge that this 
defect, where it exists, is more dishonourable to the Writer's own 
character than false refinement or arbitrary innovation, though 
I should contend at the same time, that it is far less pernicious 
in the sum of its consequences. From such verses the Poems 
in these volumes will be found distinguished at least by one 
mark of difiCerence, that each of them has a worthy purpose. 
Not that I always began to write with a distinct purpose for- 
mally conceived; but habits of meditation have, I trust, so 
prompted and regulated my feelings, that my descriptions of 
such objects as strongly excite those feelings, will be found to 
carry along with them a purpose. If this opinion be erroneous, 
I can have little right to the name of a Poet. For all good 
poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings : and 
though this be true. Poems to which any value can be attached 
were never produced on any variety of subjects but by a man 
who, being possessed of more than usual organic sensibility, had 
also thought long and deeply. For our continued influxes of 
feeling are xiftodified and directed by our thoughts, which are 
indeed the representatives of all our past feelings ; and, as by 

* It is worth while here to observe, that the affecting parts of Chaucer 
are almost always expressed in language pure and uniyersally intelligible 
ev^Q to this day. 
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contemplating the relation of these general representatives to 
each other, we discover what is reallj important to men, so, by 
the repetition and continuance of this act, our feelings will be 
connected with important subjects, till at length, if we be origi- 
nally possessed of mnoh Sensibility, such habits of mind will be 
produced, that, by obeying blindly and mechanically the im- 
pulses of those habits, we shall describe objects, and utter 
sentiments, of such a nature, and in such connection with each 
other, that the tmderstanding of the Reader must necessarily be 
in some degree enlightened, and his affections strengthened and 
purified. 

It has been said that each of these poems has a purpose. 
Another circumstance must be mentioned which distinguishes 
these Poems from the popular Poetry of the day ; it is this, 
that the feeling therein developed gives importance to the 
action and situation, and not the action and situation to tho 
feeling. 

A sense of false modesty shall not prevent me from asserting, 
that the Reader's attention is pointed to this mark of distinction, 
far less for the sake of these particular Poems than from the 
general importance of the subject. The subject is indeed 
important ! For the human mind is capable of being excited 
without the application of gross and violent stimulants ; and 
he must have a very faint perception of its beauty and dignity 
who does not know this, and who does not further know, that 
one being is elevated above another, in proportion as he pos- 
sesses this capability. It has therefore appeared to me, that to 
endeavour to produce or enlarge this capability is one of the 
best services in which, at any period, a Writer can be engaged ; 
but this service, excellent at all times, is especially so at the 
present day. For a multitude of causes, unknown to former 
times, are now acting with a combined force to blunt the 
discriminating powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for all 
voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 
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torpor. The most effectiye of these causes are the great 
national events which are daily taking place, ahd the increasing 
accumulation of men in cities, where the nniformity of their 
occupations produces a craving for extraordinary incident 
which the rapid commtmication of intelligence hourly gratis 
fies. To this tendency of life and manners the literature 
and theatrical exhibitions of the coimtry have conformed them- 
selves. The invaluable works of our elder writers, I had almost 
said the works of Shakspeare and Milton, are driven into 
neglect by frantic novels, sickly and stupid German Tragedies, 
and deluges of idle and extravagant stories in verse. — When I 
think upon this degradiug thirst after outrageous stimulation, 
I am almost ashamed to have spoken of the feeble endeavour 
made in these volumes to counteract it ; and, reflecting upon 
the magnitude of the general evil, I should be oppressed with 
no dishonourable melancholy, had I not a deep impression of 
certain inherent and indestructible qualities of the human mind, 
and likewise of certain powers in the great and permanent 
objects that act upon it, which are equally inherent and in- 
destructible ; and were there not added to this impression a 
belief, that the time is approaching when the evil will be syste- 
matically opposed, by men of greater powers, and with far more 
distinguished success. 

Having dwelt thus long on the subjects and aim of these 
Poems, I shall request the Reader's permission to apprise him of 
a few circumstances relating to their style, in order, among 
other reasons, that he may not censure me for not having per- 
formed what I never attempted. The Reader will find that 
personifications of abstract ideas rarely occur in these volumes; 
and are utterly rejected, as an ordinary device to elevate the 
style, and raise it above prose. My purpose was to imitate, and, 
as far as is possible, to adopt the very language of men ; and 
assuredly such personifications do not make any natural or 
regular part of that language. They are, indeed, a figure of 
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speech oocanonally prompted by passioii, and I hare made use 
of them as each ;' bat baye endeayoared atterly to reject them 
as a mechanical device of style, or as a &mily language which 
Writers in metre seem to lay claim to by prescription. I have 
wished to keep the Beader in the company of flesh and blood, 
persuaded that by so doing I shall interest him. Others who 
pursue a different track will interest him likewise ; I do not 
interfere with their daim, but wish to prefer a claim of my own. 
There will ako be found in these volumes little of what is 
usually called poetic diction ; as much pains has been taken to 
avoid it as is ordinarily taken to produce it ; this has been done 
for the reason already alleged, to bring my language near to the 
language of men ; and further, because the pleasure which I 
have proposed to myself to impart, is of a kind very different 
from that which is supposed by many persons to be the proper 
object of poetry. "Without being culpably particular, I do not 
. know how to give my Reader a more exact notion of the style 
in which it was my wish and intention to write, than by inform- 
ing him that I have at all times endeavoured to look steadily at 
my subject ; consequently, there is I hope in these Poems little 
falsehood of description, and my ideas are expressed in language 
fitted to their respective importance. Something must have been 
gained by this practice, as it is friendly to one property of all 
good poetry, namely, good sense : but it has necessarily cut me 
off from a large portion of phrases and figures of speech which 
from father to son have loDg been regarded as the common in- 
heritance of Poets. I have also thought it expedient to restrict 
myself still further, having abstained from the use of many 
expressions, in themselves proper and beautiful, but which have 
been foolishly repeated by bad Poets, till such feelings of dis- 
gust are connected with them as it is scarcely possible by any 
art of association to overpower. 

If in a poem there should be found a series of lines, or even a 
lungle line, in which the language, though naturally arranged. 
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and according to the stnct laws of metre, does not differ from 
tliat of prose, there is a numerous class of critics, who, when 
they stumble upon these prosaisms, as they call them, imagine 
that they have made a notable discovery, and exult over the 
Poet as over a man ignorant of his own profession. Now these 
men would establish a canon of criticism which the Beader 
will conclude he must utterly reject, if he wishes to be pleased 
with these volumes. And it would be a most easy task to prove 
to him, that not only the language of a large portion of every 
good poem, even of the most elevated character, must neces- 
sarily, except with reference to the metre, in no respect differ 
from that of good prose, but likewise that some of the most 
interesting parts of the best poems will be found to be strictly 
the language of prose when prose is well written. The truth of 
this assertion might be demonstrated by innumerable passages 
from almost all the poetical writings, even of Milton himself. 
To illustrate the subject in a general manner, I will here adduce 
a short composition of Gray, who was at the head of those who, 
by their reasonings, have attempted to widen the space of 
Beparation betwixt Prose and Metrical composition, and was 
more than any other man curiously elaborate in the structure 
of his own poetic diction. 

' In vain to me the smiling mornings shine. 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire ; 
The birds in vain their amorous descant Join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas I for other notes repine ; 
A different object do thege eyes require ; 
My lonely anguiih melts no heart Imt mine/ 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire ; 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer. 
And new-bom pleasure brings to happier men ; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear ; 
To warm their little lovea the birds oomplaiu. 
1 fruitless mourn to him thai cannot hear. 
And weep the more because I weep in vain.* 

It will easily be perceived^ that the only part of this Sonnet 
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which is of any valae ia the lines printed in Italics ; it is 
equally obvious, that> except in the rhyme, and in the use of the 
tingle word ' fruitless ' for fruitlessly, which is so far a defect, 
the language of these lines does in no respect differ from that of 
prose. 

By the foregoing quotation it has been shown that the 
language of Prose may yet be well adapted to Poetry; and it 
was previously asserted, that a laige portion of the language of 
every good poem can in no respect differ from that of good 
Prose. We will go further. It may be safely affirmed, that 
there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference between the 
language of prose and metrical composition. We are fond of 
tracing the resemblance between Poetiy and Painting, and, 
accordingly, we call them Sisters : but where shall we find 
bonds of connection sufficiently strict to typify the affinity 
betwixt metrical and prose composition ? They both speak by 
and to the same organs; the bodies in which both of them are 
clothed may be said to be of the same substance, their affections 
are kindred, and almost identical, not necessarily differing even 
in degree ; Poetry * sheds no tears * such as Angels weep,* but 
natural and human tears ; she can boast of no celestial ichor 
that distinguishes her vital juices from those of prose ; the same 
human blood circulates through the veins of them both. 

If it be afiBrmed that rhyme and metrical arrangement of 
themselves constitute a distinction which overturns what has 
just been said on the strict affinity of metrical language with 
that of prose, and paves the way for other artificial distinctions 
which the mind voluntarily admits, I answer that the language 

• I here use the word * Poetry' (though against my own judgment) as 
opposed to the word Prose, and synonymous with metrical composition. 
But much confusion has been introduced into criticism by this contra- 
distinction of Poetry and Prose, instead of the more philosophical one of 
Poetry and Matter of Fact, or Science. The only strict antithesis to Prose 
is Metre ; nor is this, in truth, a strict antithesis, because lines and passages 
of metre so naturally occur in writing prose, that it would be scarcely 
possible to avoid them, Q^eu vtqtq vV. ^Q«LTQ.\>\a. 
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of such Poetry as is here recommended is, as far as is possibldi 
a selection of the language really spoken by msn; that thi« 
selection, wherever it is mode with true taste and feeling, will 
of itself form a distinction far greater than would at first b« 
imagined, and will entirely separate the composition from tho 
vulgarity and meanness of ordinary life ; and, if metre be super- 
added thereto, I believe that a dissimilitude will be produced 
altogether sufficient for the gratification of a rational mind* 
"What other distinction would we have? "Whence is it to cornel 
And where is it to exist ? Not, surely, where the Poet speaks 
through the mouths of his characters : it cannot be necessary 
here, either for elevation of style, or any of its supposed oma* 
ments ' for, if the Poet's subject be judiciously chosen, it will 
naturally, and upon fit occasion, lead him to passions, the lan- 
guage of which, if selected truly and judiciously, must neces- 
sarily be dignified and variegated, and alive with metaphors and 
figures. I forbear to speak of an incongruity which would 
shock the intelligent Beader, should the Poet interweave any 
foreign splendour of his own with that which the passion natu* 
rally suggests: it is sufficient to say that such addition ii 
unnecessary. And, surely, it is more probable that those 
passages, which with propriety abound with metaphors and 
figures, will have their due effect, if, upon other occasions where 
the passions are of a milder character, the style also be sub* 
dued and temperate. 

But, as the pleasure which I hope to give by the Poems now 
presented to the Beader must depend entirely on just notions 
upon this subject) and, as it is in itself of high importance to 
our taste and moral feelings, I cannot content myself with these 
detached remarks. And if, in what I am about to say, it shall 
appear to some that my labour is unnecessary, and that I am 
like a man fighting a battle without enemies, such persons may 
be reminded, that, whatever be the language outwardly holden 
by men, a practical fiiith in the opinions which 1 9xa, wiahims^ i^ 
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eatabliBh is almost nnknown. If my conclusions are admitted, 
and carried as fiyr as they must be carried if admitted at all, 
our judgments concerning the works of the greatest Poets both 
ancient and modem will be £ur different from what they are at 
present, both when we praise, and when we censiure : and our 
moral feelings influencing and influenced by these judgments 
willf I believe, be corrected and purified. 

Taking up the subject, then, upon general grounds, let me 
ask, what is meant by the word Poet ? What is a Poet 1 To 
whom does he address himself] And what language is to be 
expected from him t — ^He is a man speaking to men : a man, it 
is true, endowed with more lively sensibility, more enthusiasm 
and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge of human nature, 
and a more comprehensive sou), than are supposed to be 
common among mankind ; a man pleased with his own passions 
and volitions, and who rejoices more than other men in the 
spirit of life that is in him; delighting to contemplate similar 
volitions and passions as manifested in the goings-on of the 
Universe, and habitually impelled to create them where he does 
not find them. To these qualities he has added a disposition 
to be afiected more than other men by absent things as if they 
were present ; an ability of conjuring up in himself passions, 
which are indeed far from being the same as those produced by 
real events, yet (especially in those parts of the general sym- 
pathy which are pleasing and delightful) do more nearly 
resemble the passions produced by real events, than any thing 
which, from the motions of their own minds merely, other men 
are accustomed to feel in themselves : — ^whence, and from prac- 
tice, he has acquired a greater readiness and power in expressing 
what he thinks and feels, and especially those thoughts and 
feelings which, by his own choice, or from the structure of 
his own mind, arise in him without immediate external 
excitement. 

But whatever portion of this &culty we may suppose even 
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the greatest Poet to possess, there cannot be a doubt that the 
language which it will suggest to him, must often, in liveliness 
and truth, fall short of that which is uttered by men in real 
life, under the actual pressure of those passions, certain shadows 
of which the Poet thus produces, or feels to be produced, in 
himself. 

However exalted a notion we would wish to cherish of the 
character of a Poet, it is obvious, that while he describes and 
imitates passions, his employment is in some degree mechanical, 
compared with the freedom and power of real and substantial 
action and suffering. So that it will be the wish of the Poet to 
bring his feelings near to those of the persons whose feelings he 
describes^L nay, for short spaces of time, perhaps, to let himself 
slip into an entire delusion, and even confoimd and identify his 
own feelings with theirs ; modifying only the language which 
is thus suggested to him by a consideration that he describes 
for a particular purpose, that of giving pleasure. Here, then, 
he will apply the principle of selection which has been already 
insisted upon. He will depend upon this for removing what 
would otherwise be painful or disgusting in the passion; he 
will feel that there is no necessity to trick out or to elevate 
nature : and, the more industriously he applies this principle 
the deeper will be his £dth that no words, which hia fancy or 
imagination can suggest, will be to be compared with those 
which are the emanations of reality and truth. 

But it may be said by those who do not object to the general 
spirit of these remarks, that, as it is impossible for the Poet to 
produce upon all occasions language as exquisitely fitted for the 
passion as that which the real passion itself suggests, it is 
proper that he should consider himself as in the situation of a 
translator, who does not scruple to substitute excellencies of 
another kind for those which are unattainable by him ; and 
endeavours occasionally to surpass his original, in order to 
make some amends for the general inferiority to which he feels 
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that he must sabmit. Bot this would be to encourage idleness 
and unmanly despair. Further, it is the language of men who 
speak of what they do not' understand ; who talk of Poetry as 
of a matter of amusement and idle pleasure ; who will con- 
verse with us as gravely about a taste for Poetry, as they 
express it, as if it were a thing as indifferent as a taste for 
rope-dandng; or Frontiniao or Sherry. Aristotle, I have been 
told, has said, that Poetry is the most philosophic of all writing: 
it is so : its object is truth, not individual and local, but 
general, and operative ; not standing upon external testimony, 
but carried alive into the heart by passion ; truth which is its 
own testimony, which gives competence and confidence to the 
tribunal to which it appeals, and receives them from the 
same tribunaL Poetry is the image of man and nature. The 
obstacles which stand in the way of the fidelity of the Bio- 
grapher and Historian, and of their consequent utility, are 
incalculably greater than those which are to be encountered by 
the Poet who comprehends the dignity of his art. The Poet 
writes under one restriction only, namely, the necessity of 
giving immediate pleasure to a human Being possessed of that 
information which may be expected from him, not as a lawyer, 
a physician, a mariner, an astronomer, or a natural philosopher, 
but as a Man. Except this one restriction, there is no object 
standing between the Poet and the image of things ; between 
this, and the Biographer and Historian, there are a thousand. 

Nor let this necessity of producing immediate pleasure be 
considered as a degradation of the Poet*s art. It is far other- 
wise. It is an acknowledgment of the beauty of the universe, 
an acknowledgment the more sincere, because not formal, but 
indirect ; it is a task light and easy to him who looks at the 
world in the spirit of love : further, it is a homage paid to the 
native and naked dignity of man, to the grand elementary 
principle of pleasure, by which he knows, and feels, and lives, 
and moves. We have no sympathy but what is propagated by 
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pleasure: I would not be misunderstood; but wherever we 
sympathise with pain, it will be found that the sympathy is 
produced and carried on by subtle combinations with pleasure. 
We have no knowledge, that is, no general principles drawn 
from the contemplation of particular facts, but what has been 
built up by pleasure, and exists in us by pleasure alone. The 
Man of science, the Chemist and Mathematician, whatever 
difficulties and disgusts they may have had to struggle with, 
know and feel this. However painful may be the objects with 
which the Anatomist's knowledge is connected, he feels that 
his knowledge is pleasure; and where he has no pleasure he 
has no knowledge. What then does the Poet ? He considers 
man and the objects that surround him as acting and re-acting 
upon each other, so as to produce an infinite complexity of 
pain and pleasure ; he considers man in his own nature and in 
his ordinary life as contemplating this with a certain quantity 
of immediate knowledge, with certain convictions, intuitions, 
and deductions, which from habit acquire the quality of in- 
tuitions ; he considers him as looking upon this complex scene of 
ideas and sensations, and finding everywhere objects that imme- 
diately excite in him sympathies which, from the necessities 
of his nature, are accompanied by an overbalance of enjoy- 
ment. 

To this knowledge which all men carry about with them, and 
to these sympathies in which, without any other discipline than 
that of our daily life, we are fitted to take delight, the Poet 
principally directs his attention. He considers man and nature 
as essentially adapted to each other, and the mind of man as 
naturally the mirror of the fairest and most interesting pro- 
perties of nature. And thus the Poet, prompted by this 
feeling of pleasure, which accompanies him through the whole 
course of his studies, converses with general nature^ with 
affections akin to those, which, through labour and length of 
time, the Man of science has raised up in himself, by conversing' 

VOL. VI. z 
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with those particular parts of nature which are the objects of 
his studies. The knowledge both of the Poet and the Man of 
science is pleasure ; but the knowledge of the one deaves to us 
as a necessary part of our existence, our natural and unalienable 
inheritance ; the other is a personal and indiyidual acquisition, 
slow to oome to us, and by no habitual and direct sympathy 
connecting us with our fellow-beings. The Man of science 
seeks truth as a remote and unknown benefactor; he cherishes 
and loves it in his solitude : the Poet, singing a song in which 
all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of 
truth as our visible friend and hourly companion. Poetry is 
the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the im- 
passioned expression which is in the countenance of all Science. 
Emphatically may it be said of the Poet» as Shakspeare hath 
said of man, * that he looks before and after.* He is the rock of 
defence for human nature ; an upholder and preserver, carrying 
every where with him relationship and love. In spite of 
difiference of soil and climate, of language and manners, of laws 
and customs : in spite of things silently gone out of mind, and 
things violently destroyed ; the Poet binds together by passion 
and knowledge the vast empire of human society, as it is s^^'ead 
over the whole earth and over all time. The objects of the 
Poet's thoughts are every where ; though the eyes and senses 
of man are, it is true, his fiivourite guides, yet he will follow 
wheresoever he can find an atmosphere of sensation in which 
to move his wings. Poetry is the first and last of all know- 
ledge—it is as immortal as the heart of man. If the labours of 
Men of science should ever create any material revolution, 
direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions 
which we habitually receive, the Poet will sleep then no more 
than at present ; he will be ready to follow the steps of the 
Man of science, not only in those general indirect effects, but 
he will be at his side, carrying sensation into the midst of the 
objects of the sdoice itselt The remotest discoveries of the 
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Chemist, the Botanist, or Mineralogist, will be as proper objects 
of the Poet's art as any upon which it can be employed, if the 
time should ever come when these things shall be familiar to 
us, and the relations under which they are contemplated by the 
fbllowers of these respective sciences shall be manifestly and 
palpably material to us as enjoying and suffering beings. If 
the time should ever come when what is now called science, 
thus familiarised to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, 
a form of flesh and blood, the Poet will lend his divine spirit 
to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the Being thus pro- 
duced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man. 
— It is not, then, to be supposed that any one, who holds 
that sublime notion of Poetry which I have attempted to 
convey, will break in upon the sanctity and truth of his pictures 
by transitory and accidental ornaments, and endeavour to 
excite admiration of himself by arts, the necessity of which 
must manifestly depend upon the assumed meanness of his 
subject. 

What has been thus far said applies to Poetry in general ; 
but especially to those parts of composition where the Poet 
speaks through the mouths of his characters ; and upon this 
point it appears to authorise the conclusion that there are few 
persons of good sense, who would not allow that the dramatic 
parts of composition are defective, in proportion as they deviate 
from the real language of nature, and are coloured by a diction 
of the Poet's own, either peculiar to him as an individual Poet 
or belonging simply to Poets in general ; to a body of men who, 
from the circumstance of their compositions being in metre, it 
is expected will employ a particular language. 

It is not, then, in the dramatic parts of composition that we 
look for this distinction of language ; but still it may be proper 
and necessary where the Poet speaks to us in his own person 
and character. To this I answer by referring the Reader to the 
description before given of a Poet Among the qualities there 

I 2 
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enumerated as principally conducing to form a Poet, is implied 
nothing differing in kind from other men, but only in degree. 
The sum of what was said is, that the Poet is chiefly distin- 
guished from other men by a greater promptness to think and 
feel without immediate external excitement^ and a greater 
power in expressing such thoughts and feelings as are produced 
in him in that manner. But these passions and thoughts and 
feelings are the general passions and thoughts and feelings of 
men. And with what are they connected ? Undoubtedly with 
our moral sentiments and animal sensations, and with the 
causes which excite these ; with the operations of the elements, 
and the appearances of the Tisible universe ; with storm and 
sunshine, with the revolutions of the seasons, with cold and 
heat, with loss of friends and kindred, with injuries and resent- 
ments, gratitude and hope, with fear and sorrow. These, and 
the like, are the sensations and objects which the Poet describes^ 
as they are the sensations of other men, and the objects which 
interest them. The Poet thinks and feels in the spirit of human 
passions. How, then, can his language differ in any material 
degree from that of all other men who feel vividly and see 
clearly ? It might be proved that it is impossible. But sup- 
posing that this were not the case, the Poet might then be 
allowed to use a peculiar language when expressing his feelings 
for his own gratification, or that of men like himself. But 
Poets do not write for Poets alone, but for men. Unless there- 
fore we are advocates for that admiration which subsists upon 
ignorance, and that pleasure which arises from hearing what 
we do not understand, the Poet must descend from this sup- 
posed height ; and, in order to excite rational sympathy, he 
must express himself as other men express themselves. To 
this it may be added, that while he is only selecting from the 
real language of men, or, which amounts to the same thing, 
composing accurately in the spirit of such selection, he is 
treading upon Bofe ^omclOl, «si<i'^e>aiQ^ ^Wt we are to expect 
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from binu Our feelings are the same with respect to metre ; 
for, as it may be proper to remind the Reader, the distinction 
of metre is regular and uniform, and not» like that which is 
produced by what is usually called foetio diction, arbitrary, 
and subject to infinite caprices upon which no calculation 
whatever can be made. In the one case^ the Reader is utterly 
at the mercy of the Poet, respecting what imagery or diction he 
may choose to connect with the passion ; whereas, in the other, 
the metre obeys certain laws, to which the Poet and Reader 
both wUlmgly submit because tliey are certain, and because 
no interference is made by them with the passion but such as 
the concurring testimony of ages has shown to heighten and 
improve the pleasure which co-exiBts with it. 

It will now be proper to answer an obvious question, namely. 
Why, professing these opinions^ have I written in verse? To 
this, in addition to such answer as is included in what has been 
already said, I reply, in the first place. Because, however I 
may have restricted myself, there is still left open to me what 
confessedly constitutes the most valuable object of all writing, 
whether in prose or verse; the great and universal passions of 
men, the most general and interesting of their occupations, and 
the entire world of nature before me — ^to supply endless com- 
binations of forms and imagery. Now, supposing for a 
moment that whatever is interesting in these objects may be 
as vividly described in prose, why should I be condemned for 
attempting to superadd to such description, the charm which, 
by the consent of all nations, is acknowledged to exist in 
metrical language? To this, by such as are yet unconvinced, 
it may be answered that a very small part of the pileasure 
given by Poetry depends upon the metre, and that it is 
injudicious to wiite in metre, imless it be accompanied with 
the other artificial distinctions of style with which metre is 
usually accompanied, and that, by such deviation, more will 
be lost from the shock which will thereby be ^bi«Q^ "^^^ ^K<^ 
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Reader's associations than will be counterbalanced by any 
pleasure which he can derive from the general power of 
numbers. In answer to those who still contend for the 
necessity of accompanying metre with certain appropriate 
colours of style in order to the accomplishment of its appro- 
priate end, and who also, in my opinion, greatly under-rate the 
power of metre in itself, it might, perhaps, as far as relates to 
these Volumes, have been almost sufficient to observe, that 
poems are extant, written upon more humble subjects, and in a 
still more naked and simple style, which have continued to give 
pleasure from generation to generation. Kow, if nakedness 
and simplicity be a defect, the fact here mentioned affords a 
strong presumption that poems somewhat less naked and 
simple are capable of affording pleasure at the present day; 
and, what I wished cki^y to attempt, at present, was to justify 
myself for having written under the impression of this belief. 

But various causes might be pointed out why, when the 
style is manly, and the subject of some importance, words 
metrically arranged will long continue to impart such a 
pleasure to mankind as he who proves the extent of that 
pleasure will be desirous to impart. The end of poetry is to 
produce excitement in co-existence with an over-balance of 
pleasure; but, by the supposition, excitement is an unusual 
and irregular state of the mind ; ideas and feelings do not, in 
that state, succeed each other in accustomed order. If the 
words, however, by which this excitement is produced be in 
themselves powerful, or the images and feelings have an undue 
proportion of pain connected with them, there is some danger 
that the excitement may be carried beyond its proper bounds. 
Kow the co-presence of something regular, something to which 
the mind has been accustomed in various moods and in a less 
excited state, cannot but have great efficacy in tempering and 
restraining the passion by an intertexture of ordinary feeling, 
and of feeling not strictly and necessarily connected with the 
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passion. This is unquestionably true ; and hence, though the 
opinion will at first appear paradoxical, from the tendency of 
metre to divest language, in a certain degree, of its reality, and 
thus to throw a sort of half-consciousness of tmsubstantial 
existence over the whole composition, there can be little doubt 
but that more pathetic situations and sentiments, that is, those 
which have a greater proportion of pain connected with them, 
may be endured in metrical composition, especially in rhyme, 
than in prose. The metre of the old ballads is very artless ; 
yet they contain many passages which would illustrate this 
opinion ; and, I hope, if the following poems be attentively 
perused, similar instances will be found in them. This opinion 
may be further illustrated by appealing to the Reader's own 
experience of the reluctance with which he comes to the re- 
perusal of the distressful parts of Clarissa Harlowe, or the 
Gamester; while Shakspeare's writings, in the most pathetic 
scenes, never act upon us, as pathetic, beyond the bounds 
of pleasure — an efifect which, in a much greater degree than 
might at first be imagined, is to be ascribed to small, 
but continual and regular impulses of pleasurable surprise 
from the metrical arrangement. — On the other hand (what 
it must be allowed will much more frequently happen) if the 
Poet's words should be incommensurate with the passion, and 
inadequate to raise the Reader to a height of desirable 
excitement, then, (unless the Poet's choice of his metre 
has been grossly injudicious) in the feelings of pleasure 
which the Reader has been accustomed to connect with metre in 
general, and in the feeling, whether cheerful or melancholy, 
which he has been accustomed to connect with that particular 
movement of metre, there will be found something which will 
greatly contribute to impart passion to the words, and to efifect 
the complex end which the Poet proposes to himself. 
< If I had undertaken a ststematio defence of the theory here 
maintained, it would have been my duty to develope the various 
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passions, if lus Reader*s mind be sound and vigorous, should 
always be accompanied with an over balance of pleasure. Now the 
inusic of harmonious metrical language, the sense of difficulty 
overcome, and the blind association of pleasure which has 
been previously received from works of rhyme or metre of the 
same or similar construction, an indistinct perception perpetually 
renewed of language closely resembling that of real life, and 
yet, in the circumstance of metre, differing from it so widely — 
aU these imperceptibly make up a complex feeling of delight, 
which is of the most important use in tempering the painful 
feeling aliyays found intermingled with powerful descriptions 
of the deeper passions. This effect is always produced in 
pathetic and impassioned poetry; while, in lighter compositions, 
the ease and gracefulness with which the Poet manages his 
numbers are themselves confessedly a principal source of 
the gratification of the Beader. All that it is necessary to say, 
however, upon this subject, may be effected by affirming, what 
few persons will deny, that, of two descriptions, either of 
passions, manners, or characters, each of them equally well 
executed, the one in prose and the other in verse, the verse 
will be read a hundred times where the prose is read once. 

Having thus explained a few of my reasons for writing in 
verse, and why I have chosen subjects from common life, and 
endeavoured to bring my language near to the real language of 
men, if I have been too minute in pleading my own cause, 
I have at the same time been treating a subject of general 
interest; and for this reason a few words shall be added with 
reference solely to these particular poems, and to some defects 
which will probably be found in them. I am sensible that my 
associations must have sometimes been particular instead of 
general, and that, consequently, giving to things a false im- 
portance, I may have sometimes written upon unworthy 
subjects ; but I am less apprehensive on this account, than that 
my language may frequently have suffered from thosA «s\^\&3Bsr^ 
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connections of feelings and ideas with particular words and 
phrases, from which no man can altogether protect himselfl 
Hence I have no doubt, that, in some instances, feelings, even 
of the ludicrous, may be given to my Readers by expressions 
which appeared to me tender and pathetic. Such &ulty ex- 
pressions, were I convinced they were faulty at present, and 
that they must necessarily continue to be so, I would willingly 
take all reasonable pains to correct. But it is dangerous to 
make these alterations on the simple authority of a few indi- 
viduals, or even of certain classes of men ; for where the under- 
standing of an author is not convinced, or his feelings altered, 
this cannot be done without great injuiy to himself: for his 
own feelings are his stay and support; and, if he set them 
aside in one instance, he may be induced to repeat this act till 
his mind shall lose all confidence in itself, and become utterly 
debilitated. To this it may be added, that the critic ought 
never to forget that he is himself exposed to the same errors as 
the Poet, and, perhaps, in a much greater degree : for there can 
* be no presumption in saying of most readers, that it is not 
probable they will be so well acquainted with the various 
stages of meaning through which words have passed, or with 
the fickleness or stability of the relations of particular ideas 
to each other; and, above all, since they are so much less 
interested in the subject, they may decide lightly and care- 
lessly. 

Long as the reader has been detained, I hope he will permit 
me to caution him against a mode of false criticism which has 
been applied to poetry, in which the language closely resembles 
that of life and nature. Such verses have been triimiphed over 
in parodies, of which Dr. Johnson's stanza is a fair specimen :~> 

* I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand.' ■ \ ' 
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Immediately under these lines let us place one of the most 
justly-admired stanzas of the "Babes in the Wood** 

* These pretty Babes with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down ; 
But never more they saw the Man 
Approaching from tiie Town.' 

In both these stanzas the words, and the order of the words, 
ia no respect differ from the most unimpassioned conversation. 
There are words in both, for example, * the Strand,' and * the 
Town,' connected with none but the most familiar ideas.; yet 
the one stanza we admit as admirable, and the other as a fair 
example of the superlatively contemptible. Whence arises this 
difference? Not from the metre, not from the language, not 
from the order of the words; but the matter expressed in 
Dr. Johnson's stanza is contemptible. The proper method of 
treating trivial and simple verses, to which Dr. Johnson's stanza 
would be a fair parallelism, is not to say, this is a bad kind of 
poetry, or, this is not poetry; but, this wants sense; it is 
neither interesting in itself, nor can lead to anything interesting; 
the images neither originate in that sane state of feeling which 
arises out of thought, nor can excite thought or feeling in the 
Reader. This is the only sensible manner of dealing with such 
verses. Why trouble yourself about the species till you have 
previously decided upon the genus 1 Why take pains to prove 
that an ape is not a Newton, when it is self-evident that he is 
not a man ? 

One request I must make of my Reader, which is, that in 
judging these Poems he would decide by his own feelings 
genuioely, and not by reflection upon what will probably bo 
the judgment of others. How common is it to hear a person 
say, I myself do not object to this style of composition, or this 
or that expression, but, to such and such classes of people it 
will appear mean or ludicrous ! This mode of criticism, so 
destructive of all sound unadulterated judgment, is almost 
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nniyeml : let the Reader then abide, independenUy, by his own 
feelings, and, if he finds himself affected, let him not suffer such 
conjectures to interfere with his pleasure. 

If an Author, by any single composition, has impressed na 
with respect for his talents, it is useful to consider this as 
affording a presumption, that on other occasions where we have 
been displeased, he, nevertheless, may not have written ill or 
absurdly ; and further, to give him so much credit for this one 
composition as may induce us to review what has displeased ua, 
with more care than we should otherwise have bestowed upon 
it This is not only an act of justice, but, in our decisions upon 
poetry especially, may conduce, in a high dsgree, to the im- 
provement of our own taste : for an accuraU taste in poetry, 
and in all the other arts, as Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, 
is an ciequired talent, which can only be produced by thought 
and a long-continued intercourse with the best models of 
composition. This is mentioned, not with so ridiculous 
purpose as to prevent the most inexperienced Reader from 
judging for himself (I have already said that I wish him to 
judge for himself;) but merely to temper the rashness of 
decision, and to suggest, that, if Poetry be a subject on which 
much time has not been bestowed, the judgment may be 
erroneous ; and that, in many cases, it necessarily will be so. 

Nothing would, I know, have so effectually contributed to 
further the end which I have in view, as to have shown of what 
kind the pleasure is, and how that pleasure is produced, which 
is confessedly produced by metrical composition essentially 
different from that which I have here endeavoured to recom- 
mend : for the Reader will say that he has been pleased by 
such composition ; and what more can be done for him ? The 
power of any art is limited ; and he will suspect, that, if it be 
proposed to furnish him with new friends, that can be only upon 
condition of his abandoning his old friends. Besides, as I have said, 
the Reader is himself conscious of the pleasure which he has 
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received from Buch composition, composition to which he has pe- 
culiarly attached the endearing name of Poetry ; and all men feel 
an habitual gratitude, and something of an honourable bigotry, 
for the objects which have long continued to please them : we 
not only wish to be pleased, but to be pleased in that particular 
way in which we have been accustomed to be pleased. There 
is in these feelings enough to resist a host of arguments ; and 
I should be the less able to combat them successfully, as I am 
willing to allow, that, in order entirely to enjoy the Poetry 
which I am recommending, it would be necessary to give up 
much of what is ordinarily enjoyed. But, would my limits 
have permitted me to point out how this pleasure is produced, 
many obstacles might have been removed, and the Reader 
assisted in perceiving that the powers of language are not so 
limited as he may suppose ; and that it is possible for poetry to 
give other enjoyments, of a purer, more lasting, and more 
exquisite nature. This port of the subject has not been alto- 
gether neglected, but it has not been so much my present aim 
to prove, that the interest excited by some other kinds of poetry 
is less vivid, and less worthy of the nobler powers of the mind, 
as to offer reasons for presuming, that if my purpose were ful- 
filled, a species of poetry would be produced, which is genuine 
poetry; in its nature well adapted to interest mankind per- 
manently, and likewise important in the multiplicity and quality 
of its moral relations. 

From what has been said, and from a perusal of the Poems, 
the Reader will be able clearly to perceive the object which I 
had in view : he will determine how fiEir it has been attained ; 
and, what is a much more important question, whether it be 
worth attaining : and upon the decision of these two questions 
will rest my daim to the approbation of the Publie, 
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1&» fbzxLS of Fi€G^ g tt c aa. ' Aiii g '^ois iniTuHninr ir sum. jmKszBgc^ 

■xaceeJEiII^ frnm. t^e csal j ang r i^ gg of mtar in. -mj/ itisuxcata^ T&iS 
y!fat^»»- cr Ejsacse af mm ^Karsad Lazienaes anmii ^^rWrngT^ ^ ^ 
fcetoxbed ami iirmwial £aCe of mind: wb^n, s&ssaad, ly in* 
gmmnfr Lmgrxs^ of panon. &« &ad besi m. x gGr:3rt»ti aoil 
vnixBzsiI sate of mind also : la oat^ aiSBi as ^i>as wiZbzff^ laas 
tg cammffli jqadgiiiigife and TrndaEriamfTTir ^nTTaf bg liiid aaiggq^ 
and&e had. no vmAluctb*^ and griMfbfe p^reeucimL a£ ^e larDt 
to Boks ban. n^icet t^ &Iat ; t^ oiia served 3s i paa^tm ihr 
T&e: cmocSEaLvai oi bo^ cubs <Mgfitfiir» sniao 
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wonder if lie confounded the one with the other, and believed 
them both to be produced by the same, or similar causes. 
Besides, the Poet spake to him in the character of a man to be 
looked up to, a man of genius and authority. Thus, and from 
a variety of other causes, this distorted language was received 
with admiration ; and Poets, it is probable, who had before 
contented themselves for the most part with misapplying 
only expressions which at first had been dictated by real 
passion, carried the abuse still further, and introduced phrases 
composed apparently in the spirit of the original figurative 
language of passion, yet altogether pf their own invention, and 
characterised by various degrees of wanton deviation from good 
sense and nature. 

It is indeed true, that the language of the earliest Poets was 
felt to differ materially from ordinary language, because it was 
the language of extraordinary occasions ; but it was really 
spoken by men, language which the Poet himself had uttered 
when he had been affected by the events which he described, 
or which he had heard uttered by those around him. To this 
language it is probable that metre of some sort or other was 
early superadded. This separated the genuine language of 
Poetry still further from common life, so that whoever read or 
heard the poems of these earliest Poets felt himself moved in a 
way in which he had not been accustomed to be moved in real 
life, and by causes manifestly different &om those which acted 
upon him in real life. This was the great temptation to all the 
corruptions which have followed : under the protection of this 
feeling succeedingPoets constructed a phraseology which had one 
thing, it is true, in common with the genuine language of poetry, 
namely, that it was not heard in ordinary conversation ; that it 
was unusual. But the first Poets, as I have said, spake a language 
which, though unusual, was still the language of men. This circum- 
stance, however, was disregarded by their successors; they 
found that they could please by easier means : they became 
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proud of model of exprMsion which they thems^yes ha 
inTontedy and which ware uttered only by thenuelTes. I 
prooeaa of time metre became a symbol or promise <^ thi 
unuaual language, and whoever took upon him to write i 
metre, according aa he po wew ed more or leas of true poeti 
genitif, introduced leaa or more of tlus adulterated phzseeolog; 
into hia oompoaitiona, and the true and the talee were ii 
Mparably interwoven until, the taste of men becoming giaduall; 
perverted, this language was received aa a natural language 
and at length, by the influence of books upon men, did to 
certain degree really become sa Abuses of this kind wer 
imported firom one nation to another, and with the progress o 
refinement thUi diction became daily more and more corrupt 
thrusting out of sight the plain humanities of nature by i 
motley masquerade of tricks, quaintnesses, hieroglyphics, an< 
enigmas. 

It would not be uninteresting to point out the causes of th< 
pleasure given by this extravagant and absurd diction. I 
depends upon a great variety of causes, but upon none, perhaps 
more than its influence in impressing a notion of the peculiarity 
and exaltation of the Poet's character, and in flattering th< 
Reader's selMove by bringing him nearer to a sympathy wit] 
that character ; an efiect which is accomplished by unsettling 
ordinary habits of thinking, and thus assisting the Reader i* 
approach to that perturbed and dizzy state of mind in which i 
he does not find himself, he imagines that he is baUced of i 
peculiar enjoyment which poetry can and ought to bestow. 

The sonnet quoted from Qray, in the Preface, except the lino 
printed in Italics, consists of little else but this diction, thougl 
not of the worst kind ; and indeed, if one may be permitted U 
say so, it is far too common in the best writers both ancient anc 
modem. Perhaps in no way, by positive example, could mon 
casQy be given a notion of what I mean by the phrase poetu 
dktitm than by referring to a comparison between the metrica 
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paraphrase which we have of passages in the Old and New 
Testament, and those passages as they exist in our common 
Translation. See Pope's ** Messiah " throughout ; Prior's ' Did 
sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue/ &c. &c. ' Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels,' &c. &c Ist 
Corinthians, chap. xiiL By way of immediate example, take 
the following of Dr. Johnson : 

• 

Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes. 
Observe her labours, Sluggard, and be wise ; 
No stem command, no monitory voice, 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice ; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 
To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day ; 
When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain, 
She crops the harvest^ and she stores the grain. 
How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers t 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose. 
And soft solicitation coiirts repose, 
Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight, 
Year chases year with unremitted flight. 
Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow. 
Shall spring to seize thee, like an ambush'd foe.' 

From this hubbub of words pass to the original. * Qo to the 
Ant, thou Sluggard, consider her ways, and be wise : which 
haying no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the 
Bummer, and gathereth her food in the harvest. How long wilt 
thou sleep, Sluggard ? when wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? 
Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands 
to sleep. So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth, and 
thy want as an armed man.' Proverbs, chap. vi. 

One more quotation, and I have done. It is from Cowper's 
Verses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk : — 

' Religion I what treasure untold 
Besides in that heavenly word I 
Hore precious than silver and gold, 
Or all that this earth can afford. 

VOL. YL A ▲ 
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But the sound of the church-going bell 
These yalleys and rocks never heard. 
Ne'er sighed at the sound of a knell. 
Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 

Ye winds, that have made me your sport 

Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 

Of a land I must visit no more. 

Hy Friends, do they now and then send 

A wish or a thought after me ? 

O tell me I yet have a Mend, 

Though a friend I am never to see.' 

This passage is quoted as an instance of three different styles 
of composition. The first four lines are poorly expressed; 
some Critics would call the language prosaic ; the fact is, it 
would be bad prose, so bad, that it is scarcely worse in metre. 
The epithet 'church-going' applied to a bell, and that by so 
chaste a writer as Cowper, is an instance of the strange abuses 
which Poets have introduced into their language, till they and 
their Readers take them as matters of course, if they do not 
single them out expressly as objects of admiration. The two 
lines ' Ne'er sighed at the sound,' &c., are, in my opinion, an 
instance of the language of passion wrested from its proper 
use, and from the mere circumstance of the composition being 
in metre, applied upon an occasion that does not justify such 
violent expressions ; and I should condemn the passage, though 
perhaps few Readers will agree with me, as vicious poetic 
diction. The last stanza is throughout admirably expressed : 
it would be equally good whether in prose or verse, except 
that the Reader has an exquisite pleasure in seeing such natural 
language so naturally cqnnected with metre. The beauty of 
this stanza tempts me to conclude with a principle which oiight 
never to be lost sight of, and which has been my chief guide in 
all I have said, — namely, that in works of imagiuation and tevUv- 
meiU, for of these only have I been treating, in proportion as 
ideas and feelings are valuable, whether the composition be in 
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prose or in verse, they require and exact one and the same 
language. Metre is but adventitious to composition, and the 
phraseology for which that passport is necessary, even where it 
may be graceful at all, will be little valued by the judicious. 



ESSAY, SUPPLEMENTAET TO THE 

PEEEACE. 



With the young of both sexes. Poetry is, like love, a passion; 
but, for much the greater part of those who have been proud 
of its power over their minds, a necessity soon arises of breaking 
the pleasing bondage; or it relaxes of itself; — ^the thoughts 
being occupied in domestic cares, or the time engrossed by 
business. Poetry then becomes only an occasional recreation, 
while to those whose existence passes away in a course of 
fashionable pleasure, it is a species of luxurious amusement. In 
middle and declining age, a scattered number of serious persons 
resort to poetry, as to religion, for a protection against the 
pressure of trivial employments, and as a consolation for the 
afflictions of life. And, lastly, there are many, who, having 
been ienamoured of this ai*t in their youth, have found leisure, 
after youth was spent, to cultivate general literature ; in 
which poetry has continued to be comprehended as a study. 

Into the above classes the Readers of poetry may be divided ; 
Critics abound in them all ; but from the last only can opinions 
be collected of absolute value, and worthy to be depended 
upon, as prophetic of the destiny of a new work. The yoimg, 
who in nothing can escape delusion, are especially subject to it 
in their intercourse with Poetry. The cause, not so obvious as 
the fact is unquestionable, is the same as that from which 
erroneous judgments in this art, in the minds of men of all ages, 

A a2 
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chiefly proceed ; but upon Youth it operateu with peculiar force. 
The Impropriate business of poetry, (which, neverthelesa^ if 
genuine, is as permanent as pure science,) her appropriate employ- 
mentyher privilege and her duty, is to treat of things not as they 
ore, but as they appear/ not as they exist in themselves, but as they 
seem to exist to the senses, and to the passions. What a world of 
delusion does this acknowledged obligation prepare for the in- 
experienced ! what temptations to go astray are here held forth 
for them whose thoughts have been little disciplined by the 
understanding, and whose feelings revolt from the sway of reason ! 
— ^When a juvenile Reader is in the height of his rapture with 
some vicious passage, should experience throw in doubts, or com- 
mon sense suggest suspicions, a lurking consciousness that the 
realities of the Muse are but shows, and that her liveliest 
excitements are raised by transient shocks of conflicting feeling 
and successive assemblages of contradictory thoughts — ^is ever 
at hand to justify extravagance, and to sanction absurdity. But, 
it may be asked, as these illusions are unavoidable, and, no 
doubt, eminently useful to the mind as a process, what good can 
be gained by making observations, the tendency of which is 
to diminish the confldence of youth in its feelings, and thus to 
abridge its innocent and even profitable pleasures? The re- 
proach implied in the question could not be warded off, if Youth 
were incapable of being delighted with what is truly excellent ; 
or, if these errors always terminated of themselves in due 
season. But, with the majority, though their force be abated, 
they continue through life. Moreover, the fire of youth is too 
vivacious an element to be extinguished or damped by a philo- 
sophical remark; and, while there is no danger that what 
has been said will be injurious or painful to the ardent 
and the confident, it may prove beneficial to those who, being 
enthusiastic, are, at the same time, modest and ingenuous. 
The intimation may unite with their own misgivings to 
regulate their Ben&ibilvt^, OiXid to bring in, sooner than it 
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would otherwise have arrived^ a more discreet and sound 
judgment. 

If it should excite wonder that men of ability, in later life 
whose understandings have been rendered acute by practice in 
affairs, should be so easily and so £ar imposed upon when they 
happen to take up a new work in verse, this appears to be the 
cause; — that, having discontinued their attention to poetry^ 
whatever progress may have been made in other departments 
of knowledge, they have not» as to this art, advanced in true dis- 
cernment beyond the age of youth. If, then, a new poem fall in 
their way, whose attractions are of that kind which would have 
enraptured them during the heat of youth, the judgment not 
being improved to a degree that they shall be disgusted, they 
are dazzled; and prize and cherish the &ult8 for having had 
power to make the present time vanish before them, and to 
throw the mind back, as by enchantment^ into the happiest 
season of life. As they read, powers seem to be revived, passions 
are regenerated, and pleasures restored. The Book was probably 
taken up after an escape from the burden of business, and with 
a wish to forget the world, and all its vexations and anxieties. 
Having obtained this wish, and so much more, it is natural that 
they should make report as they have felt. 

If Men of mature age, through want of practice, be thus 
easily beguiled into admiration of absurdities, extravagances, 
and misplaced ornaments, thinking it proper that their under- 
standings should enjoy a holiday, while they are imbending 
their minds with verse, it may be expected that such Readers 
will resemble their former selves also in strength of prejudice, 
and an inaptitude to be moved by the unostentatious beauties 
of a pure style. In the higher poetry, an enlightened Critic 
chiefly looks for a reflection of the wisdom of the heart and 
the grandeur of the imagination. Wherever these appear, 
simplicity accompanies them ; Magniflcence herself, when legiti- 
mate, depending upon a simplicity of her own, to regulate her 
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omamentfl. But it is a well-known property of human natur^ 
that our estimates are ever governed by comparisons, of which 
we are conscious with various degrees of distinctness. Is it 
not, then, inevitable (confining these observations to the effects 
of style merely) that an eye, accustomed to the glaring hues of 
diction by which such Headers are caught and excited, will for 
the most part be rather repelled <than attracted by an original 
Work, the colouring of which is disposed according to a 
pure and refined scheme of harmony 1 It is in the fine arts as 
in the aSairs of life, no man can terve (L e. obey with zeal and 
fidelity) two Masters. 

Ab Poetry is most just to its own divine origin when it 
administera the comforts and breathes the spirit of religion, 
they who have learned to perceive this truth, and who betake 
themselves to reading verse for sacred purposes, must be pre- 
served from numerous illusions to which the two Classes of 
Headers, whom we have been considering, are liable. But, as 
the mind grows serious from the weight of life, the range of 
its passions is contracted accordingly; and its sympathies 
become so exclusive, that many species of high excellence 
whoUy escape, or but languidly excite, its notice. Besides, 
men who read from religious or moral inclinations, even when 
the subject is of that kind which they approve, are beset with 
misconceptions and mistakes peculiar to themselves. Attaching 
80 much importance to the truths which interest them, they 
are prone to over-rate the Authors by whom those truths are 
expressed and enforced. They come prepared to impart so 
much passion to the Poet's language, that they remain un- 
conscious how little, in fact, they received from it. And, on 
the other hand, religious faith is to him who holds it so 
momentous a thing, and error appears to be attended with such 
tremendous consequences, that, if opinions touching upon reli' 
OOCW which the Reader condemns, he not only cannot 
them \iO^«^tt «sm£A.\A^ \2ci^ ^s^rossion, but 
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there is, for the most part, an end put to all satisfiiction and 
eDJoyment.,- Love, if it before existed, is converted into dislike ; 
and the heart of the Reader is set against the Author and his 
book. — To these excesses, they, who from their professions 
ought to 1)0 the most guarded against them, are perhaps the 
most liable; I mean those sects whose religion, being from 
the calculating understanding, is cold and formal For when 
Christianity, the religion of humility, is founded upon the 
proudest faculty of our nature, what can be expected but con- 
tradictions? Accordingly, believers of this cast are at one 
time contemptuous; at another, being troubled, as they are 
and must be, with inward misgivings, they are jealous and 
Buspieious ; — and at all seasons, they are under temptation to 
supply by the heat with which they defend their tenets, the 
animation which is wanting to the constitution of the religion 
itself. 

Faith was given to man that his afifections, detached from the 
treasures of time, might be inclined to settle upon those of 
eternity : — the elevation of his nature, which this habit produces 
on earth, being to him a presumptive evidence of a future state 
of existence ; and giving him a title to partake of its holiness. 
The religious man values what he sees chiefly as an ' imperfect 
shadowing forth ' of what he is incapable of seeing. The con- 
cerns of religion refer to indefinite objects, and are too weighty 
for the mind to support them without relieving itself by resting 
a great part of the burthen upon words and symbols. The 
commerce between Man and his Maker cannot be carried on but 
by a process where much is represented in little, and the 
Infinite Being accommodates himself to a finite capacity. In 
all this may be perceived the affinity between religion and 
poetry ; between religion — making up the deficiencies of reason 
by faith ; and poetry — passionate for the instruction of reason ; 
between religion — whose element is infinitude, and whose ulti- 
mate tmst is the supreme of things, submitting hffic«>^\l V^ 
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drcmnscriptioii, and reconciled to lubBtitutions ; and poetiX"- 
ethereal and tranacendent^ yet incapable to sostain kgt existence 
without aensaouB incarnation. In tliis community of nfttoie 
may be perceived also the lurking incitements of kindred error; 
— BO that we shall find that no poetry has been more fiubjeci to 
distortion, than that spedes, the argument and scope of whid& 
is religious ; and no lovers of the art have gone &rther astray 
than the pious and the devout. 

Whither then shall we turn for that union of qualificatioiia 
which must necessarily exist before the decinons of a critic can 
be of absolute value ? For a mind at once poetical and philo- 
sophical ; for a critic whose affections are as free and kindly as 
the spirit of society, and whose understanding is severe as that 
of dispassionate government 1 Where are we to look for that 
initiatory composure of mind which no selfishness can disturb ! 
For a natural sensibility that has been tutored into correctness 
without losing anything of its quickness ; and for active faculties, 
capable of answering the demands which an Author of original 
imagination shall make upon them, associated with a judgment 
that cannot be duped into admiration by aught that is unworthy of 
it? — among those and those only, who, never having suffered their 
youthful love of poetry to remit much of its force, have applied to 
the consideration of the laws of this art the best power of their 
understandings. At the same time it must be observed — ^that, as 
this Class comprehends the only judgments which are trust- 
worthy, so does it include the most erroneous and perverse. For 
to be nustaught ia worse than to be imtaught ; and no perverse' 
ness equals that which is supported by system, no errors are so 
difficult to root out as those which the understanding has 
pledged its credit to uphold. In this Class are contained 
oensorSy who, if they be pleased with what is good, are pleased 
with it only by imperfect glimpses, and upon false prindplee ; 
who, should they generalise righUy, to a certain point, are sure 
to suffer for it in the end ; who, if they stomble upon a sound 
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rule, are fettered by misapplying it, or by strainihg it too far ; 
being incapabla of perceiving when it ought to yield to one of 
higher order. In it are found critics too petulant to be passive 
to a genuine poet, and too feeble to grapple with him ; men, 
who take upon them to report of the course which h^e holds 
whom they are utterly unable to accompany, — confounded if he 
tiim quick upon the wing, dismayed if he soar steadily 'into the 
region;' — men of palsied imaginations and indurated hearts ; in 
whose minds all healthy action is languid, who therefore feed 
as the many direct them, or, with the many, are greedy after 
vicious provocatives; — judges, whose censure is auspicious, and 
whose praise ominous .* In this class meet together the two 
extremes of best and worst. 

The observations presented in the foregoing series are of too 
ungracious a nature to have been made without reluctance; 
and, were it only on this account, I would invite the reader to 
try them by the test of comprehensive experience. If the 
number of judges who can be confidently relied upon be in 
reality so small, it ought to follow that partial notice only, or 
neglect, perhaps long continued, or attention wholly inadequate 
to their merits — must have been the fate of most works in 
the higher departments of poetry; and that, on the ^ other 
hand, numerous productions have blazed into popularity, and 
have passed away, leaving scarcely a trace behind them: 
it will be further found, that when Authors shall have 
at length raised themselves into general admiration and 
maintained their ground, errors and prejudices have prevailed 
concerning their genius and theu* works, which the few who are 
conscious of those errors and prejudices would deplore; 
if they were not recompensed by perceiving that there are 
select Spirits for whom it is ordained that their fame shall be 
in the world an existence like that of Virtue, which owes its 
being to the struggles it makes, and its vigour to the enemies 
whom it provokes ; — a vivacious quality, ever doomed to meet 
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\rtUi ^|>|>o«iUoii, and still triumphing over it; and!, finom tlitf 
IMUtl^ <ft iU dominion, incapable of being broqgPit to tiie aad 
tsvnv^viAiv^ of Alexander, when he w^ that tiiers were no 
MiMOjk w\M^d« (br him to oonquer. 

\^% \\* take a hasty retrospect of the poetical litentoxe of 
iK(« ^Vxmtr^r (br the greater part of the last two oentories, and 
|iih» \t \\i^ fat^ts support these inferences. 

\Vh\> ia ih«n» Uiat now reads the '^ Creation " of Dubartas f 
YH all Kxirx>|ve once resounded with his praiae ; he was caressed 
bi2^ k\ni0:a{ ativl^ when his Poem was translated into onr Ian- 
lEtu^iy^ lh« W«ry Queen fkded before it. The name of Spenser, 
Vrl^xVfM^ IfS^iMa U of a higher order than even that of Ariosto, is 
<ll Ihk «lay MM««ly known bejond the limits of the British 
)al«>a, Al\vl if the xalue of his works is to be estimated from 
ll^<^ af^^ttlkm now paid to them by his coimtrymen, compared 
VritK ll\al which they bestow on those of some other writers, ife 
MVMl U« {viNmoottced small indeed. 

' Ttw Ux^rdL meod of mighty conquerors 
A«vl p»>eta M^ •— 

d^v^ \\\* ^^XKi\ x<^^rvU ; but his wisdom has, in this particular, been 
\\\* \<r\\\yn\ ^w^ws^ I while its opposite, whether in the shape of • 
t\Nll^v xMT )\\A\h\^«^ hA5 b^n iMdr best friend. But he was a 
(l^^N^I |H>w<^r, HkXiA l>04uni a high name : the laurel has been 
ax»mrN^tvl t^^^ h<m. 

A dmuvntio Atithor. if \\t write for the stage, must adapt him- 
w^lf t\> th<» ta*to of the audience, or they will not endure him ; 
aocvmU<\3fly the lui^uhty g«nius of Shakspeare was listened ta 
The iHH>ple were delighte^i; but I am not sufficiently versed 
in sU^e antivputics to determine whether they did not flock as 
<MVgevly to the representation of many pieces of contemporary 
Axitliors, wholly undeserving to appear upon the same boards. 
Had there been a formal contest for superiority among dra- 
matic writers, \^at ^\i92ks<^QAx%^A^«>Q^ "^T^^^^MEaf^tft Sophocles 
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and Euripides, would have often been subject to the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the prize adjudged to sorry competitors, becomes 
too probable, when we reflect that the admirers of Settle and 
Shadwell were, in a later age, as numerous, and reckoned as 
respectable in point of talent, as those of Dryden. At all 
events, that Shakspeare stooped to accommodate himself to the 
People, is sufficiently apparent ; and one of the most striking 
proofs of his almost omnipotent genius, is, that he could turn 
to such glorious purpose those materials which the preposses- 
sions of the age compelled him to make use ot Yet even this 
marvellous skill appears not to have been enough to prevent his 
rivals from having some advantage over him in public estima- 
tion; else how can we account for passages and scenes that 
exist in his works, unless upon a supposition that some of the 
grossest of them, a fact which in my own mind I have no doubt 
of, were foisted in by the Players, for the gratification of the 
many. 

But that his Works, whatever might be their reception upon 
the stage, made but little impression upon the ruling Intellects 
of the time, may be inferred from the fact that Lord Bacon, in 
his multifarious writings, nowhere either quotes or alludes to 
him*. — His dramatic excellence enabled him to resume posses- 
sion of the stage after the Restoration ; but Dryden tells us that in 
his time two of the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher were acted 
for one of Shakspeare's. And so faint and limited was the per- 
ception of the poetic beauties of his dramas in the time of Pope, 
that, in his Edition of the Plays, with a view of rendering to 
the general reader a necessary service, he printed between in- 
verted commas those passages which he thought most worthy 
of notice. 

* The learned HakewUI (a third edition of whose book bears date 
1635), writing to refute the error 'touching Nature's perpetual and uni- 
versal decay/ cites triumphantly the names of Ariosto, Tasso, Bartas, and 
Speuser, as instances that x>oetio genius had not degenerated ; but ha 
makes no mention of Shakspeare. 
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At this day, the French Critics have abated nothing of thair 
aTersion to this darling of our Nation : ' the English, with tiieir 
bou£fon de Shakspeare/ is as familiar an expression ftmong them 
as in the time of Voltaire. Baron Grimm is the only French 
writer who seems to have perceived his infinite superiority to 
the first names of the French Theatre ; an advantage which the 
Parisian critic owed to his Gorman blood and German educa- 
tion. The most enlightened Italians, though well acquainted 
with our language, are wholly incompetent to measure the pro- 
portions of Shakspeare. The Germans only, of foreign nations, 
are approaching towards a knowledge and feeling of what he is. 
In some respects they have acquired a superiority over the 
fellow-countrymen of the Poet : for among us it is a curFent, I 
might say, an established opinion, that Shakspeare is justly 
praised when he is pronounced to be ' a wild irregular genius, 
in whom great fiiults are compensated by great beauties.' How 
long may it be before this misconception passes away, and 
it becomes imiversally acknowledged that the judgment of 
Shakspeare in the selection of his materials, and in the manner 
in which he has made them, heterogeneous as they often are, 
constitute a unity of their own, and contribute all to one great 
end, is not less admirable than his imagination, his invention, 
and his intuitive knowledge of human Nature ! 

There is extant a small Volume of miscellaneous poems, in 
which Shakspeare expresses his own feelings in his own person. 
It is not difficult to conceive that the Editor, George Steevens, 
should have been insensible to the beauties of one portion of 
that Volume, the Sonnets ; though in no part of the writings of 
this Poet is found, in an equal compass, a greater number of 
exquisite feelings felicitously expressed. But, from regard to 
the Critic's own credit, he would not have ventured to talk of 
an* act of parliament not being strong enough to compel the 

* This flippant insensibility was publicly reprehended by Mr. Coleridge 
in a course of Lectures upon Poetry given by him at the Royal Institutiou. 
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perusal of those little pieces, if he had not known that the 
people of England were ignorant of the treasures contained in 
them: and if he had not, moreover, shared the too common 
propensity of human nature to exult over a supposed fall into 
the mire of a genius whom he had been compelled to regard 
with admiration, as an inmate of the celestial regions — ' there 
sitting where he durst not soar.' 

Nine years before the death of Shakspeare, Milton was bom ; 
and early in life- he published several small poems, which, 
though on their "first appearance they were praised by a few of 
the judicious, were afterwards neglected to that degree, that 
Pope in his youth could borrow from them without risk of its 
being known. Whether these poems are at this day justly ap- 
preciated, I will not undertake to decide : nor would it imply a 
severe reflection upon the mass of readers to suppose the con* 
trary ; seeing that a man of the acknowledged genius of Voss, 
the German poet, could suffer their spirit to evaporate; and 
could change their character, as is done in the translation made 
by him of the most popular of those pieces. At all events, it 
is certain that these Poems of Milton are now much read, 
and loudly praised; yet were they little heard of till more 
than 150 years after their publication; and of the Sonnets, 
Dr. Johnson, as appears from Boswell's Life of him, was in the 
habit of thinking and speaking as contemptuously as Steevens 
wrote upon those of Shakspeare. 

About the time when the Pindaric odes of Cowley and his 
imitators, and the productions of that class of curious thinkers 
whom Dr. Johnson has strangely styled metaphysical Poets, 
were beginning to lose something of that extravagant admiration 
which they had excited, the Paradise Lost made its appearance. 
< Fit audience find though few,' was the petition addressed by 

For the various merits of thought and language in Shakspeare's Sonnets 
see Numbers, 27, 29, 30, 82, 83, 64, 64, 66, 68, 73. 76, 86, 91, 92, 98, 97, 98, 
105, 107, 108, 109, 111, lis, 114, 116, 117, 129, and many othsnw 
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tlie r<Mi to hit impiriiig Mue. I ham and e lt w liet e tiui ba 
guined more than he aaked ; tfak I believe to be tma; bat 
X>r. Johtwon hat fallen into a grow iniitaVe when be attempti 
to proTe, hf the aale of the wock, that MUftoa'a C ouuti j in ai 
were *JMt to it * t^>on ita fint appea n mca lliirteen bmidred 
Oopiee were aold in two yeari ; an nnoommon exan^le^ be 
a a we rt i H of the prevalenoe of geains in oppoe iU on to ao nradi 
recent enmitj at IKlton'a |mblic condaet had excited. Bat, be 
It remembered that* if l£ilton*t political and leUgifniB <^piniooi, 
and the manner in whidi he annoimoed them, had raiaed him 
man^f enemiea, they had procured him nrnnerona ttieada; who^ 
M all pertonal danger wat patted away at the time of publiea- 
tion, would be eager to prooore the matter-work of a man whom 
th^ revered, and whom they would be proud of ptaiain^ 
Take, from the number of pnrchaaers, pertont of thia daas^ and 
ftlto thote who withed to potaeat the Poem at a religioua work, 
•nd but few I fSear would be left who tought for it on account 
of itt poeftioal meritt. The demand did not immediately 
incretM; 'for/ fwy« Dr. Johnson, 'many more readers' (he 
moann persons in the habit of reading poetry) ' than were sup- 
plied at first the Nation did not afiford.' How careless must 
a writer be who can make this assertion in the face of so many 
exiitting title-pagos to belie it ! Turning to my own shelves, I 
find the folio of Cowley, seventh edition, 1681. A book near it 
is Flatman's Poems, fourth edition, 1686 ; Waller, fifth edition, 
aame date. The Poems of Norris of Bemerton not long after 
went, I believe, through nine editions. What farther demand 
there might be for these works I do not know; but I well 
remember, that, twenty-five years ago, the booksellers* stalls in 
London swarmed with the folios of Cowley. This is not men- 
tioned in disparagement of that able writer and amiable man ; 
but merely to show — that, if Milton's work were not more read, 
it was not because readers did not exist at the time. The early 
editions of the Paradise Lost were printed in a shape which 
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allowed them to be sold at a low price, yet only three-thousand 
copies of the Work were sold in eleven years ; and the Nation, 
says Dr. Johnson, had been satisfied from 1623 to 1664, that is, 
forty-one years, with only two editions of the Works of 
Shakspeare; which probably did not together make one-thou- 
sand Copies ; facts adduced by the critic to prove the ' paucity 
of Headers/ — There were readers in multitudes; but their money 
went for other purposes, as their admiration was fixed else- 
where. We are authorized, then, to affirm, that the reception 
of the Paradise Lost, and the slow progress of its fame, are 
proofs as striking as can be desired that the positions which I 
am attempting to establish t^ not erroneous*. — How amusing 
to shape to one's self such a critique as a Wit of Charles's days, 
or a Lord of the Miscellanies or trading Journalist of King 
William's time, would have brought forth, if he had set his 
faculties industriously to work upon this Poem, every where 
impregnated with original excellence. 

So strange indeed are the obliquities of admiration, that they 
whose opinions are much influenced by authority will often be 
tempted to think that there are no fixed principles f in human 
nature for this art to rest upon. I have been honoured by 
being permitted to peruse in MS. a tract composed between the 
period of the Revolution and the close of that century. It is 
the Work of an English Peer of high accomplishments, its 
object to form the character and direct the studies of his son. 
Perhaps nowhere does a more beautiful treatise of the kind 
exist. The good sense and wisdom of the thoughts, the delicacy 
of the feelings, and the charm of the style, are, throughout, 

* Hugbea is express upon this subject : in his dedication of Spenser*8 
Works to Lord Somers, he writes thus : ' It was yoiu* Lordship's encou- 
raging a beautiful Edition of Paradise Lost that first brought that 
incomparable Poem to be generally known and esteemed.* 

t This opinion seems actually to have been entertained by Adam Smith, 
the worst critic, David Hume not excepted, that Scotland, a soil to whicii 
this sort of weed seems natural, has produced. 
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eqiiallr connpiorious. Yet the Author, selactiDg fwwr fts 
IV««ts of hU own comitiy those whom he deems most nvtlij 
of hU mm"* penual, perticulariaee only Lord BoeheBtov Sr 
John DonhAin. and Cowley. Writing about the ^mn timi^ ' 
Sh*ll««burT. an author at present nnjuetlj depraciated, dwrnhm 
l\'.* Kn^Ii«h Muiee as only jet lisping in their crmdlea. 

Th« arts bj which Pope, soon afterwards, eontrlved to pro- 

curv to hituaclf a more general and a higher repntation ibs 

|vrh«|« auT Eiii^Iish Poet erer attained daring his life-time, m 

kuown to the juiliotoua. And as well known is it to them, thtt 

the ui\>Ui« <>s^rtion of those arts is the cause whj Pope has fat 

s^^me ti:u« heM a rank in literature, to which, if he had not 

be«u M\tuv>pd br an OTsr-lore of immediate popularity, and had 

<\Mirid«Ki mor» in liis natiye genius, he never could hxn 

«)«»sKvndiNl. H* l^witched the nation by his melody, and 

«(a<j)<kI it br his polished style, and was himself blinded by 

hi« owu »u\\x«K. HsTing wandered from humanity in hii 

Ko^vS^tM with lvTi«h inexperience, the praise, which these com- 

p»w i^Mt* .*V!A;n*vi. totrpttnl him into a belief that Nature was 

uoi t»» Iv !nistt\l, at loast in pastoral Poetry. To prove this by 

o\ ur.j»\\ ho jnit hi* friend Gay upon writing those Eclogues 

« hu'h tlvoir author intondoil to be burlesque. The instigator of 

llu» \^vMk. Asul l:.* avhnirers, could perceive in them nothing but 

« \\.\t \%nH ndioulvuis. NeverthelcM, though these Poems contain 

*\M«o *!otiNi»taMo (Hu^sagw, the effect, as Dr. Johnson well 

o^«oi\o*. 'of iwfclity and truth became conspicuous even when 

tho i»\toutiv»n wa» to show them grovelling and degraded.* The 

)^wttol'wI•. huHorous to such as prided themselves upon their 

ivUnomont. in spite of those disgusting passages, 'became 

|H«p\ilar. and woro read with delight, as just representations of 

ruiiil nmnners and occupations.' 

SiUuotUing less than sixty years after the publication of the 
lVmdi»o liOst appeared Thomson's Winter; which was speedily 
ibUowod by his other Seasons. It is a work of inspiration; 
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muoli of it is written from himself, and nobly from himselfl 
How was it receiyed % ' It was no sooner read/ says one of bis 
contemporary biographers, 'than universally admired: thosd 
only excepted who had not been used to feel, or to look for any 
thing in poetry, beyond a point of satirical or epigrammatic wit, 
a smart mUithms richly trimmed with rhyme, or the softness of 
an elegiac complaint. To such his manly classical spirit could 
not readily commend itself; till, after a more attentive perusal, 
they had got the bettor of their prejudices, and either acquired 
or affected a truer taste. A few others stood aloo^ merely 
because they had long before fixed the articles of their poetical 
creed, and resigned themselves to an absolute despair of ever 
seeing any thing new and original. Theso were somewhat 
mortified to find their notions disturbed by the appearance of 
a poet, who seemed to owe nothing but to nature and his own 
genius. But, in a short time, the applause became unanimous ; 
every one wondering how so many pictures, and pictures so 
familiar, should have moved them but fiiintly to what they felt 
in his descriptions. His digressions too, the overflowings of a 
tender benevolent heart, charmed the reader no less ; leaving 
him in doubt, whether he should more admire the Poet or love 
the Man.' 

This case appears to bear strongly against us : — but we must 
distinguish between wonder and legitimate admiration. The 
subject of the work is the changes produced in the appearances 
of nature by the revolution of the year : and, by undertaking 
to write in verse, Thomson pledged himself to treat his subject 
as became a Poet. Now it is remarkable that, excepting the 
nocturnal Reverie of LAdy Winchilsea, and a passage or two in 
the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of the period inter- 
vening between the publication of the Paradise Lost and the 
Seasons does not contain a single new image of external nature; 
and scarcely presents a familiar one from which it can be 
inferred that the eye of the Poet had been steadily fixed upon 

YOL. Yi. BB 
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Ai» 4^y<Ct,»Mb i<K thit iiiB farftBgR iud iz^ed iiim -to ^modc 
iQMii .u Bi t^ i^pim «f jwuiMP TtHMgwitiflB. !Iio ^daot a Inm 
IHi/skt' iaumkmiifit< «f the. XMSt ob Ti a nfi a r i ri inijMirtml j^^""'^*f !fft 
JmiI 4HIi1, i^ «i9ii«&t Jdohi "tiK «tyie in whidi llrySen lam 
^bmoumlIa li— .lifiliiuii 4f JugiU m ame of iik TEiMgKiiai^ mad 
^mgm :im^mm^MWw\ ai ike rmki^nmm^ nwmilight «bwb in £» 
HiflMi. jL biiud JBSi. jn 'liK iiajbst iif vtoflBdii^ vecnzKfcBl^ !• 
liimiliiiiM flModir dvq^qBad ifBum -ike Jsps xeT -tiioBB Mmnnfl 
ium. mqebi wid^ lik^iat ikme iiijimwhiii ^with omoxe :tnifli. 
jJiigrtkitx^ iiM» see -^vbm^ iigmta«<^fc, maj^ wiiiihiUibj*; -thiae of 

^public «iiiiMlin R . nag . iiHoec Jb aot & ^annige idT fiiwiir||ifiwc 
jiwmj, ncbttii act -&» ikj^ dmdE too aaaniy aud su^ -BribBntaA- 
aninflB. .BtwnqBritD ikiuL iff mh ^mtfaaMt, as jaig' 3mwb& liBBa 
:kis nne wttb ikoKHDidi^ jeiadtiBi^:tfa]SBi«n^ 

rturtwcl ivc <i <nH|pir.i<ir. of -ttuoir id»urdirv . — IB* xbese twe 
-diatuipiiaiaid mxifiaTB csnuld iiabisuiiBT "iiimk "tiua xbe Td^Ue 
.muvoMe "Wtt^ t£ m' HXLtt xumaegusnce xo & j^oei, xiua it 'wbs 
«ettni&}j MsaoBmi'j iar nhn xr xswax iiijB fjvst xq*an ix, 'wx- jhej- lie 
jW8ux>sd tiuD tuooE- jmamj-" of xhr ^aidor ^uiexB ^diicb -fnirhfnTlT 
jokd ^uflxijoaDT fWwnrjiip 'Xiif jlmnnmgnfc of Tianm ;, ^ware not Mt 
l&sl iiutf' Iiolueii in Timnii iiHimwniirm. ontl xiua xiiflre 'vos lizaiitf 

Titf^ urornnBrnf aasQCL tr ^inc -tliair ilnv^^^ hcud. 
Atifl ff^wpTTig Tjffwrms- Uantue.) rxixt Jijs^ih'Bus^ swsoz :: 
;lo3X3j«os^ BiiashmibBr:xr'ntT<^r«i. 
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VTBB in such good condition at the time of the publication of thei 
Seasons, the crop was doubtless abundant. Neither individual 
nor nations become corrupt all at once, nor are they enlightened 
in a moment. Thomson was an inspired poet, but he could not 
work miracles ; in cases where the art of seeing had in some 
degree been learned, the teacher would further the proficiency 
of his pupils, but he could do little more; though so far doe^ 
vanity assist men in acts of self-deception, that many would 
often fancy they recognised a likeness when they knew nothing 
of the original. Having shown that much of what his biographer 
deemed genuine admiration must in fact have been blind 
wonderment — how is the rest to be accounted for? — ^Thomson 
was fortunate in the very title of his poem, which seemed to 
bring it home to the prepared sympathies of every one : in the 
next place, notwithstanding his high powers, he writes a vidoua 
style ; and his false ornaments are exactly of that kind which 
would be most likely to strike the undisceming. He likewise 
abounds with sentimental common-places, that, from the manner 
in which they were brought forward, bore an imposing air of 
novelty. In any well-used copy of the Seasons the book 
generally opens of itself with the rhapsody on love, or with one 
of the stories (perhaps Damon and Musidora) ; these also are 
prominent in our collections of Extracts, and are the parts of 
his Work, which, after all, were probably most efficient in first 
recommending the author to general notice. Pope, repaying 
praises which he had received, and wishing to extol him to th^ 
highest, only styles him 'an elegant and philosophical Poet;' 
nor are we able to collect any unquestionable proofs that the 
true characteristics of Thomson's genius as an imaginative poet.^ 
were perceived, till the elder Warton, almost forty years aft«p 

* Since these observations upon Thomson were written, I have perused 
the eecond edition of his Seasons, and find that even that does not contain 
the most striking passages which Warton points out for admiration; these, 
with otlier improvements, throughout the whole work, must have been 
aided ut a later period. 
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the publication of the Seasons, pointed them out by a note in 
his Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope. In the Castle of 
Indolence (of which Gray speaks so coldly) these characteristics 
were almost as conspicuously displayed, and in Terse more 
harmonious, and diction more pure. Yet that fine poem was 
neglected on its appearance, and is at this day the delight only 
of a few! 

When Thomson died, Collins breathed forth his regrets in an 
Elegiae Poem, in which he pronounces a poetical curse upon 
Kim who should regard with insensibility the place where the 
Poet's remains were deposited. The Poems of the mourner 
himself have now passed through innumerable editions, and are 
tmiyersally known ; but if, when Collins died, the same kind of 
imprecation had been pronounced by a survivmg admirer, small 
is the number whom it would not have comprehended. The 
notice which his poems attained during his life-time was so 
small, and of course the sale so insignificant, that not long 
before his death he deemed it right to repay to the bookseller 
the sum which he had advanced for them, and threw the edition 
into the fire. 

Kext in importance to the Seasons of Thomson, though at 
considerable distance from that work in order of time, come 
the Reliques of Ancient English Poetry; collected, new-modelled, 
and in many instances (if such a contradiction in terms may be 
used) composed by the Editor, Dr. Percy. This work did not 
steal silently into the world, as is evident from the number of 
legendary tales, that appeared not long after its publication ; and 
had been modelled, as the authors persuaded themselves, after 
the old Ballad. The Compilation was however ill suited to the 
then existing taste of city society ; and Dr. Johnson, 'mid the 
little senate to which he gave laws, was not sparing in his 
exertions to make it an object of contempt. The critic 
triumphed, the legendary imitators were deservedly disregarded, 
and, as imdeservedly, their ill-imitated models sank, in this 
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country, into temporary u^leot; while B&rger, and other able 
vrritera of (Germany, were translating^i or imitating these 
Beliques, and composing, with the aid of inspiration thence 
derived, poems which are the delight of the Gkrman nation* 
Dr. Percy was so abashed by the ridicule flung upon his 
labours from the ignorance and insensibility of the persons 
with whom he lived, that, though while he was writing under 
a mask he had not wanted resolution to follow his genius into 
the regions of true simplicity and genuine pathos (as is evinced 
by the exquisite ballad of Sir Cauline and by many other 
pieces), yet when he appeared in his own person and cha- 
racter as a poetical writer, he adopted, as in the tale of the 
Hermit of Warkworth, a diction scarcely in any one of its 
features distinguishable from the vague, the glossy, and 
unfeeling language of his day. I mention this remarkable 
fact* with regret, esteeming the genius of Dr. Percy in this 
kind of writing superior to that of any other man by whoo 
in modem times it has been cultivated. That even Burger (to 
whom Elopstock gave, in my hearing, a commendation which he 
denied to Qoetbe and Schiller, pronouncing him to be a genuine 
poet, and one of the few among the Qermans whose works 
would last) had not the fine sensibility of Percy, might be 
shown from many passages, in which he has deserted his 
original only to go astray. For example. 

Now daye was gone, and night was come. 
And all were fast asleepe, 
All save the Lady Emeline, 
Who sate in her bowre to weepe : 



* Shenstone, in his Schoolmistress, gives a still more remarkable 
instance of this timidity. On its first appearance, (See D'Israeli's 2d Series 
of the Curiosities of Literature) the Poem was accompanied with an absurd 
prose commentary, showing, as indeed some incongruous expressions in 
the text imply, that the whole was intended for burlesque. In subsequent 
editions, the commentary was dropped, and the People have since 
continue to read in seriousness, doing for the Author what he had not 
courage openly to venture upon for himselt 
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And soone she heard her true Lore's ydoo 
Low whispering at the walle. 
Awake, awake, my dear Ladye, 
Tis I thy tme-loTe caU. 

Which is thus tricked out and dilated : 

AIs nun die Nacht Oebirg* and Thai 
Vermummt in Rabenschatten, 
Und Hochburgs Lampen tlberall 
Schon ausgeflimmert hatten, 
Und alles tief entschlafen war ; 
Doch nur das Frftolein immerdar, 
VoU Fieberangst^ noch wacht^ 
Und seineu Ritter dachte : 
Da horch I £in stlsser Liebeston 
Kam leis* empor geflogen. 
" Ho, Trudchen, ho I Da bin ich schon I 
Frisch auf I Dich angezogen 1 " 

But from humble ballads we must ascend to heroics. 

All hail, Macphersou I hail to thee, Sire of Ossian ! The 
Phantom was begotten by the snug embrace of an impudent 
Highlander upon a cloud of tradition — it travelled southward, 
where it was greeted with acclamation, and the thin Consistence 
took its course through Europe, upon the breath of popular 
applause. The Editor of the " Reliques " had indirectly pre- 
ferred a claim to the praise of invention, by not concealing that 
his supplementary labours were considerable ! how selfish his 
conduct, contrasted with that of the disinterested Gael, who, 
like Lear, gives his kingdom away, and is content to become a 
pensioner upon his own issue for a beggarly pittance ! — Open 
this far-famed Book 1 — I have done so at random, and the 
beginning of the " Epic Poem Temora,'' in eight Books, presents 
itself. * The blue waves of UUin roll in light. The green hills 
are covered with day. Trees shake their dusky heads in the 
breeze. Grey torrents pour their noisy streams. Two green 
hills with aged oaks surround a narrow plain. The blue course 
of a stream is there. On its banks stood Cairbar of Atha. 
His spear supports the king ; the red eyes of his fear are sad. 
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Cormac rises on his soul with all bis ghastly wounds/ Precious 
memorandums from the pocket-book of the blind Osdian ! 

If it be imbecoming, as I acknowledge that for the most part 
it is, to speak disrespectfully of Works that have enjoyed for a 
length of time a widely-spread reputation, without at the same' 
time producing irrefragable proofs of their unworthiness, let me 
be forgiven upon this occasion. — Having had the good fortune 
to be bom and reared in a mountainous country, from my very 
childhood I have felt the falsehood that pervades the volumes 
imposed upon the world under the name of Ossian. From what 
I saw with my own eyes, I knew that the imagery was spurious. 
In nature everything is distinct, yet nothing defined into abso- 
lute independent singleness. In Macpherson's work, it is exactly 
the reverse ; every thing (that is not stolen) is in this manner 
defined, insulated, dislocated, deadened,— yet nothing distinct. 
It will always be so when words are substituted for things. To 
say that the characters never could exist, that the manners are 
impossible, and that a dream has more substance than the whole 
state of society, as there depicted, is doing nothing more than 
pronouncing a censure which Macpherson defied ; when, with the 
steeps of Morven before his eyes, he could talk so familiarly of 
his Car-borne heroes ;-— of Morven, which, if one may judge 
from its appearance at the distance of a few miles, contains 
scarcely an acre of ground sufiQciently accommodating for a 
sledge to be trailed along its surface. — Mr. Malcolm Laing has 
ably shown that the diction of this pretended translation is a 
motley assemblage from all quarters; but he is so fond of 
making out parallel passages as to call poor Macpherson to 
account for his ' ands * and his ' httU /* and he has weakened his 
argument by conducting it as if he thought that every striking 
resemblance was a conaciotts plt^arism. It is enough that the 
coincidences are too remarkable for its being probable or 
possible that they could arise in different minds without com- 
munication between them. Now as the Translators of tho 
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Bible, and Shakspeare, Milton, and Pope, could not be indebted 
to Hacphenon, it follows that he must have owed his fine 
feathers to them ; unless we are prepared gravely to assert^ with 
Madame de Staiil, that many of the characteristic beauties of 
our most celebrated English Poets are derived from the ancient 
Ungallian; in which case the modem translator would have 
been but giving back to Ossian his own. — It is consistent that 
Luden Buonaparte, who could censure Milton for having 
surrounded Satan in the infernal regions with courtly and 
regal splendour, should pronounce the modem Ossian to be the 
glory of Scotland ;— a country that has produced a Dunbar, a 
Buchanan, a Thomson, and a Bums 1 These opinions are of ill 
omen for the Epic ambition of him who has given them to. the 
world. 

Yet, much as those pretended treasures of antiquity have 
been admired, they have been wholly uninflueatial upon the 
literature of the Country. No succeeding writer appears to 
have caught from them a ray of inspiration ; no author, in the 
least distinguished, has ventured formally to imitate them — 
except the boy, Chatterton, on their first appearance. He had 
perceived, from the successful trials which he himself had made 
in literary forgery, how few critics were able to distinguish 
between a real ancient medal and a counterfeit of modem 
manufacture ; and he set himself to the work of filling a 
magazine with Saxon Poems, — counterparts of those of Ossian, 
as like his as one of his misty stars is to another. This incapa. 
bility to amalgamate with the literature of the Island, is, in my 
estimation, a decisive proof that the book is essentially un- 
natural ; nor should I require any other to demonstrate it to 
be a forgery, audacious as worthless. — Contrast, in this respect 
the effect of Macpherson's publication with the Reliques of 
Percy, so unassuming, so modest in their pretensions ! — I have 
already stated how much Germany is indebted to this latter 
work ; and for our own coimtry, its poetry has been absolutely 
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redeemed by it. I do not think that there is an able writer 
inverse of the present day who would not be proud to 
acknowledge his obligations to the Reliques ; I know that it is 
BO with my fnends ; and, for myself, I am happy in this ocoasioa 
to make a public avowal of my own. 

Dr. Johnson, more fortunate in his contempt of the labours 
of Macpherson than those of his modest friend, was solicited 
not long after to furnish Prefaces biographical and critical 
for the works of some of the most eminent English Poets. The 
booksellers took upon themselves to make the collection ; they 
referred probably to the most popular miscellanies, and, un- 
questionably, to their books of accounts ; and decided upon the 
claim of authors to be admitted into a body of the most eminent, 
from the familiarity of their names with the readers of that 
day, and by the profits, which, from the sale of his works, each 
had brought and was bringing to the Trade. The Editor was 
allowed a limited exercise of discretion, and the Authors whom 
he recommended are scarcely to be mentioned without a smile. 
We open the volume of Prefatory Lives, and to our aHtonish- 
ment the first name we find is that of Cowley ! — What is 
become of the morning-star of English Poetry ? Where is the 
bright Elizabethan constellation? Or, if names be more ac- 
ceptable than images, where is the ever-to-be-honoured Chaucer ) 
where is Spenser? where Sidney? and, lastly, where he, whose 
rights as a poot, contradistinguished from those which he ia 
universally allowed to possess as a dramatist, we have vindicated^ 
—where Shakspeare? — These, and a multitude of others not 
unworthy to be placed near them, their contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, we have not. But in their stead, we have (could better 
be expected when precedence was to be settled by an abstract of 
reputation at any given period made, as in this case before us ^ 
Koscommon, and Stepney, and Phillips, and Walsh, and Smith, 
and Duko^ and King, and Spratt — Halifax, Qranville, Sheffield, 
Cougrevc, Broome, and other reputed Magnates — xsL^\rL^9t&. 
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writen utterly wortblan and useless, except for occasions Hko 
tlie present^ when their prodnctioiis are referred to as evid«oe 
mliat a small qinatity of brain is necessary to procure a coq- 
•■dcraUe sto^ of admiration, proTided the aspirant will accom- 
modafte himself to the likings and fashions of his day. 

As I do not mean to bring down this retrospect to our own 
tamesy it may with propriety be closed at the era of this dis- 
tingaished eT«it From the Uterature of other ages and 
eountriesy proo& equally cogent might have been adduced, that 
Hm OfnnioDS announced in the former part of this Essay are 
ftMuded upon truth. It was not an agreeable office^ nor a 
pmdeot undertaking, to declare them ; but their importance 
seemed to render it a duty. It may still be asked, where lies 
the particular relation of what has been said to these Yolumesl 
—The qQesti<»i will be easily answered by the discerning 
Reader who b old oiough to remember the taste that prevailed 
when aome of these poems were first published, seventeen 
yfars ago; who has also oheerved to what degree the poetry of 
this Island has since that period been coloured by them ; and 
who is further aware of the unremitting hostility with which, 
upon some principle or other, they have each and all been 
opposed. A sketch of my own notion of the constitution 
of Fame has been given ; and, as &r as concerns myself, I have 
cause to be satisfied. The love^the admiration, the iiidifierenoe, 
the slight, the aversion, and even the contempt, with which 
these Poems have been received, knowing, as I do, the source 
within my own mind, from which they have proceeded, and the 
labour and pains, which, when labour and pains appeared 
needful, have been bestowed upon them, must all, if I think con- 
sistently, be received as pledges and tokens, bearing the same 
general impression, though widely different in value ; — they are 
all proofs that for the present time I have not laboured in vain J 
and afford assurances, more or leas authentic, that the products! 
of my industry will endure. 
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If there be one conclusion more forcibly pressed upon us than 
another by the review which has been given of the fortunes 
and fate of poetical Works, it is this, — that every author, as far 
as he is great and at the same time original, has had the task of 
erecUing the taste by which he is to be enjoyed : so has it been, 
80 will it continue to be. This remark was long since made to 
me by the philosophical Friend for the separation of whose poems 
from my own I have previously expressed my regret. The 
predecessors of an original Genius of a high order will have 
smoothed the way for all that he has in common with them ; — and 
much he will have in common ; but, for what is peculiarly his 
own, he will be called upon to clear and often to shape his own 
road : — he will be in the condition of Hannibal among the Alps. 

And where lies the real difficulty of creating that taste by 
which a truly original poet is to be relished ? Is it in breaking 
the bonds of custom, in overcoming the prejudices of false 
refinement, and displacing the aversions of inexperience 1 Or, 
if he labour for an object which here and elsewhere I have pro- 
posed to myself, does it consist in divesting the reader of the 
pride that induces him to dwell upon those points wherein men 
differ from each other, to the exclusion of those in which all 
men are alike, or the same ; and in making him ashamed of the 
vanity that renders him insensible of the appropriate excellence 
which civil arrangements, less unjust than might appear, and 
Nature illimitable in her bounty, have conferred on men who 
may stand below him in the scale of society ? Finally, does 
it lie in establishing that dominion over the spirits of readers 
by which they are to be humbled and humanised, in order 
that they may be purified and exalted? 

If these ends are to be attained by the mere communication 
of knowledge, it does not lie here. — Tastb, I would remind the 
deader, like Imaqination, is a word which has been forced to 
extend its services far beyond the point to which philosophy 
Urould have confined them. It is a metaphor^ tsksii it^-vs^ ^ 
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exhibited by the fact, that, in popular language^ to be in a 
passion, is to be angry !— But, 

' Anger in hasty word$ or Mows 
Itself discharges on its foes.' 

To be moved, then, by a passion, is to be excited, often to ex- 
temaly and always to internal, effort; whether for the con- 
tinuance and strengthening of the passion, or for its suppression, 
accordingly as the course which it takes may be painful or 
pleasurable. If the latter, the soul must contribute to its sup- 
port, or it never becomes vivid, — ^and soon languishes, and dies. 
And this brings us to the point. If every great poet with 
whose writings men are familiar, in the highest exercise of his 
genius, before he can be thoroughly enjoyed, has to call forth 
and to communicate power, this service, in a still greater degree, 
falls upon an original writer, at his first appearance in the 
world. — Of genius the only proof is, the act of doing well what 
is worthy to be done, and what was never done before : Of 
genius, in the fine arts, the only infallible sign is the widening 
the sphere of human sensibility, for the delight, honour, and 
benefit of human nature. Qenius is the introduction of a new 
element into the intellectual universe : or, if that be not allowed^ 
it is the application of powers to objects on which they had not 
before been exercised, or the employment of them in such a 
manner as to produce effects hitherto unknown. What is all 
this but an advance, or a conquest, made by the soul of the 
poetl Is it to be supposed that the reader can make progress 
of this kind, like an Indian prince or general— stretched on his 
palanquin, and borne by slaves 1 No ; he is invigorated and 
inspirited by his leader, in order that he may exert himself; 
for he cannot proceed in quiescence, he cannot be carried like a 
dead weight Therefore to create taste is to call forth and 
bestow power, of which knowledge is the effect ; and there lies 
the true difficulty. 
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As the pathetic participates of an animaZ sensation, it mi^^ 
seem— that^ if the springs of this emotion were genuine, all 
men, possessed of competent knowledge of the &cts and dr- 
comstanoes, would be instantaneously affected. And, doubtlen» 
in the works of every true poet will be found passages of thst 
species of excellence, which is proved by effects immediate and 
universaL But there are emotions of the pathetic that are 
simple and direct, and others — that are complex and revolu- 
tionary ; some — to which the heart yields with gentleness; 
others — against which it struggles with pride ; these varieties 
are infinite as the combinations of circumstance and the con- 
stitutions of character. Remember, also, that the medioBZ 
through wluch, in poetry, the heart is to be affected — is 
language ; a thing subject to endless fluctuations and arbitrary 
associations. The genius of the poet melts these down for his 
purpose ; but they retain their shape and quality to him who 
is not capable of exerting, within his own mind, a corresponding 
energy. There is also a meditative, as well as a human, pathos; 
an enthusiastic, as well as an ordinary, sorrow ; a sadness that has 
its seat in the depths of reason, to which the mind cannot sink 
gently of itself— but to which it must descend by treading the 
steps of thought. And for the sublime, — if we consider what 
are the cares that occupy the passing day, and how remote is the 
practice and the course of life from the sources of sublimity, in 
the soul of Med, can it be wondered that there is little existing 
preparation for a poet charged with a new mission to extend its 
kingdom, and to augment and spread its enjoyments 1 

Away, then, with the senseless iteration of the word, popular, 
applied to new works in poetry, as if there were no test of 
excellence in this first of the fine arts but that all men should 
run after its productions, as if urged by an appetite, or con- 
strained by a spell ! — The qualities of writing best fitted for 
eager reception are either such as startle the world into atten- 
tion by their audacity and extravagance ; or they are chiefly 
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of a superficial kind, lying upon the surfaces of manners ; or 
arising out of a selection and arrangement of incidents, by 
which the mind is kept upon the stretch of curiosity, and the 
fancy amused without the trouble of thought. But in every 
thing which is to send the soul into herself, to be admonished 
of her weakness, or to be made conscious of her power;— 
wherever life and nature are described as operated upon by the 
creative or abstracting virtue of the imagination; wherever 
the instinctive wisdom of antiquity and her heroic passions 
uniting, in the heart of the poet, with the meditative wisdom of 
later ages, have produced that accord of sublimated humanity, 
which is at once a history of the remote past and a prophetic 
enunciation of the remotest future, there, the poet ifiust reconcile 
himself for a season to few and scattered hearers. — Grand 
thoughts (and Shakspeare must often have sighed over this 
truth), as they are most naturally and most fitly conceived in 
solitude, so can they not be brought forth in the midst of 
plaudits, without some violation of their sanctity. Qo to a silent 
exhibition of the productions of the sister Art, and be convinced 
that the qualities which dazzle at first sight, and kindle the 
admiration of the multitude, are essentially different from those 
by which permanent influence is secured. Let us not shrink 
from following up these principles as fiir as they will carry us, 
and conclude with observing — ^that there never has been a 
period, and perhaps never will be, in which vicious poetry, of 
some kind or other, has not excited more zealous admiration, 
and been far more generally read, than good ; but this advantage 
attends the good, that the individual, as well as the species, 
survives from age to age ; whereas, of the depraved, though the 
species be immortal, the individual quickly periakea ; the object 
of present admiration vanishes, being supplanted by some other 
as easily produced ; which, though no better, brings with it at 
least the irritation of novelty, — with adaptation, more or less 
skilful, to the changing humours of the mtgority of those who 
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are mott at leisure to regard poetical works when ihey first 
•olidt their attention. 

Is it the result of the whole, that, in the opinion of the 
Writer, the judgment of the People is not to be respected! 
The thought is most injurious; and, could the chaige be 
brought i^iainst him, he would r^>el it with ind%nation. The 
People have already been justified, and their eulogiom pro* 
nounoed by implication, when it was said, aboye — that, of good 
poetry, the indmdwd^ as well as the species, twrnftes. And 
how does it surriye but through the Pieople 1 What preserrea 
it but their intellect and their vrisdom) 

*•»— Fuiend AatvrB, aretkewtegb 
Ob wbuse support^ hanDoniouslj conjoined, 
]loT«B tKo great Bphrit of hvmaa knoiirle<|ge— — ^ 

The Toioe that issues from this Spirit, is that Tox Populi whic^ 
the Daty insiures. Foolish must he be who can mistake for 
this a local acclamation, or a transitory outcry — ^transitory though 
it be for years, local though from a Nation. Still more lament- 
able is his error who can believe that there is any thing of divine 
infiillibility in the clamour of that small though loud portion of 
the community, ever governed by factitious influence, which, 
under the name of the Ptblio, passes itself, upon the unthinking, 
for the Peoplb. Towards the Public, the Writer hopes that he 
feels as much deference as it is entitled to : but to the People, 
philosophically characterised, and to the embodied spirit of their 
knowledge, so fares it exists and moves, at the present, faithfully 
supported by its two wings, the past and the future, his devout 
respect, his reverence, is due. He offers it willingly and 
readily ; and, this done, takes leayo of his Readers, by assuring 
them — that, if he were not persuaded that the contents of these 
Volumes, and the Work to which they are subsidiary, evince 
something of the * Vision and the Faculty divine ;' and that, 
both in words and things, they will operate in their degree, lo 
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extend the domain of sensibility for the delight, the honour, and 
the benefit of human nature, notwithstanding the many happy 
hours which he haa employed in their composition, and the 
manifold comforts and enjoyments they have procured to him, 
he would not, if a wish could do it, save them from immediate 
destruction ; — from becoming at this moment, to the world, as 
a thing that had neyer been* 
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TO 

SIB GEOBGE HOWLAND BEAUMONT, BABT. 

Mt dear Sib Qeorqe, 

Accept my thanks for the permission given me to 
dedicate these Volumes to you. In addition to a lively pleasure 
derived from general considerations, I feel a particular satisfac- 
tion ; for, by inscribing these Poems with your Name, I seem to 
myself in some degree to repay, by an appropriate honour, the 
great obligation which I owe to one part of the CoUectioii — atf 
having been tiie means of first making us personally known to 
each other. Upon much of the rettuunder, also, you have fi 
peculiar claim, — ^for some of the best pieces were composed 
under the shade of your own groves, upon the classic ground of 
Coleorton ; where I was animated by the recollection of those 
illustrious Poets of your name and fiimily, who were bom in 
that neighbourhood ; and, we may be assured, did not wander 
with indifference by the dashing stream of Grace Dieu, and 
among the rocks that diversify the forest of Chamwood.— Nor 

TOL. YL 
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is there any one to whom sucli parts of tbis Collection as luiTe. 
been inspired or coloured by the beautiful Country from which 
I now address you, could be presented with more propriety than 
to yourself— to whom it has suggested so many admirablepio- 
turea. Early in life, the sublimity and beauty of this region 
excited your admiration ; and I know that you are bound to it 
in mind by a still strengthening attachment. 

Wishing and hoping that this Work, with the embellishments 
U has received from your pencil,* may survive as a lasting 
memorial of a friendship, which I reckon itoong the blessings 
of my lifoi 

I have the honour to be. 

My dear Sir Qeoi*ge, 
Tours most affectionately and faitbfuUy, 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Rtimil Mount, WnTMoaxLAnD^ 
r^krmrf 1. 1815. 



PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1815. 



Thk powers requisite for the production of poetry are : first, 
those of Observation and Description, — i.e., the ability to 
observe with accuracy things as they are in themselves, and 
with fidelity to describe them, unmodified by any passion or 
feeling existing in the mind of the describer : whether the 
things depicted be actually present to the senses, or have a 
place only in the memory. This power, though indispensable 
to a Poet, is one which he employs only in submission to neces- 
sity, and never for a continuance of time : as its exercise 
supposes all the higher qualities of the mind to be passive and 

* The state of the plates has, for some time, not allowed them to be 
repeated. 
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in a state of subjection to external objects, much in the same 
way as a translator or engraver ought to be to his original. 
2ndly, Sensibility, — which, the more exquisite it is, the wider 
will be the range of a poet's perceptions ; and the more will he 
be incited to observe objects, both as they exist in themselves 
and as re-acted upon by his own mind. (The distinction be- 
tween poetic and himian sensibility has been marked in the 
character of the Poet delineated in the original preface.) 3dly, 
Reflection, — which makes the Poet acquainted with the value 
of actions, images, thoughts, and feelings ; and assists the sensi- 
bility in perceiving their connection with each other. 4thly, 
Imagination and Fancy, — to modify, to create, and to associate. 
5thly, Invention, — ^by which characters are composed out of 
materials supplied by observation ; whether of the Poet's own 
heart and mind, or of external life and nature; and such inci- 
dents and situations produced as are most impressive to the 
imagination, and most fitted to do justice to the characters, 
sentiments, and passions, which the Poet undertakes to illus- 
trate. And, lastly. Judgment, — ^to decide how and where, and 
in what degree, each of these faculties ought to be exerted ; so 
that the less shall not be sacrificed to the greater; nor the 
greater, alighting the less, arrogate, to its own injury, more than 
its due. By judgment, also, is determined what are the laws and 
appropriate graces of every species of composition*. 

The materials of Poetry, by these powers collected and pro- 
duced, are cast, by means of various moulds, into divers forms. 
The moulds may be enumerated, and the forms specified, in the 
following order. 1st, The Narrative, — ^including the Epopoeia, 
the Historic Poem, the Tale, the Romance, the Mock-heroic, 
and, if the spirit of Homer will tolerate such neighbourhood, 
that dear production of our days, the metrical NoveL Of this 

* As sensibility to harmony of numbers, and the power of producing it, 
are invariably attendants upon the fiekculties above specified, nothiu^\A:^ 
been said upon those requisites. 
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Clm^ tbe distiiigaisbing mark i% that tbe Narrator, howerer 
liberally bia speaking agents be introdnoed, is bimself the 8ouro0 
from wbicb every tbing primarily flowSw Epic Poets, in order 
that tbeir mode of composition may accord with the elevation of 
their subject, represent themselves as siwfing from the insfMra* 
tion of the Muse, ' Arma virumque eanof but this is a fiction, 
in modem times, of slight value : the Iliad or the Paradise Lost 
would gain little in our estimation by being ebanted. The otber 
poets wbo belong to this class are commonly content to tdL 
their tale ; — so that of the whole it may be affirmed that th^ 
neither require nor reject the accompaniment of music 

2ndly, Tbe Dramatic, — consisting of Tragedy, Historic Drama^ 
Comedy, and Masque, in which the poet does not appear at all 
in hii own person, and where the whole action is carried on by 
ipeech and dialogue of the agents ; music being admitted only 
Incidentally and rarely. The Opera may be placed hers, 
inasmuch as it proceeds by dialogue ; though depending^ to the 
degree that it does, upon music, it has a strong claim to be 
ranked with the lyrical. The characteristic and impassioned 
Epistle, of which Ovid and Pope have given examples, con- 
sidered as a species of monodrama, may, without impropriety, 
bo placed in this class. 

Srdly, The Lyrical — containing, the Hymn, the Ode, the 
Elegy, the Song, and the Ballad ; in all which, for the pro- 
duction of their full effect, an accompaniment of music is 
indispensable. 

4thly, The Idyllium, — descriptive chiefly either of the pro- 
cesses and appearances of external nature, as the Seasons of 
Thomson; or of characters, manners, and sentiments, as are 
Shenstone's Schoolmistress, The Cotter's Saturday Night of 
fBums, the Twa Dogs of the same Author ; or of these in con- 
Ijunction with the appearances of Nature, as most of the pieces 
'of Theocritus, the Allegro and Penseroso of Milton, Beattie's 
iMinstrel, Goldsmith's Deserted Village. The Epitaph^ the 
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Inscription, the Sonnet, most of tlie epistles of poets writing in 
their own persons, and all loco-desoriptiye poetry, belong to 
this class. 

5thly, Didactic, — the principal object of which is direct in* 
struction ; as the Poem of Lucretius, the Georgics of Vit^gil^ The 
Fleece of Dyer, Mason's English Garden, &c» 

And, lastly, philosophical Satire, like that of Horace and 
Juvenal ; personal and occasional Satire rarely comprehending 
sufficient of the general in the individual to be dignified with 
the name of poetry. 

Out of the three last has been constructed a composite order, 
of which Young's Night Thoughts, and Cowper*s Task, are 
excellent examples. 

It is deducible from the above, that poems, apparently mis- 
cellaneous, may with propriety be arranged either with reference 
to the powers of mind predomincmt in the production of them ; 
or to the mould in which they are cast; or, lastly, to the sub- 
jects to which they relate. From each of these considerations, 
the following Poems have been divided into classes ; which, that 
the work may more obviously correspond with the course of 
human life, and for the sake of exhibiting in it the three 
requisites of a legitimate whole, a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, have been also arranged, as far as it was possible, according 
to an order of time, commencing with Childhood, and termi- 
nating with Old Age, Death, and Immortality. My guiding 
wish was, that the small pieces of which these volumes consist, 
thus discriminated, might be regarded under a two-fold view ; 
as composing an entire work within themselves, and as adjuncts 
to the philosophical Poem, " The Recluse." This arrangement 
has long presented itself habitually to my own mind. Never- 
theless, I should have preferred to scatter the contents of these 
volumes at random, if I had been persuaded that, by the plan 
adopted, any thing material would be taken from the natural 
effect of the pieces, individually, on the mind of the unreflecting 
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Reader. I trust there is a sufficient ymetj in each class to 
prevent this; while, for him who reads with reflection, the 
arrangement will serve as a commentary unoetentatiously 
directing his attention to my purposes, both particular and 
general But, as I wish to guard against the possibility of 
misleading by this classification, it is proper first to remind the 
Beader, that certain poems are placed according to the poweiB 
of mind, in the Author^s conception, predominant in the pro- 
duction of them; predominant, which implies the exertion of 
other faculties in less degree. Where there is more imagination 
than fancy in a poem, it is placed under the head of imagina- 
tion, and vice vend. Both the above classes might without 
impropriety have been enlarged from that consisting of 
"Poems founded on the Affections ;'* as might this latter from 
those, and from the class "proceeding from Sentiment and 
Reflection." The most striking characteristics of each pieces 
mutual illustration^ variety, and proportion, have governed me 
throughout. 

None of the other Classes, except those of Fancy and Imagina- 
tion, require any particular notice. But a remark of general 
application may be made. All Poets, except the dramatic, have 
been in the practice of feigning that their works were composed 
to the music of the harp or lyre : with what degree of affectation 
this has been done in modern times, I leave to the judicious to 
determine. For my own part, I have not been disposed to 
violate probability so far, or to make such a large demand upon 
the Reader's charity. Some of these pieces are essentially 
lyrical ; and, therefore, cannot have their due force without a 
supposed musical accompaniment; but, in much the greatest 
part, as a substitute for the classic lyre or romantic harp, I 
require nothing more than an animated or impassioned reci- 
tation, adapted to the subject. Poems, however humble in 
their kind, if they be good in that kind, cannot read themselves; 
the law of long &^\\a^A« asi^ ^Vxqx^ xsix^&t uot be so inflexible,— 
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the letter of metre must not be bo impassive to the spirit of 
versification, — as to deprive the Reader of all voluntary power 
to modulate, in subordination to the sense, the music of the 
poem;->-in the same manner as his mind is left at libeHy, and 
even summoned, to act upon its thoughts and images. But, 
though the accompaniment of a musical instrument be fre- 
quently dispensed with, the true Poet does not therefore abandon 
his privilege distinct from that of the mere Froseman; 

' He murmurs near the nmniug brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.' 

■ 

Let us come now to the consideration of the words Fancy 
and Imagination, as employed in the classification of the 
following Poems. 'A man,' says an intelligent author, 'has 
imagination in proportion as he can distinctly copy in idea 
the impressions of sense : it is the faculty which images within 
the mind the phenomena of sensation. A man has fancy in 
proportion as he can call up, connect, or associate, at pleasure, 
those internal images {<f>ajnd(€iy is to cause to appear) so as to 
complete ideal representations of absent objects. Imagination 
is the power of depicting, and fancy of evoking and combining. 
The imagination is formed by patient observation ; the fancy by 
a voluntary activity in shifting the scenery of the mind. The 
more accurate the imagination, the more safely may a painter, 
or a poet, undertake a delineation, or a description, without the 
presence of the objects to be characterised. The more versatile 
the fancy, the more original and 8t]:iking will be the decorations 
produced.' — British Symmyms discriminatedf hy W, Taylor, 

Is not this as if a man should undertake to supply an account 
of a building, and be so intent upon what he had discovered of 
the foundation, as to conclude his task without once looking up 
at the superstructure 1 Here, as in other instances throughout 
the volume, the judicious Author's mind is enthitdled by 
Etymology ; he takes up the ori^nal "??otd %a \3^ ^\^^ «sA. 
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eflcorty and too often does not perceive bow soon he becomes its 
prisoner, without liberty to tread in any path but that to whidi 
it confines him. It is not easy to find out how imatginatiiMi, 
thus explained, differs from distinct remembrance of images; or 
fimcy from quick and yivid recollection of them : eadi is 
nothing more than a mode of memory. If the two words bear 
the above meaning, and no other, what term is left to designate 
that faculty of which the Poet is ' all compact ;' he whose eye 
glances from earth to heaven, whose spiritual attributes body 
forth what his pen is prompt in turning to shape ; or what is 
left to characterise Fancy, as insinuating herself into the heart 
of objects with creative activity 1 — Imagination, in the sense of 
the word as giving title to a class of the following Poems, has 
no reference to images that are merely a faithful copy, existing 
in the mind, of absent external objects ; but is a word of higher 
import, denoting operations of tbe mind upon those objects, and 
processes of creation or of composition, governed by certain 
fixed laws. I proceed to illustrate my meaning by instances. 
A pan ot hangs from the wires of his cage by his beak or by his 
claws ; or a monkey from the bough of a tree by his paws of 
his tail. Each creature does so literally and actually. In tha 
first Eclogue of Virgil, the shepherd, thinking of the time when 
he is to take leave of his farm, thus addresses his goats : — > 

* Non ego vos posthac viridi projectus in antro 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo.' 

-'halfway down 



Bangs one who gathers samphire,* 

18 the well-known expression of Shakspeare, delineating an 
ordinary image upon the cliffs of Dover. In these two in- 
stances is a slight exertion of the faculty which I denominate 
imagination, in the use of one word : neither the goats nor the 
samphire-gatherer do literally hang, as does the parrot or the 
monkey j but, "^xeaenXAxi^ \.q \JbLa «.^Ti&'i^ %R»\sia\k\.u^ of such an 
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appearance, the mind in its activity, for its own gratification, 
contem plates tbem as hanging. 

' As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs iu the clouds, by equinoctial windfl 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Teruate or Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs ; they on the trailing flood 
Through the wide Ethiopian to the Cape 
Ply, stemming nightly toward the Pole : so seemed 
Far off the flying Fiend. 

Here is the full strength of the imagination involved in the 
word kangSf and exerted upon the whole image : First, the fleet, 
an aggregate of many ships, is represented as one mighty per* 
son, whose track, we know and feel, is upon the waters ; but, 
taking advantage of its appearance to the senses, the Poet dares 
to represent it as hanging in the clouds, both for the gratification 
of the mind in contemplating the image itself, and in reference 
to the motion and appearance of the sublime objects to which 
it is compared. 

From impressions of sight we will pass to those of sound ; 
which, as they must necessarily be of a less definite characteri 
shall be selected from these volumes : 

* Over his own sweet voice the Stock-dove hrood»^ 

of the same bird, 

' His voice was Jwried among trees. 
Yet to be come at by the breeze ; ' 

' O, Cuckoo ! shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice f 

The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well imitating the note 
of the bird; but, by the intervention of the metaphor hroodi^ 
the affections are called in by the imagination to assist ia 
marking the manner in which the bird reiterates and prolongs 
her soft note, as if herself delighting to liateu V^ V\>) «x^^ '^'^ 



ef m itffl «ad <iuWt Mtkfa<itinn> Kke that wfaJA ay 
W w^ipowii iMip«nbl« fktm Um oontiBiioiM innrw of 
•Wm ToiM WM bated amons ^nwi' ^ 
«k« lof* of wrfaiiiw hj which thii Bizd is ^hU,* 
sli Boto M Boi pwtekiiig of th« duill ind 
ud tk«nibi« moM aadl j dMdenad liy tb« iiftgr* 
■had*; jtl a Boto ao paenliar and withal ao pliMJnft 
that tha bTMaa. giflad with thai Wia of tha aound which Ihi 
Fm* ImK P«Mtfalai tha ihadai inwhioh ift k eetombad, Mii 
Uto Iha aar of Iha liatoMC. 



•BMllIedlthMBbd. 
OrWii 




Thicaoaciw iat a n of iU aD rharantiricm thn ■aamlin iiWijiWj 
•flhaviaicaof Iha eo^oo^ aad diqptMMaaa tha cteatara ahMft 
af a catyotaal initaanc ; Iha LnaginatiQii baiqg tamptad to Oh 
aaa r ti oB of bar powar hj a conacioiiwfi in tha maniofy thrt 
Iha CQckoo it ahnort p tn^ taa lly heard throu^oiit tha acaaai 
of fprxp. but Mldom becomes an object of ngfat. 

Thu» fir of images indepeodent of each other, and immediitely 
endowed bj the mind with properties that do not inhara in 
theai, upon an incitement from properties and qualities the 
«xwteu<« of which it inherent and obviontL These prooeflses of 
ima^rination ar» carried on either by conferring additional pio- 
pertie* upon an object, or abttimcting from it soma of thosa 
which it actually poesesMt^ and thus enabling it to ra«ct iqpon 
the miud wUdh hath performed tha prooeas^ liko a new 
aai»teuce. 

1 past Anom the Imagination acting upon an individoal imsge 
to a contideration of the same faculty employed upon imsgea in 
a «oi\j unction by which they modify each other. Tha Reader 
has already had a fine instance before him in the paassge quoted 
frott Vii^t where the apparently perilous situation of tha 
fOiJl^ hanging upon tha shaggy pcedpioe, ia contrssted with tiiat 
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of the shepherd contemplating it from the seclusion of the 
cavem in which he lies stretched at ease and in security. 
Take these images separately, and how unaffecting the picture 
compared with that produced hy their being thus connected 
ndth, and opposed to, each other ! 

' As a huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence. 
Wonder to all who do the same espy 
By what means it could thither com^ and whenoe. 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense, 
like a sea-beast crawled forth, which on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sim himselfl 

Such seemed this Man ; not all alive or dead 
Nor aU asleep, in his extreme old age. 

Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood. 

That heareth not the loud winds when they call. 

And moveth altogether if it move at alL' 

In these images, the conferring, the abstracting, and the modify* 
ing powers of the Imagination, immediately and niediately 
acting, are all brought into conjunction. The stone is endowed 
with something of the power of life to approximate it to the 
sea-beast; and the sea-beast stripped of some of its vital 
qualities to assimilate it to the stone ; which intermediate image 
is thus treated for the purpose of bringing the original image, 
that of the stone, to a nearer resemblance to the figure and 
condition of the aged Man ; who is divested of so much of the 
indications of life and motion as to bring him to the point where 
the two objects unite and coalesce in just compoifBOn. After 
what has been said, the image of the cloud need not be com- 
mented upon. 

Thus far of an endowing or modifying power : but the 
Imagination also shapes and creates; and how ? By innumerable 
processes ; and in none does it more delight than in that of 
consolidating numbers into unity, and dissolving and separating 
unity into number, — alternations proceeding from, and gpve\:vA'6^ 



V » «i"^::a# c<eB9c:oGaM« of the tool in her own mightymd 

•:= urt L-ae >?»«. »«<^ to tba pMBiig« alreadj cited fit* 

Xlr^n. W^irftt th* compMt Fleet, as one Penon, his Im 

ia:ri>->v-^! 5«:I:ar ^m Beo^alaL* 'Thej,' ie. the «meroliiiite,' 

?KT--Kt: i: ti* ltf«t rwolred into a mnltitade of glupa,'iJj' 

tie^ •- ;n^ T.':.ir-Li i* extnmium of the earth : *So' (refer 

r:^: V •- »ri JLi* in t!ie commencement) 'aeemedtlw 

t ■ If r " • :i* u=Aie o{ hm Fenon acting to i«combine tlia 

» ;.*-i \- .'.' <i ?• iaw on« body.— the point from wbich thfl 

,v.a •*.*-•= wz .'OS. 'SoaMm«d,' and to whom seemed? To 

•^.. :.',- : - ITa* wio iiourei the poem, to the eye of the 

r v: . t: : ■. »a : x* :2sAr -*f the Bailer, present at one moment 

n 1'.* %' . T:; -jaa. *ad the next in the solitudes, then first 

V'4m I «;<'3. .*f :he ia5inial re^ons ! 

Twiv u-v-t :i 9 =t-^rr P.>et— tpeaking of the Keesiah gofaj 
i'ci ?-• .•\ c' '^'.-zi i^iiTtfs the rehelUoas angel^ 



' « ..: va: .*r ::cc liiovimzi tlxcaand Saints 
J. .:»... .-.-::.»; jr .iT ^-i ^aiu:.^ aaoae.'— 

•N^ -. . :.. . ■ Ni ..^ v. i the Person of the Messiah hinuelf, 
\>j » ' •^- f ■. r—r^i iz tie splendoor of that indefinite 

A* : ,• • ■ c .-vm:! >.*« :o a«4 this sabject further than to 

Otn'* v..-* ^,5 urvvx th* rn^sent Volumes, and especially 

^•v'.' .'.»«* ,-:.*-5^/a o: :h*=i, I shall spare myself and the Reader 

^>>^ ^:^v; '\# of vva*:i*ria^ the Ima^jiation as it deals with 

iV'iVv'" ^ ^r! s*?r.ti=ion:5. as it rectiUses the composition of 

Ai^Hv-^'fH. 4 vl dotertnines the coarse of actions : I will not 

^v**.xwr i: v^r^'.^-TV than I hare aliva ir done by implication) as 

iKit ^*wv^r which, in the langruase of one of my most esteemed 

|PH*<nK * dr*w« all things to one ; which m.ikes things animate 

^ i«lattittla^^ beings with their attributes, subjects with their 
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accessaries, take one colour and serve to one effect*.' The 
grand store-houses of enthusiastic and meditative Imagina* 
tion, of poetical, as contradistinguished from human and 
dramatic Imagination, Mre the prophetic and lyrical parts of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the works of Milton ; to which I cannot 
forbear to add those of Spenser. I select these writers in pre- 
ference to those of ancient Greece and Rome, because the 
anthropomorphitism of the Pagan religion subjected the minds 
of the greatest poets in those coimtries too much to the bondage 
of definite form; from which the Hebrews yreee preserved by 
th^ abhorrence of idolatry. This abhorrence was almost ai 
strong in our great epic Poet, both from circumstances of his 
life, and from the constitution of his mind. However imbued 
the surface might be with classical literature, he was a Hebrew 
in soul; and all things tended in him towards the sublime. 
Spenser, of a gentler nature, maintsdned his freedom by aid 
of his allegorical spirit, at one time inciting him to create 
persons out of abstractions ; and, at another, by a superior effort 
of genius, to give the universality and permanence of abstrac- 
tions to his human beings, by means of attributes and emblems 
that belong to the highest moral truths and the purest sen8»> 
tions,-— of which his charaeter of Una is a glorious example. 
Of the human and dramatic Imagination the works of Shakspeane 
are an inexhaustible source. 

* I tax not you, y« Elements, with unkiadiiMS, 
I never gave you kingdoma, call'd you Dautgbters I' 

And if, bearing in mind the many Poets distinguished by 
this prime quality, whose names I omit to mention ; yet justified 
by recollection of the insults which the ignorant, the incapable, 
and the presumptuous, have heaped upon these and my other 
writings, I may be permitted to anticipate the judgment of 
posterity upon myself, I shall declare (censurable, I grant, if the 

* Charles Lamb upon the genius of Hoq;;!vx\2qu 
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notoriety of the fact above stated does not justify me) tliat I 
liaTe given in these imfavourable times, evidence of exertions 
of this faculty upon its worthiest objects, the external universe, 
the moral and religious sentiments of Man, his natural affections^ 
and his acquired passions; which have the same ennobling 
tendency as the productions of men, in this kind, worthy to bo 
holden in undying remembrance. 

To the mode in which Fancy has already been characterised 
as the power of evoking and combining, or, as my friend 
Mr. Coleridge has styled it, 'the aggregative and associative 
power,' my objection is only that the definition is too general 
To aggregate and to associate, to evoke and to combine, belong as 
well to the Imagination as to the Fancy ; but either the materials 
evoked and combined are different ; or they are brought 
together under a different law, and for a different purpose 
Fancy does not require that the materials which she makes use 
of should be susceptible of change in their constitution, from 
her touch ; and, where they admit of modification, it is enough 
for her purpose if it be slight, limited, and evanescent. Directly 
the reverse of these, are the desires and demands of the 
Imagination. She recoils from every thing but the plastic, the 
pliant, and the indefinite. She leaves it to Fancy to describe 
Queen Mab as coming, 

' In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of an alderman.' 

Having to speak of stature, she does not tell you that her 
gigantic Angel was as tall as Pompey's Pillar ; much less that 
he was twelve cubits, or twelve hundred cubits high ; or that 
his dimensions equalled those of Teneriffe or Atlas ; — because 
these, and if they were a million times as high it would be the 
same, are bounded : The expression is, * His stature reached the 
sky !' the illimitable firmament ! — When the Imagination frames 
a comparison, i£ it doe^ n.Q^ ^tvvkA on the first presentation, a 
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sense of the truth of the likeness, from the moment that it is 
perceived, grows — and continues to grow — ^upon the mind ; the 
resemblance depending less upon outline of form and feature, 
than upon expression and effect; less upon casual and out- 
standing, than upon inherent and internal, properties : more- 
over, the images invariably modify each other. — The law under 
which the processes of Fancy are carried on is as capricious as 
the accidents of things, and the effects are surprising, playful, 
ludicrous, amusing, tender, or pathetic, as the objects happen 
to be appositely produced or fortunately combined. Fancy 
depends upon the rapidity and profusion with which she 
scatters her thoughts and images ; trusting that their number, 
and the felicity with which they are linked together, will make 
amends for the want of individual value : or she prides herseli 
upon the curious subtilty and the successful elaboration with 
which she can detect their lurking affinities. If she can 
win you over to her purpose, and impart to you her feelings, 
she cares not how unstable or transitory may be her influence, 
knowing that it will not be out of her power to resume it upon 
an apt occasion. But the Imagination is conscious of an in- 
destructible dominion ; — the Soul may fall away from it, not 
being able to sustain its grandeur; but, if once felt and acknow- 
ledged, by no act of any other faculty of the mind can it be 
relaxed, impaired, or diminished. — Fancy is given to quickon 
and to beguile the temporal part of our nature, Imagination to 
incite and to support the eternal. — ^Yet is it not the less true 
that Fancy, as she is an active, is also, under her own laws and 
in her own spirit, a creative faculty. In what manner Fancy 
ambitiously aims at a rivalship with Imagination, and Imagina- 
tion stoops to work with the materials of Fancy, might be 
illustrated from the compositions of all eloquent writers, whether 
in prose or verse ; and chiefly from those of our own Country. 
Scarcely a page of the impassioned parts of Bishop Taylor's 
Works can be opened that shall not afford examples. — BAC^c^ra^s^ 
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the Reader to those inestimable yoltimes, I will oontent mys^ 
with placing a conceit (ascribed to Lord Chesterfield) in contrast 
with a iMtaaage from the Paradise Lost :-^ 

' The dews of the erening most earefltUy shnn, 
Thej are the tears of the sky for the loos of the son.' 

After the transgression of Adam, Milton, with other appearanoM 
of (sympathising Natore, thos marks the immediate ooneeqiieDOdy 

* Sky lowered, and, muttering thtmder, some sad drops 
Wept at oomf^tion of Um mortal sin.' 

The asBooiatinglink is the same in each instance : Dew and rain, 
not distingmshable from the liquid substance of tears, are 
employed as indications of sorrow. A flash of surprise is the 
effect in the former case ; a flash of surprise, and nothing more ; 
for the nature of things does not sustain the combination. In 
the latter, the effects from the act, of which there is this 
immediate consequence and visible sign, are so momentous, that 
the mind acknowledges the justice and reasonableness of the 
sympathy in nature bo manifested ; and the sky weeps drops of 
water as if with human eyes, as ' Earth had before trembled 
from her entrails, and Nature given a second groan.' 

Finally, I will refer to Cotton's "Ode upon Winter," an 
admirable composition, though stained with some peculiarities 
of the age in which he lived, for a general illustration of the 
characteristics of Fancy. The middle part of this ode contains 
a most lively description of the entrance of "Winter, with his 
retinue, as *A palsied king,* and yet a military monarch, — 
advancing for conquest with his army ; the several bodies of 
which, and their arms and equipments, are described with a 
rapidity of detail, and a profusion of fanciful comparisons, which 
indicate on the part of the poet extreme activity of intellect, 
and a correspondent hurry of delightful feeling. Winter retires 
from the foe into his fortress, where 
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tiiquor tfasfe will the aidg» tioadntidB 
Should FkcOnm ne'er refute i 



Though myself a water-drittkef, I ciafmet ti^Bvit the pleasure of 

transcribing what feUowSy a0 aa instance still more happy of 

Fancy employed in the treatment of feelhig than, in its 

preceding passages, the Poem supj^s of her management of 

forms. 

' ' Tis that, that gives the poet rage» 
And thaws the gelly'd blood of age ; 
Matores the yotmg, restotes the ok^ 
And makes the fainting ooward bold. 

It lays the careful head to rest. 
Calms palpitations in the breast, 
Benders oxor tt^ejaC mtsforttme sweet ; 
• ••••• 

Then let the dhlH 8h«eto blo#. 
And giixl us round with hills of snow. 
Or else go whistle to the shore, 
And mi^e the hoSow mountains roar, 

Wbflst we together jo^t sit 
CmreleeM, tAd erowAed with- nirfb and wit^ 
Where, though bleak winds confine us home. 
Our fancies round the world shall roam. 

Well thhik of all the Friends we know. 
And drink to alt WorCh drinking to ; 
Whe» having drunk aA thtne and mine^ 
We rather shall want healths than wine. 

But where Priettifa feff tts, well supply 
Our friendshipft with oor eharity ; 
Hen that remote in sorrows live, 
Shall by our lusty brimmers thri'^Ok 

Well drink the wanting into wealth, 
Aad those that languish into health, 
th» aflUeted into Joy ; th' opprett 
Into secarity and rest. 

The wtntChy ia disgrace shall find 
Favour return again more kind. 
And in restraint who stifled lie^ 
dhaUlMte llhe air of liberty. 

TOIh Yi; "b ^ 



«ot 



TW btmT* alan trtomph in 
Tb« Wvan shAU haTt m 

Ami th« a«si«ct«d Po«t» b«js. 



Thuft tb«II gar holtbi do othan good, 
W^tlat wt ounelTM do ftll w« would ; 
Fvw. fSMd from •nrr «nd from oars, 
W^M wuU v« b« bat what wo «r»t 



W^ML I tafe* down to write tliis Pre&ee, it was my intention 
W baT« nud* it oMrt comprehensire ; but, thiiiVtTig thftt I 
•n^i imth«r v> ApoIcfiM for detaining the reader so lon^ I will 
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l!c the preeent rolume, as in thoee that haye preceded it, the 
nM^l<i>r wiV. !:.ivo fouu^l vxv.wj:onA!lT opinions expressed upon the 
ivurjo of P'.iMio AtfAirj. aaA feelings given vent to as national 
iutorwU e\v*::evl tlieiu. Siaoe uotliing, I trust, has been uttered 
but Lu tlu' *vlrit of redeo:ive patriotism, those notices are left 
to provluee tV.oir owu edfeet ; but, among the many objects of 
^uenil vvuv-eru. aiul the changes going forward, which I have 
glaiivvvl At iu verse, aru some especially affecting the lower 
orvlew of »vK*ioty : in reference to these, I wish here to add a 
fcw worxU in pl^iin prose. 

Were I ovniscious of being able to do justice to those important 
topic*, I might avail myself of the periodical press for offering 
anonymously my thoughts, such as they are, to the world ; but I 
fool that iu prociunng attention, they may derive some advantage, 
however small, from my name, in addition to that of being pre- 
eentevl iu a less fugitive shape. It is also not impossible tiiat 
the state of mind which some of the foregoing poems may have 
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produced in the reader, will dispose him to receive more readily 
the impression which I desire to make^ and to admit the con- 
clusions I would establish. 

I. The first thing that presses upon my attention is the Poor* 
Law Amendment Act. I am aware of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the subject, and the unwearied attention which it haSx 
received from men of far wider experience than my own; 
yet I cannot forbear touching upon one point of it, and to\ 
this I will confine myself, though not insensible to the objection^ 
which may reasonably be brought against treating a portion of 
this, or any other, great scheme of civil polity separately fix)m; 
the whole. The point to which I wish to draw the reader's 
attention is, that cUl persons who cannot find employment, or 
procure wages sufficient to support the body in health and 
strength, are entitled to a maintenance by law. 

This dictate of humanity is acknowledged in the Heport of the 
Commissioners : but is there not room for apprehension that 
some of the regulations of the new act have a tendency to render 
the principle nugatory by difficulties thrown in the way o€ 
applying it ? If this be so, persons will not be wanting to show 
it, by examining the provisions of the act in detail, — an attempt 
which would be quite out of place here ; but it will not, there- 
fore, be deemed unbecoming in one who fears that the prudenc^ 
of the head may, in framing some of those provisions, have sup- 
planted the wisdom of the heart, to enforce a principle which 
cannot be violated without infringing upon one of the most 
precious rights of the English people, and opposing one of the 
most sacred claims of civilised humanity. 

There can be no greater error, in this department of legis* 
lation, than the belief that this principle does by necessity 
operate for the degradation of those who claim, or are so circum- 
stanced as to make it likely they may claim^ through laws 
founded upon it, relief or assistance. The direct contrary is the 

dd2 
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tmth : it may be tmanswerablj mainiamed that its tend^icj m 
to raise, not to depress ; bj stampiiig a value upon hfe, wbieh 
can belong to it only where the laws have plaeed men who ax6 
willing to work, and yet cannot find employment^ above the 
necessity of looking for protection against hunger and other 
natural evils, either to individual and casual charity, to despair 
and death, or to the breach of law by theft^ or riolence. 

And here, as, in the Report of the Commissioners, the fan> 
damental principle has been recognised, J am not at isBue with 
them any fiirther than I am compelled to belieye that their 
'remedial measures ' obstruct the appHoation <^ it more than the 
interests of society require. 

And, calling to mind the doctrines of political economy which 
are now prevalent, I cannot forbear to enforce the justice of the 
principle, and to insist upon its sahitary operation. 

And first for its justice : If sel^preservation be the first law 
of our nature, would not every one in a state of nature be 
morally justified in taking to himself that whioh is indispensablo 
to such preservation, where, by so doing, he would not rob 
another of that which might be equally indispensable to hia Re- 
servation ? And if the value of life be regarded in a right point 
of view, may it not be questioned whether this r^ht of pre- 
serving life, at any exp^ise short of endangering the life of 
another, does not survive man*s entering into the social state ; 
whether this right can be surrendered or forfeited, except when 
It opposes the divine law, upon any supposition of a social com- 
pact, or of any convention for the protection of mere rights oi 
property? 

But, if it be not safe to touch the abstract question of man's 
right in a social state to help himself even in the last extremity, 
may we not still contend for the duty of a christian government, 
standing in loco parentis towards all its subjects,, to make such 
effectual provision, that no one shall be in danger of perishing 
either through the neglect or harshness of its legislation 1 Or, 
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.waiving tlusf, is it not indisputable that the claim of the atate to 
the allegiance, inyolvea the protection, of the subject? And, 
as all rights in one party impose a correlative duty upon 
another, it follows that the right of the state to require the ser- 
vices of its members, even to the jeoparding of their lives in the 
common defence, establishes a right in the people (not to be 
gainsaid by utilitarians and economists) to public support when, 
from any cause, they may be unable to support themselves. 

Let us now consider the salutary and benign operation of this 
principlOi Here we must have recourse to elementary feelings 
of human nature, and to truths which from their very obvious*- 
ness are apt to be slighted, till they are forced upon our notice 
by our own sufiferings or those of others. In the Paradise Lost, 
Milton represents Adam, after the Fall, as exclaiming, in the 
anguish of his soul— 

* Bid I reqitestThee, Itaker, from my day 
To mould me man ; did I solicit Thee 
From darkness to promote me ? 

Mywill 

Concurred not to my being.' 

Under how many various pressures of misery have men been 
driven thus, in a strain touching upon impiety, to expostulate 
with the Creator ! and under few so afflictive as when the 
Bource and origin of earthly existence have been brought back 
to the mind by its impending close in the pangs of destitution* 
But as long as, in our legislation, due weight shall be given to 
this principle, no man will be forced to bewail the gift of life in 
hopeless want of the necessaries of life. 

Englishmen have, therefore, by the progress of civilisation 
among them, been placed in circumstances more £ivourable to 
piety and resignation to the divine will, than the inhabitants of 
other countries, where a like provision has not been established. 
And as Providence, in this care of our countrymen, acts through a 
human medium^ the objects of that care muat^ia^^^ \sss!akwt^ 
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be more inclined towards a grateful love of their fellow-meiL 
Thus, also, do stronger ties attach the people to their country, 
whether while thej tread its soil, or, at a distance, think of their 
native land as an indulgent parent, to whose arms^ even they 
who have heen imprudent and imdeserving may, like the pro- 
digal son, betake themselves, without fear of being rejected. 

Such Ib the view of the case that would first present itself 
to a reflective mind; and it is in vain to show, by appeals 
to experience, in contrast with this view, that provisions founded 
npon the principle have promoted profaneness of life, and dis* 
positions the reverse of philanthropic, by spreading idleness, 
selfishness, and rapacity : fbr these evils have arisen, not as an 
inevitable consequence of the principle, but for want of judg> 
ment in framing laws based upon it ; and, above all, from faults 
in the mode of administering the law. The mischief that has 
grown to such a height from granting relief in cases where 
proper vigilance would have shown that it was not required, or 
in bestowing it in imdue measure, will be urged by no truly 
enlightened statesman, as a sufficient reason for banishing the 
principle itself from legislation. 

Let us recur to the miserable states of consciousness that it 
precludes. 

There is a story told, by a traveller in Spain, of a female who, 
by a sudden shock of domestic calamity, was driven out of her 
senses, and ever after looked up incessantly to the sky, feeling 
that her fellow-creatures could do nothing for her relief. Can 
there be Englishmen who, with a good end in view, would, upon 
system, expose their brother Englishmen to a like necessity of 
looking upwards only ; or downwards to the earth, after it shall 
contain no spot where the destitute can demand, by civil right, 
what by right of nature they are entitled to ? 

Suppose the objects of our sympathy not sunk into this blank 
despair, but wandering about as strangers in streets and ways, 
with the hope of succour from casual charity ; what have we 
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guned by such a change of scene? Woful is the condition of 
the famished Northern Indian, dependent, among winter snows, 
upon the chance-passage of a herd of deer, from which one, if 
brought down by his rifle-gun, may be made the means of keeping 
him and his companions aJiye. As miserable is that of some savage 
Islander, who, when the land has ceased to afford him suste- 
nance, watches for food which the waves may oast up, or in Ysini 
endeayours to extract it from the inexplorable deep. But 
neither of these is in a state of wretchedness comparable to that, 
which is so often endured in civilised society : multitudes, in 
all ages^ have known it, of whom may be said : — 

* Homeless, near a thousand homes they stood. 
And near a thousand tables pined, and wanted food.' 

Justly might I be accused of wasting time in an uncalled-for 
attempt to excite the feelings of the reader, if systems of poli- 
tical economy, widely spread, did not impugn the principle, and 
if the safeguards against such extremities were left unimpaired^ 
It is broadly asserted by many, that every man who endeavours 
to find work, may find it : were this assertion capable of being 
verified, there still would remain a question, what kind of work« 
and how far may the labourer be fit for it 1 For if sedentary 
work is to be exchanged for standing ; and some light and nice 
exercise of the fingers, to which an artisan has been accustomed 
all his life, for severe labour of the arms; the best efforts 
would turn to little account, and occasion would be given 
for the imthinking and the unfeeling unwarrantably to re- 
proach those who are put upon such employment, as idle, 
froward, and unworthy of relief, either by law or in any other 
way 1 Were this statement correct, there would indeed be an 
end of the argument, the principle here maintained would be 
superseded. But, alas I it is far otherwise. That principle^ 
applicable to the benefit of all countries, is indispensable for 
England, upon whose coast families are perpetually deprived of 
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Ik«irmn^b7dlipwn^aiid wlioreljirg«mifiNMiof m«Baft 
90 UftUa to be -tiirown out of tl^eir ovdiiuuy moans of gMuiiig 
VrMd, by chADges m eo mm e r caal iatorcounM, fubjaot mainlj « 
mMj to the will of foragn powers; bj new di«ooYerie8 io afti * 
tad iiiM»i£u:tiures; end by reoklew kwi, in confbFmity with {^, 
theories of politiosl economy, which, whether right or wrong in ' 
the ahetrec^ have prored a icooiige to tens of thoueands, by the 
ahruptnen with idiiph they have been earned into praeiioe. 

Bat it is urged,— refuse altogether oompulsory relief io the 
able-bodied, and the nimiber of those who stand in need of 
relief will steadily diminiRb through a eonyiotion of an absolute 
neoessity for greater forethought, and more prudent care of a 
man's earnings. Undoubtedly it would, but 30 «Isq would it, 
and in a much greater degree* if the legislative provisions were 
retained, and parochial relief administ^^ under the eare of the 
upper dasses, as it ought to be. Fot it has been invariably 
ibund, that whwever the funds have been raised and applied 
onder the superintendence of gentlemen and substantial pro- 
prietors, acting in vestries, and as overseers, pauperism has 
diminished accordingly. Proper care in that quarter would 
effectually check what is felt in some districts to be one of the 
worst evils in the poor law system, viz. the readiness of small 
and needy proprietors to join in imposing rates that seemingly 
subject them to great hardships, while, in fact, this is done with 
a mutual understanding, that the relief each is ready to bestow 
upon his still poorer neighbours will be granted to himself 01 
his relatives, should it hereafter be applied for. 

But let us look to inner sentiments of a nobler quality, in order 
to know what we have to build upon. Affecting proofs occur in 
every one's experience, who is acquainted with the unfortunate 
and the indigent, of their unwillingness to derive their subsis- 
^oe from aught but their own funds or labour, or to be in* 
idabted to parochial assistance for the attainment of any objeot^ 

^ITfVW desx V> them. A. case was reported, the other day. 
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from a coroner^t inquest, of a pair who, through the space of 
l^ur years, had carried about their dead infimt from house to 
liouse, and from lodg^g to lodging, as their necessities drore 
- ^SSfm, rather than ask the parish to bear the expense of its in- 
dpaent : — the poor creatures lived in the hope of one day being 
|P)le to bury their child at their own cost It must have been 
heart-rending to see and hear the mother, who had been called 
upon to account for the state in which the body was found, 
make this deposition. By some, judging coldly, if not harshly, 
this conduct might be imputed to an unwarrantable pride, as 
she and her husband had, it is true, been once in prosperity. 
But examples, where the spirit of independence works with 
equal strength, though not with like miserable accompaniments^ 
are frequently to be found even yet among the humblest 
peasantry and mechanics. There is not, then, sufficient cause 
for doubting that a like sense of honour may be revived among 
the people, and their ancient habits of independence restored^ 
without resorting to those .severities which the new Poor Law 
Act has introduced. 

'But even if the surfkces of things only are to be examined, 
we have a right to expect that lawgivers should take into 
aocoimt the various tempers and dispositions of mankind : while 
some are led, by the existence of a legislative provision, into 
idleness and extravagance, the economical virtues might be 
cherished in others by the knowledge that, if all their efforts 
fiEiil, they have in the Poor Laws a ' refUge from the storm and a 
shadow from the heat' Despondency and distraction are no 
friends to prudence : the springs of industry will relax, if cheer- 
fulness be destroyed by anxiety; without hope men become 
reckless, and have a sullen pride in adding to the heap of their 
own wretchedness. He who feels that he is abandoned by his 
fellow-men will be almost irresistibly driven to care little for 
himself; will lose his self-respect iaccordingly, and with that loss 
what remains to him of Tirtue 1 
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With all doe deftrenoe to the partieular experience^ in^ 
^uneial intelligenoe of the indiTidmili who framed the Ack^ and 
cf tfMoe who m and out of parliament have approved of and 
d^poited it ; it may be said, that it proceeds too much apoa 
the preeomptioii that it is a labouring man*8 own fault if he ba 
Qo4» w the phrase ia^ beforehand with the world. But the moal^ 
pcudont are liable to be thrown back bj sickneaB, cutting them off 
from labour, and eanaing to them expense : and who but ha 
obacrred how dislraaB creeps upon multitudes without mii- 
conduci of their own ; and merely from a gradual fidl in the 
(cke of labour, without a ocnrespondent one in the price of pro- 
TMioBS ; so that men who may hare ventured upon the mar- 
riage ttate with a &ir prospect of maintaining their franilies in 
comfort and happineae^ aee them reduced to a pittance which no 
^(^ of Ihein can increase t Let it be remembered, also, that 
there are thousands with whom vicious habits of expenae are 
not the cause why they do not store up their gains; but thej 
are generous and kind-hearted, and ready to help their kindred 
and friends : moreover, they have a fedih in Providence that 
thoee who have been prompt to asauBt others, will not be left 
destitute, should they themselves come to need. By acting 
from these blended feelings, numbers have rendered themselves 
incapable of standing up against a sudden reverse. Keverthe- 
less, these men, in common w^th all who have the misfortune to 
be in want» if many theorists had their wish, would be thrown 
upon one or other of those three sharp points of condition 
before adverted to, from which the intervention of law baa 
hitherto saved them. 

All that has been said tends to show how the principle con- 
tended for makes the gift of life more valuable, and has, it may 
be hoped, led to the conclusion that its legitimate operation is to 
make men worthier of that gift : in other words, not to degrade 
but to exalt human nature. But the subject must not be dia- 
miased without adverting to the indirect influence of the same 
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principle upon the moral sentiments of a people among whom 
it is embodied in law. In our criminal jurisprudence there is a 
maxim, deservedly eulogised, that it is better that ten guilty 
persons should escape, than that one innocent man should 
suffer; so, also, might it be maintained, with regard to the Poor 
Laws, that it is better for the interests of humanity among the 
people at large, that ten undeserving should partake of the 
funds provided, than that one morally good man, through want 
of relief, should either have his prindples corrupted, or hia 
energies destroyed; than that such a one should either be 
driven to do wrong, or be cast to the earth in utter hopeless- 
ness. In France, the English maxim of criminal jurisprudence 
is reversed ; there, it is deemed better that ten innocent men 
should suffer, than one guilty escape : in France, there is no uni- 
versal provision for the poor ; and we may judge of the small 
value set upon human life in the metropolis of that country, by 
merely noticing the disrespect with which, after death, the body 
is treated, not by the thoughtless vulgar, but in schools of 
anatomy, presided over by men allowed to be, in their own art 
and in physical science^ among the most enlightened in the 
world. In the East, where coimtries are overrun with popu- 
lation as with a weed, infinitely more respect is shown to the 
remains of the deceased ; and what a bitter mockery is it, that 
this insensibility should be found where civil polity is so busy 
in minor regulations, and ostentatiously careful to gratify 
the luxurious propensities, whether social or intellectual, of the 
multitude ! Irreligion is, no doubt, much concerned with thui 
offensive disrespect, shown to the bodies of the dead in France ; 
but it is mainly attributable to the state in which so many of the 
living are left by the absence of compulsory provision for the 
indigent so humanely established by the law of England. 

Sights of abject misery, perpetually recurring, harden the 
heart of the community. In the perusal of history, and of 
works of fiction, we are not, indeed^ imwilling to have our qaixl* 
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miBeration exdted bj sueh objects of distress as they present to 
us; but^ in the conoems of real life, men know that saeh 
emotions are not giren to be indulged for their own sakes: 
there, the conscienoe declares to them that sympathy must be 
followed by action ; and if there exist a previous convicti(m 
that the power to relieve is utterly inadequate to the demand, 
the eye shrinks from communication with wretchedness, aod 
pity and compassion languish, like any other qualities that aie 
deprived of their natural aliment. Let these considerations be 
duly weighed by those who trust to the hope that an increase 
of private charity, with all its advantages of superior discrimh 
nation, would more than compensate for the abandonment of 
those principles, the wisdom of which has been here insisted 
upon. How discouraging, also, would be the sense of in- 
justice, which could not fail to arise in the minds of the 
well-disposed, if the burden of supporting the poor, a burden 
of which the selfish have hitherto by compulsion borne a 
share, should now, or hereafter, be thrown exclusively upon 
the benevolent. 

By having put an end to the Slave Trade and Slavery, the 
British people are exalted in the scale of humanity ; and they 
cannot but feel so, if they look into themselves, and duly con- 
sider their relation to God and their fellow-creatures. That 
was a noble advance; but a retrograde movement will as- 
suredly be made, if ever the principle, which has been here 
defended, should be either avowedly abandoned or but osten- 
sibly retained. 

But after all, there may be a little reason to apprehend per> 
manent injury from any experiment that may be tried. On the 
one side will be human nature rising up in her own defence, 
and on tho other prudential selfishness acting to the same pur- 
pose, from a conviction that, without a compulsory provision 
for the exigencies of the labouring multitude, that degree of 
ability to regulate the price of labour, which is indispensable 
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fbr the reasonable interest of arts and manufiictuTes, cannot^ in 
Great Britain, be upheld. 

11. In a poem of the foregoing collection, allusion is made to 
the state of the workmen congregated in manufactories. In 
order to relieve many of the evils to which that class of society 
are subject and to establish a better harmony between them and 
their employers, it would be well to repeal sudi laws as prevenis 
the formation of joint-stock compamea. There are^ no doobt^ 
many and great obstacles to the formation and salutary working 
of these sodeiies, inherent in, the mind of those whom they 
would obviously benefit. But the oombanationB of masters to 
keep down, unjustly, the price of labour would be fairiy eheciced 
by them, as far as they weare practieable ; they would encourage 
economy, inasmudi as they would enable a man to draw profit 
from his savings, by investing them in buildings or mac^nery 
for processes of manufketure with which he was habitually eoa- 
nected. "Bis little capital would then be working for him whUa 
he was at rest or asleep ; ho would more dearly peimve tha 
necessity of capital for carrying on great works; ho woukl 
better learn to respect the larger portions of it in the hands ci 
others ; be would be less tempted to join ifn unja»t eombi* 
nations; and, for the sake of his owa pn^erty, if not fbr 
higher reasons, he would be slow to promote local distmbaaee^ 
or endanger public tranquillity ; he would, at least, be ktth to 
act in that way hnowingli^ ; for it is not to be denied that saett 
societies might be nurseries of opinions unfavourable to a 
mixed constitution of government, like that of Oreat Britais* 
The democratic and republican spirit which they might be apt 
to foster would not, however, be dangerous in itself but only as 
it might act without being sufficiently counterbalanced, et^Mr 
by landed proprietorship, or by a Church extending itself so as 
to embrace an ever-growing^ and eprer-shilting population of 
mechanics and artlflana But if the teodeneieB of such societies 
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would be to make the men prosper who might belong to them, 
rulers and legislators should rejoice in the result, and do th^ 
duty to the state by upholding and extending the influence of 
that Church to which it owes, in so great a measure, its safety; 
its prosperity, and its glory. 

This, in the temper of the present times, may be difficult, hat 
it is become indispensable, since large towns in great numbers 
have sprung up, and others have increased tenfold, with little 
or no dependence upon the gentry and the landed proprietors; 
and apart from those mitigated feudal institutions, which, till of 
late, have acted so powerfully upon the composition of the 
House of Commons. Now it may be afi&rmed that, in quaiiere 
where there is not an attachment to the Church, or the landed 
aristocracy, and a pride in supporting them, there the people 
will dislike both, and be ready, upon such incitements as are 
perpetually recurring, to join in attempts to overthrow them. 
There is no neutral ground here : from want of due attention to 
the state of society in large towns and manufacturing districts, 
and ignorance or disregard of these obvious truths, innumerable 
well-meaning persons became zealous supporters of a Reform 
Bill, the qualities and powers of which, whether destructive or 
constructive, they would otherwise have been afraid of; and 
even the framers of that bill, swayed as they might be by party 
i^esentments and personal ambition, could not have gone so far, 
had not they too been lamentably ignorant or neglectful of the 
$ame truths both of fact and philosophy. 

But let that pass ; and let no opponent of the bill be tempted 
to compliment his own foresight, by exaggerating the mischiefe 
and dangers that have sprung from it : let npt time be wasted 
in profitless regrets ; and let those party distinctions vanish to 
their very names that have separated men who, whatever course 
they may have pursued, have ever had a bond of union in the 
wish to save the limited monarchy, and those other institutions 
that have, under Providence, rendered for so long a period of 
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Hme this country the happiest and worthiest of which there 
is any record since the foundation of civil society. 

m A philosophic mind is best pleased when looking at 
religion in its spiritual bearing ; as a guide of conduct, a solace 
under affliction, and a support amid the instabilities of mortal 
life : but the Church having been forcibly brought by political 
considerations to my notice, while treating of the labouring 
classes, I cannot forbear saying a few words upon that momen- 
tons topic. 

There is a loud clamour for extensive change in that depart* 
ment. The clamour would be entitled to more respect if they 
who are the most eager to swell it with their voices were not 
generally the most ignorant of the real state of the Church, and 
the service it renders to the community. Eeform is the word 
employed. Let us pause and consider what sense it is apt to 
carry, and how things are confounded by a lax use of it. The 
great religious Reformation, in the sixteenth century, did 
not profess to be a new construction, but a restoration of some- 
thing fallen into decay, or put out of sight. That familiar and 
justifiable use of the word seems to have paved the way for 
fSallacies with respect to the term reform, which it is difficult to 
escape from. Were we to speak of improvement, and the cor- 
rection of abuses, we should run less risk of being deceived 
ourselves, or of misleading others. We should be less likely to 
fjsM blindly into the belief that the change demanded is a 
renewal of something that has existed before, and that, there- 
fore, we have experience on our side ; nor ihould we be equally 
tempted to beg the question, that the change for which we are 
eager must be advantageous. From generation to generation, 
men are the dupes of words ; and it is painful to observe, that so 
many of our species are most tenacious of those opinions which 
they have formed with the least consideration. They who are 
the readiest to meddle with public afiairs, whether in church or 
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■Me, fij to goinKtkB, Uttt tliey maj be oMftd firtmi ihe ii^^ 
of thinkixig tbovl pertieokis; aftd tkoi k deputed to meebe- 
nioel instnuneniality the woik which Tital knowledge only can 
doweU. 

•'AboKA phnlztiH^ hs?e a rendest iaeiimbesit ia evtffy 
parnh," u a ikvoiirite erj; bat, without adyeriiDg to otW 
oWMki in the wij of this specMtM eeheine^ it maj be asked 
utet benefit woakl aoeme from its imdiscriminmU adoption to 
eouaterbalKBoe t^ bnm it would iatroduoe, by searlj eactifl- 
gmahing the order of cuntea, ualesB the revenues of the choMli 
■hoold grow with the popQlation, and be greatly iannancKt m 
menj thinly peopled distridti^ ei^eeiiUy aaKMig tha parishea of 
the North. 

The order of cacalv » aa bmefioial, thai aoaia perii- 
cidar notioe of it eeema to l^ reqxared ia thie p^Eiaa* For ■ 
efaoreh poor ma, rdattvely to the naxabeia of people^ that oi 
Kngland ia» aad pcobaUy will eontinne to be^ k is no smill 
advantage to have yoothfal 8ertanti% who will work npon the 
wages of hope and expectation. Still more advantageoos is it 
to have, by means of this order, 3reung men scattered o'Ver tfai 
ew mtr y, who being more detached from the temporal coneenHl 
of the benefice, have more leisure for improvement and stadf, 
and are less subject to be brought into secular ccdliaion wilk 
those who are under their spiritual guardianship. The curate^ 
if he reside at a distance &om the incumbent, undertakes the 
requisite responsibilities of a temporal kind, in that modified Wif 
which prevents him, as a new-comer, from being charged with 
eelfishnese : while it prepares him for entering upon a benefice 
of his own, with something of a suitable experience. If he 
should act under and in co-operation with a resident incnBi> 
bent, the grun is mutual. His studies will probably be assisted ; 
and his training, managed by a superior, will not be liable to 
relapse in matters of prudence, seemliness, or in any of the 
highest cares of hii functions ; and by way of return for these 
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benefits to the pupil, it will often happen that the zeal of a 
middle-aged or declining incumbent will be revived, by being in 
near communion with the ardour of youth, when his own efforts 
may have languished through a melancholy consciousness that 
they have not produced as much good among his flock as, when 
ha first entered upon the charge, he fondly hoped. 

Let one remark, and that not the least important, be added. 
A curate, entering for the first time upon his office, comes from 
college after a course of expense, and with such inexperience in 
the use of money, that, in his new situation, he is apt to fall un- 
awares into pecuniary difficulties. If this happens to him, much 
more likely is it to happen to the youthful incumbent ; whose 
relations, to his parishioners and to society, are more compli* 
cated ; and, his income being lai:>ger and independent of another, 
a costlier style of living is required of him by public opinion. 
If embarrassment should ensue, and with that unavoidably some 
loss of respectability, his future usefulness will be proper- 
tionably impaired : not so with the curate, for he can easily 
remove and start afresh with a stock of experience and an 
unblemished reputation ; whereas the early indiscretions of an 
incumbent being rarely forgotten, may be impediments to the 
efficacy of his ministry for the remainder of his life. The same 
observations would apply with equal force to doctrine. A 
young minister is liable to errors, from his notions being either 
too lax or overstrained. In both cases it would prove injurious 
that the error should be remembered, after study and reflection, 
with advancing years, shall have brought him to a clearer dis- 
cernment of the truth, and better judgment in the application of it. 

It must be acknowledged that, among the regulations of 
ecclesiastical polity, none at first view are more attractive than 
that which prescribes for every parish a resident incumbent. 
How agreeable to picture to one's self, as has been done by poets 
and romance-writers, from Chaucer down to Goldsmith, a man 
^evoted to his ministerial office, with not a wish or a thought 

VOL. VI. -a -a 
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ranging beyond thecircuit of itocares ! Nor is it in poetry and 
fiction only that such characton are found ; they are scattered 
it is hoped not sparingly, over real life, especially in seqnes^ 
tered and rural diatricts, where there is but small influx of new 
inhabitanta, and little change of occupation. The spirit of the 
Gospel, unaided by acquisitions of profane learning and expe* 
rience in the world, — that spuit, and the obligations of the 
sacred oflBlce may, in such situations, suffice to effect most of 
what is needfiiL But for the complex state of society that pre- 
vails in England, much more is required, both in large towns, 
and in many extensive districts of the country. A mimstar 
there should not only be irreproachable in manners and monl% 
but accomplished in learnings as far as is possible without 
sacrifice of the least of his pastoral duties. As necessary, per- 
haps more so, is it that he should be a citizen as well as a 
scholar; thoroughly acquainted with the structure of society, 
and the constitution of civil government, and able to reason 
upon both with the most expert; all ultunately in order to 
support the truths of Christianity, and to diflfuse its blessings. 

A young man coming fresh from the place of his education, 
cannot have brought with him these accomplishments ; and if 
the scheme of equalising church incomes, which many advisers 
are much bent upon, be realised, so that there should be little 
or no seculai' inducement for a clergyman to desire a removal 
from the spot where he may chance to have been first set down ; 
surely not only opportunities for obtaining the requisite quali- 
fications would be diminished, but the motives for deairino" to 
obtain them would be proportionably weakened. And yet these 
qualifications are indispensable for the diffusion of that know- 
ledge, by which alone the political philosophy of the New 
Testament can be rightly expounded, and its precepts adequately 
enforced. In these times, when the press is daily exercising so 
great a power over the minds of the people, for wrong or for 
right as may happen, that preacher ranks among the first ot 
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benefaetors who, without stooping to the direct trealmeot of 
eurroDt politics and paa^ng events, can furnish infalltblo 
guidance through the delusions that surround them ; and who, 
ttppealing to the sanctions of Scripture, may place the grounds 
of its injunctions in so clear a light, that disaffection shall cease 
to be cultivated as a laudable propensity, and loyalty eleanee^ 
from the dishonour of a blind and prostrate obedience. 

It is not, however, in regard to civic duties alone, that thier 
knowledge in a minister of the Gk>spel is important ; it is still 
more so for softening and subduing private and personal dSs* 
contents. In all places, and at all times, men have gratuitously 
troubled themselves, because their survey of the dispensations' 
of Providence has been partial and narrow; but now that 
readers are so greatly multiplied, men judge as they are iaybghJtt 
and repinings are engendered everywhere, by imputatione 
being cast upon the government ; and are prolonged or aggra* 
vated by being ascribed to misconduct or injustice in riders, 
when the individual himself only is in fkult. If a Christian 
pastor be competent to deal with these humours, as they may 
be dealt with, and by no members of society so successfully,, 
both from more frequent and more favourable opportunities of 
intercourse, and by aid of the authority with which he speaks ; 
he will be a teacher of moderation, a dispenser of the wisdom 
that blunts approaching distress by submission to God*s will, 
and lightens, by patience, grievances which cannot be removed. 

We live in times when nothing, of public good at least, is 
generally acceptable, but what we believe can be traced to pre- 
conceived intention, and specific acts and formal contrivances of 
human understanding. A Christian instructor thoromghly 
accomplished would be a standing restraint upon such presump- 
tuousuess of judgment, by impressing the truth that — 

In the uni^asoning progress of the world 

A wiser spirit is at work for us^ 

A better eye than oun. MS. 
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Berelation points to the purity and peace of a future world ^ 
but our sphere of duty is upon earth ; and the relations of im- 
pure and conflicting things to each other must be understood, 
or we shall be perpetually going wrong, in all but goodness 
of intention; and (goodness of intention will itself relax through 
firequent disappointment. How desirable, then, is it, that a 
minister of the Gospel shoidd be versed in the knowledge of 
existing facts, and be accustomed to a wide range of social 
experience 1 Nor is it less desirable for the purpose of counter- 
balancing and tempering in his own mind that ambition with 
which spiritual power is as apt to be tainted as any other species 
of power which men coyet or possess. 

It must be obvious that the scope of the argument is to dis- 
courage an attempt which would introduce into the Church of 
England an equality of income, and station, upon tbe model of 
that of Scotland. The sounder part of the Scottish nation know 
what good their ancestors derived from their churcb, and feel 
how deeply the living generation is indebted to it. They respect 
and love it, as accommodated in so groat a measure to a com- 
paratively poor country, through the far greater portion of 
which prevails a uniformity of employment ; but the acknow- 
edged deficiency of theological learning among the clergy of 
that church is easily accounted for by this very equality. What 
else may be wanting there, it would be unpleasant to inquire, and 
might prove invidious to determine : one thing, however, is 
clear; that in all countries the temporalities of the Church 
Establishment should bear an analogy to the state of society, 
otherwise it cannot diffuse its influence through the whole 
community. In a country so rich and luxurious as England, 
the character of its clergy must unavoidably sink, and their in- 
fluence be every where impaired, if individuals from the upper 
ranks, and men of leading talents, are to havo no inducements 
to enter into that body but such as are purely spiritual. And 
this * tinge of secularity ' is no reproach to the clergy, nor does 
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it imply a deficiency of spiritual endowmenta Parents and 
guardians, looking forward to sources of honourable main- 
tenance for their children and wards, often direct their thoughts 
early towards the church, being determined partly by outward 
circumstances, and partly by indications of seriousness, or Intel* 
lectual fitness. It is natural that a boy or youth, with such a 
prospect before him, should turn his attention to those studies, 
and be led into those habits of reflection, which will in some 
degree tend to prepare him for the duties he is hereafter to 
undertake. As he draws nearer to the time when he will be 
called to these duties, he is both led and compelled to examine 
the Scriptures. He becomes more and more sensible of their 
truth. Devotion grows in him ; and what might begin in tem- 
poral considerations, will end (as in a majority of instances we 
trust it does) in a spiritual-mindedness not unworthy of that 
Gk>spel, the lessons of which he is to teach, and the faith of which 
he is to inculcate. Not inappositely may be here repeated an 
observation which, from its obviousness and importance, must 
have been frequently made, viz. that the impoverishing of the 
clergy, and bringing their incomes much nearer to a level, would 
not cause them to become less worldly-minded : the emoluments^ 
howsoever reduced, would be as eagerly sought for, but bj 
men from lower classes in society ; men who, by their manners^ 
habits, abilities, and the scanty measure of their attain- 
ments, would unavoidably be less fitted for their station, and 
less competent to discharge its duties. 

Visionary notions have in all ages been afloat upon the 
subject of best providing for the clergy; notions which have 
been sincerely entertained by good men, with a view to the im* 
provement of that order, and eagerly caught at and dwelt upon, 
by the designing, for its degradation and disparagement. Some 
are beguiled by what they call the voluntary system, not seeing 
(what stares one in the face at the very threshold) that they 
who stand in most need of religlox&a Vn&\xvxsXlLQiii ^x^Ajsys^^^s^fs^^o^ 
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of the want, and therefore ounnot reasonably be expected to 
make any sacrifioee in order to supply it. Will the liooitioiifl^ 
the sensual, and the d^raved, take from the means of thdr 
gratifications and pursuits, to support a discipline that cannot 
advance without uprooting the trees that bear the fruit whidi 
they dcYOur so greedily ? Will thejf pay the price of that seed 
whose harvest is to be reaped in an invisible world? A volun- 
tary system for the religious exigencies of a people numerous 
and circumstanced as we are 1 Not more absurd would it be 
to expect that a knot of boys should draw upon the pittance of 
their pocket-money to build schools, or out of the abundance of 
thotfr discretion be able to select fit masters to teach and keep 
them in order 1 Some, who clearly perceive the incompetence 
and folly of such a scheme for the agricultural part of the 
people, nevertheless think it feasible in laige towns> where the 
rich might subscribe for the religious instruction of the poor. 
Alas 1 they know little of the thick darkness that spreads over 
the streets and alleys of our large towns. The parish of 
Lambeth, a few years sinoe, contained not more than one church 
and three or four small proprietary chapels, while dissenting 
chapels, of every denomination were still more scantily found 
there ; yet the inhabitants of the parish amounted at that time 
to upwards of 50,000. Were the parish church and the chapels 
of the Establishment existing there, an impediment to the spr^ul 
of the Gospel among that mass of people ? Who shall dare to 
say so ? But if any one, in the face of the fact which has just 
been stated, and in opposition to authentic reports to the same 
effect from various other quarters, should still contend, that a 
voluntary system is sufficient for the spread and maintenance of 
religion, we would ask, what kind of religion] wherein would it 
differ, among the many, from deplorable fanaticism 1 

For the preservation of the Church Establishment, all men, 
whether they belong to it or not, could they perceive their true 
interest, would be strenuous : but how inadequate are its pro* 
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visions for the needs of the country! and how much is it to be 
regretted that, while its eealous Mends yield to alarms on 
ftocount of the hostility of dissent, they should so much over- 
rate the danger to be apprehended from that quarter, an^ 
almost overlook the &ct that hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen, though formally and nominally of the 
Church of England, never enter her places of worship, neither 
have they communication with her ministers 1 This deplorable 
state of things was partly produced by a decay of zeal among the 
rich and influential, and partly by a want of due expansive 
power in the constitution of the Establishment as regulated by 
law. Private benefactora, in their efforts to build and endow 
churches, have been frustrated, or too much impeded by legal 
obstacles : these, where they are unreasonable or unfitted for 
the times, ought to be removed ; and, keeping clear of intole- 
rance and ii\justice, means should be used to render the presence 
and powers of the church commensurate with the wants of a 
shifting and still-increasing population. 

This cannot be eflbcted, unless the English Qovemment 
vindicate the truth, that, as her church exists for the benefit of 
aU (though not in equal degree), whether of her communion or 
not, all should be made to contribute to its support. If this 
ground be abandoned, cause will be given to fear that a moral 
wound may be inflicted upon the heart of the English people, 
for which a remedy cannot be speedily provided by the utmost 
effbrts which the members of the Church will themselves be 
able to make. 

But let the friends of the church be of good courage. Powers 
are at work, by which, under Divine Providence, she may be 
strengthened and the sphere of her usefulness extended ; not 
by alterations in her Liturgy, accommodated to this or that 
demand of finical taste, nor by cutting off this or that from hw 
articles or Canons, to which the scrupulous or the overweening 
may object Covert schism, and open nonconformity, would 
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•amv6 after altentioiis, howeyer promismg in the eyes of thoB^^ 
whose Bubtilty had been exerciBed in making them. Latitudi- 
narianiam is the parhelion of liberty of conscience, and will ever 
Buooessfally lay claim to a divided worship. Among Frea- 
byterians, Socinians, Baptists, and Independents, there will 
always be found numbers who will tire of their several creeds, 
and some will come over to the Church. Conventicles may dis- 
appear, congregations in each denomination may fall into decay 
or be broken up, but the conquests which the National Church 
ought chiefly to aim at, lie among the thousands and tens of 
thousands of the unhappy outcasts who grow up with no reh'gion 
at alL The wants of these cannot but be feelingly remembered. 
Whatever may be the disposition of the new constituencies 
under the reformed parliament, and the course which the men 
of their choice mny be inclined or compelled to follow, it may 
be confidently hoped that individuals acting in their private 
oapacities, will endeavour to make up for the deficiencies of the 
legislature. Is it too much to expect that proprietors of large 
estatoit, where the iuhabitants are without religious instruction, 
or where it is sparingly supplied, will deem it their duty 
to take part in this good work; and that thriving manufac- 
turers and merchants will, in their several neighbourhoods, be 
tonsiblo of the like obligation, and act upon it with generous 
rivalry 1 

Moreover, the force of public opinion is rapidly increasing : 
and 801UO may bend to it, who are not so happy as to be swayed 
by a higher motive ; especially they who derive large incomes 
ti\m\ hiyiuipropriations, in tracts of country where ministers are 
f0\v and meagrely provided for. A claim still stronger may be 
aokno\K lodged by those who, round their superb habitations, or 
©la^whoro, walk over vast estates which were lavished upon their 
anooatora by royal favouritism or purchased at insignificant prices 
aft«r church-spoliation ; such proprietors, though not conscience* 
•irickiiu (t\i«Yft \a "ao ca5\ lot MJaaJCj \3Mb.^ \>^ ^xQiva^\A^ tA make a 
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return for which their tenantry and dependents will lears to 
bless their names. An impulse has been given ; an accession of 
means from these several sources, co-operating with a toe/^-con- 
sidered change in the distribution of some parts of the property 
at present possessed by the church, a change scrupulously 
founded upon due respect to law and justice, will, we trust, 
bring about so much of what her friends desire, that the rest 
may be calmly waited for, with thankfulness for what shall have 
been obtained. 

Let it not be thought unbecoming in a layman, to have 
treated at length a subject with which the clergy are more in- 
timately conversant. All may, without impropriety, speak of 
what deeply concerns all ; nor need an apology be offered for 
going over ground which has been trod before so ably and so 
often : without pretending, however, to any thing of novelty, 
either in matter or manner, something may have been offered 
to view, which will save the vnriter from the imputation of 
having little to recommend his labour, but goodness of 
intention. 

It was with reference to thoughts and feelings expressed in 
verse, that I entered upon the above notices, and with verse I 
will conclude. The passage is extracted from my MSS. vmtten 
above thirty years ago : it turns upon the individual dignity 
which humbleness of social condition does not preclude, but 
frequently promotes. It has no direct bearing upon clubs for 
the discussion of public affairs, nor upon political or trade- 
unions; but if a single workman — who, being a member of one 
of those clubs, runs the risk of becoming an agitator, or who, 
being enrolled in a union, must be left without a will of his own, 
and therefore a slave — should read these lines, and be touched 
by them, I should indeed rejoice, and little would I care for 
losing credit as a poet with intemperate critics, who think 
differently from me upon political philosophy or public mea- 
Bures, if the suber-minded admit that, m ^<e;\iQtv)\. ^\.vk^ ^ss^ 
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ftffwtioiiB have been moved, and my imagination exerdsed, 
undio: and /or the guidance of reason. 

Here might I pause, and bend in reverence 

To Nature, and the power of human minds ; 

To men as they are men within themB^vea. 

Bow oft high service is performed within. 

When all the ezteroal man is rude in show ; 

Not like a temfde rich with pomp and gold. 

But a mere mountain chapel that protects 

Its simple worshippers firum sun and shower ! 

Of these, naid I, shall be my song ; of these. 

If future years mature me for the task. 

Will I record the {mdses, making verse 

Deal boldly with substantial things— in tmth 

And sanctity of passicm, speak of these. 

That justice may be done, obeisance paid 

Where it is due. Thus hi^ply shall I teach. 

Inspire, through unadulterated ears 

Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope ; my theme 

No other than the very heart of man. 

As found among the best of those who live^ 

Not unexalted liy religious faith. 

Nor uninformed by books, good books, though fbw; 

In Nature's presence : thence may I select 

Sorrow that is not sorrow, but delight^ 

And miserable love that'is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to human kind, and what we are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 

Where knowledge leads me ; it shall be my pride 

That I have dared to tread this holy ground. 

Speaking no dream, but things oracular. 

Hatter not lightly to be heard by those 

Who to the letter of the outward promise 

Do read the invisible soul ; by men adroit 

In speech, and for communion with the world 

Accomplished, minds whose faculties are then. 

Most active when they are most eloquent^ 

And elevated most when most admired. 

Men may be found of other mould than these ; 

Who are their own upholders, to themselves 

Encouragement and energy, and will ; 

Expressing liveliest thoughts in lively words 

As native passion dictates. Others, too. 

There are, among the walks of homely life, 

Btill higher, men for contemplation framed; 

8by, and impractised in the strife of phrase ; 
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Veek men, whose very souls perhaps would dnk 
Beneath them, summoned to such intercourse. 
Theirs is the languag^e of the heavens, the ptower, 
The thought, the image, and the silent Joy : 
Words are but under-agents in their souls ; 
When they are grasping with their greatest strength 
They do not breathe among them ; this I speak 
In gratitude to God, who feeds our hearts 
For his own service, knoweth, loveth u% 
WSien we are muei^trded l^ the wosid** 
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Illustrated Books and Newspapers, 

iv.221 
Illustration. The Jung-Frau, iv. 56 
Imagination, ii. 307 

- Poems of the, ii. 95 
Independence, Poems dedicated to 

National, iii. 59 
Indian Woman, Complaint of an, i 

263 
Infent M M . The, iL 346 



The Cottager to her, L 275 
Influence Abused, iv. 20 
Influences, Other, iv. 15 
Inglewood Forest, Suggested by a 

View in, iv. 116 
Inscription for a Monument in 

Crosthwaite Church (SoutheyX v. 

102 
Inscriptions, v. 1 
Interdict, An, iv. 25 
Intimations of Immortality, v. 103 
InUxKluction (Eccles. Son.X iv. 2 
Invasion, Lines on the expected, 

lii. 75 
Invocation to the Earth (1816X ▼. 86 
lona (Two Son. ), iv. 175 
Isle of Man (Two Son.) iv. 161 

At Bala-Sala, iv. 163 

— At Sea, o£l^ iv. 158 

By the Sea-shore, iv. 160 

(Douglas BayX iv. 160 

Italian Itinerant, The, iii. 153 
Italy, After leaving (Two Son.), iU. 

219 

Jewish Family, A, ii. 231 

Joanna, i. 848 

Joan of Kent, Warrant for Execu- 
tion o^ iv. 48 

John Dyer, To the Poet, ii. 295 

Journey renewed, iii. 260 

Jung-Frau, The, And the Fall of the 
Rhine, iv. 56 



Kknt, To the Men of, i 74 
Kilchum Castle, Addlx^S8 to, iii, 20 
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Kniioranky, In the Pass of, ilL 80 
King of Sweden, The, iii. 63 

ill 93 

King's 0>ll^;e Chapel, (Cambridge, 

(Three Son.), iv. 87 
Kirkstone, The Pass o^ ii 182 
Kitten and Falling Leaves, The, 

iL59 



Labottrkb's Noon-day Hymn, iv. 270 
Lady Beaumont, To, ii. 322 
Lady E. B. and the Hon. Miss P., 
To the, iL 340 

Lady Mary Lowther, To the, ii. 321 

Lamb, Charles, Written after the 
death of; v. 98 

Lancaster Castle, Suggested by the 
view of, iv. 297 

Laodamia, ii. 171 

Last of the Flock, The, i. 266 

Last Supper, by Leonardo da ^^d. 
The, iii. 157 

Latimer and Ridley, iv. 50 

Latitudinarianism, iv. 61 

Laud, iv. 57 

Lawn, The, iv. 254 

Leonardo da Vinci, The Last Supper, 
by, iu. 157 

Lesbia, ii. 345 

Liberty and Order, Sonnets dedi- 
cated to, iv. 288 

(Gold and Silver FishesX iv. 

321 

(Nat. Indep. 8on.X til 87 

Obligations of Civil to Re- 
ligious, iv. 65 

Light seen from distant Cottage, iL 
325 

Litoiigy, The, iv. 71 

Loch Etive, Composed in the Glen 
of, iv. 103 

Lombardy, In, iiL 218 

London, Written in (1802X iii. 67 

Longest Day, The. i. 202 

Long Keg and her Daughters^ iv. 
183 

Lonsdale, The Countess of (AlbumX 
iv. 354 

The Earl of; ir. 185 

Louisa, i. *28 

Love lies bleodmg(TwoPoemsX ii. 55 

Loving and Liking, L 335 

Lowther, iv. 184 

To the Lady Mary, ii. 821 

Lucca Giordano, iv. 142 

Lucy Gray, i. 178 

Lucy (Three PoemsX L 249 

^hree years she grew) ii. 107 

Lycons, Ode to (Two PoemsX iv. 244 
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]f ADBKA, FloweiB in the laland ol^ 

iL88 
Malham Cove, iL 832 
Han. iy. 143 
Manse, Oa the sight of a (SootlandX 

ir. 99 
Marriage Ceremony, The, iv. 76 
Marriage of a Friend, On the Eve oi^ 

iLSOO 
Marshall, To Cordelia, !▼. 192 
Mary Queen of Scots. Captivity, iL 

S27 

Lament o^ L 



260 



-(WorkingtonX 



ir. 161 
Maternal Grief, L 276 
Matron of Jedborough, The^ iii 81 
Matthew, iv. 211 
May Momiug, Composed on (16SSX 

iL358 
' Ode composed on, iv. 

272 
May, To, iv. 275 
Meditation, iv. 192 
Memory, iv. 252 

(The Duddon), ill 255 

Men of tbe Western World, iv. 298 

Mental Affliction, ii. 862 

Meny England, iv. 145 

Michael, i. 811 

Michael Angelo, From the Italian 

of (Three Son.), ii. 800 
Milton, iii. 68 
Miscellaneous Poems, iv. 306 

Sonnets, il 283 

Missions and Travels, iv. 18 
Monasteries, Dissolution of the, 

(Three Sou.), iv. 41 

Saxon, iv. 17 

Monastery, Cistertian, iv. 29 

■ of Old Bangor, iv. 9 

Monastic Power, Abuse o^ iv. 40 

Voluptuousness, iv. 40 

Monks, iv. 30 

■ and Schoolmen, iv. 80 
Moon, The, (The Shepherd looking 

eastward), ii. 323 

- (With how sad steps), ii. 
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(The crescent Moon, the 



Star of Love), iv. 137 

(Seaside), iv. 137 



142 



— (Rydal), iv. 140 

— (Who but is pleased), iv. 



- (How beautiful the Queen 
of Night), iv. 333 

- (Once I could haU), iv. 



Morning Exercise, A, il 1 
Mossgiel Farm (BumsX i^- 178 
Mother's Return, The, L 173 
Moxmtama, Hint from the^ iL Si 
Moimtain, Snow-strevm, ii 819 
Music, Power of, ii 112 
Mutability, iv. 81 
My Sister, To, iv. 20O 

Naming of Places, Poems on the. i 

846 ^ 

Namur and Liege, Between, ia 135 
National Independence, Poems de* 

dicated to, iii 59 
Natural objects, Influexice of i 20Q 
Nature, iv. 126 * 

Needle case in the form of a Haijv 

ii 86 
Negro Woman, iii 64 
Newspaper, After reading a, iv. 288 
Nightingale and Stock-dovs^ ii 106 
Night-piece, A, ii 98 
Night-thought, A, iv. 224 
Nith, On the Banks of, iii 6 
Noon-day Hymn, The Labourer^ 

iv. 270 
Norman Boy, The. i 205 

Conquest, The, iv. 22 

North Wales^ Ruins of a G^ustle in. 

ii. 889 
Nunneiy, iv. 182 
Nun's Well, iv. 149 
Nutthig, ii 102 



Oak and the Broom, The, ii 9 

of Guernica, The, iii. 97 

Octogenarian, To an, iv. 331 

Ode, Vernal, ii. 216 

(Who rises on the Banks of 

Seine), iii 78 

(1814. When the soft handl iii 

107 

(1815. Imagination — ^ne'er be- 
fore content), iii. 116. 

The Morning of day of Thanks- 
giving, iii. 120 

To Duty, iv. 231 
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-.r— To Lycoris (Two PoemsX *▼• 244 
Composed on May Morning, iv. 

Intimations of Immortalitv. v. 

103 ^ 

Oker Hill in Darley Dale^ A Tradi- 
tion of, ii. 351 

Old Abbeys, iv. 82 

Age, Poems referring to, v. 46 

Cumberland Beggar, v. 46 

Open Prospect^ iii 250 
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Osdan, Written in a blank leaf of 

Macpherson's, iv. 169 
Oar jAdj of the Snow, iiL 145 
Owl, The, iv. ISO 
Oxford, 1820 (Two Son.), !L 535 



Fainter, To a (Two Bon A IL 360 
Falafox, iU. 95 
Papal Abuses, iy. 26 

■ Dominion, iv. 27 

■ Power, iv. 28 
Unity, iv. 83 

Parrot and the Wren, The, it 40 
Parsonage in Oxfordshire, A, IL 339 
Pastoral Character, iv. 70 
Patriotic Sympathies, iv. 60 
Paulinus, iv. 11 
Peel Castle, Suggested by a Picture 

of; V. 75 
Pennsylvanians, To the^ iv. 203 
Persecution, iv. 5 
Personal Talk, iv. 218 
Persuasion, iv. 12 
Peter Bell, it 244 
— — — — On the detraction which 

followed, &c. ii. 296 
Pet Lamb, The, i 194 
Philoctetes, iL 843 
Picture, Upoa the sight of a beaa- 

tiflil, ii. 290 
Piety, Filial, iL 352 
Pilgrim Fathers (Two 8on.X iv. 67 
Pilgrim's Dream, The, ii. 48 
Pillar of Trajan, The, iiL 221 
Places of Worship, iv. 70 
Plea for Authors, A, iL 363 
Poet and the Turtlenlove, The, U. 51 
Poet's Dream. The, L 208 

Epitaph Jiv. 208 

Point at issue, The, iv. 47 
Point Rash Judgment, L 352 
Poor Robin, iv. 826 
Poor Susan, The Reverie oi; ii. Ill 
Popery, Kevival of; iv. 49 
Portrait, Lines suggested by % 

(Two Poems), iv. 278 
of the Duke of Wellington, 

On a, iL 857 

, To the Author's, IL 353 



Power of Music, ii. 112 

of 8ouu(L iL 233 

Prayer at Sea, Forms ot, iv. 78 
Prayer, The force of, iv. 237 
Prelude, Poems of early and late 
Tears, iy. 351 

, The, V. 113 

Presentiments, ii. 213 

Primrose of the Rock, The, iL 211 

Prioress* Tale, The, v. 17 



Proce8raon8(Chamo«myX ^ ^M 
Prophecy, A (Feb., 1807X iiL 83 
Punishment of Death, Sobtnets upon 
the, iv. 297 



Railway, On the projected Eendal * 

and Windermere, iL 368 
Railways, Ac., iv. 183 
Rainbow, L 166 
Raisley Calvert, To the Memory ot, 

iL308 
Ranz des Vaches, On hearing the^ 

iU. 149 
Recovery, iv. 6 
Redbreast chasing the Buttcarfty. 

The, ii. 82 

, The^ L 388 

, To a, (S. H.)t iv. 320 

Reflections, iv. 46 

Reformation, View of the Trooblea 

of, iv. 51 
Reformers, Eminent (Two Son.); !▼. 

53 

in Exile (English), iv. 59 

Regrets, iv. 80 

, Imaginative, iv. 45 

Repentance, L 270 

Reproof; iv. 17 

Resolution and Independence^ ii 133 

Resting-place, The (Two Son.)^ ilL 

257 
Retired Mariner, By a, iv. 163 
Retirement, ii. 314 
Return, iiL 252 

, The Mother's, i. 173 

to Grasmere, iiL 34 

Rhine. Upon the Banks of; lit 187 
Richard the First, iv. 25 
Richmond Hill (ThomsonX ii. 888 
Rill, The, iL 287 
Robinson, To H. C. (Tour in Itafy, 

1837X iii. 181 
Rob Rov's Grave. iiL 22 
Rock, inscribed upon a (Henniifa 

CeU), V. 12 
Rocks, Two heath-clad, L 350 
Rocky Stream, Composed on tha 

Banks of a, ii. 831 
Roman Antiquities, ii. 349 
(Old PenrithX 

iv. 119 



Refinements, Temptations 
from, iv. 7 
Rome (Two Son.X iii. 200 

, At (Three Son ). iii. 197 

, The Pine of Monte Mario at^ 

iii. 196 
Roslin Chapel, Composed in, iv. 100 
Rotha Q., To, U. 347 

FF 2 
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Biml Areliitectare, L 103 
■ Ceremony^ iv. 80 

■ Illusions, li. 58 
BossiAn Fugitive, The, iv. 360 
Bydal, At^ on May Morning (1888X 

iiL220 

Chapel, iv. 336 

, Inscription upon a atone 

uiMm one of the Islands at. t. 7 
, In the woods of; IL 842 

Mere. By the side ot. It. 127 

Buth,iL123 



Bachxtkrcl, It. 66 

Bfiorament, iy. 75 

Bailor's Mother, The. 1. 279 

Saint Bees' Heads, In a Steam-boat 

off; !▼. 152 
Saint Catherine of Ledbunr. iL 328 
Saint Oothard (Rans dee Vaches on 

the Pass ofX ill. 149 
Saint Herbert's Island, Berwent- 

water i Hermitage), t. 16 
Saint Kilda. iv. 177 
Saints, iy. 43 

San Salyador, The Church of, liL 151 
Saxon Clergy, Primitive, iv. 14 
■ ' Conquest, iv. 9 
— — Monasteries, iv. 17 
Saxons, iv. 23 
SchUl. iii. 93 
School, Comf)Osed in anticipation of 

leaving, i. 1 
Schwytz, iii. 148 
Scottish Covenanters, Persecution 

of, iv. 63 
Scott, Sir Walter, Departure of, iv. 

97 
Sea-shore, composed by the, iv. 135 
Sea-side, By the, iv. 124 
Seasons, Thought on the, iv. 260 
Sea-sunset (France), ii. 304 
Seathwaite Chanel, iii. 253 
Seclusion (Two Son,), iv. 15 
Sentimeut and Reflection, Poems o^ 

iv. 194 
Separation (The DuddonX iii. 261 
Seven Sisters, The, ii. 28 
Sexton, To a, li 13 
Sheep-washing, iii. 256 
Shepherd Boys — Dungeon - Ghyll 

Force, i. 1S6 
Ships (Two Son.X ii 305 
a H., To, ii. 298 
Simon Lee, iv. 202 
Simplon P»i88 (Two Poems), iii, 164 

, The. ii. 104 

Bister, To my, iv. 200 
Skiddaw, ii. 287 



Sky-lark, To a, ii. 22 

, Toa, iL 170 

Sky-prospoct — From the Plain of 

France, iiL 178 
Sleep, To (Three Son.X iL 292 
Small Celandine, The, v. 57 
Snow-drnp Rock, ii. 31 
Snow-drops, ii. 824 
Snow-drop, To a, iL 820 
Military Reaper, The, iii. 19 
Solitude (The Duddon), iii. 250 
Somnambulist, The, iv. 186 
Song at the Feast of Brougham Cfts- 

tie, ii 154 

for the Spinning Wheel, iL S3 

for the Wandering Jew, iL 44 

Sonnet, The, u. 283 

The, ii. 309 

Sound of Mull, In the, iv. 105 
Sound, The Power of, iL 233 
Southey (Inscription for mona* 

mentX v. 102 
Spade of a Friend, To the, iv. 221 
Spaniards (Three Son.X iii. 98 
Spanish Guerillas (Two Son.! iii. 

100 
Sparrow's Nest, The, i. 167 
Spinning Wheel, ii. 297 

, Song for the, iL 88 

Sponsors, iv. 72 

StaflB^ (3ave of (Four Son.X iv. 172 

Star-gazers, ii. 114 

Star, Slowly-sinking, ii. 312 

Statesman, The, iv. 200 

Staub-bach, On approaching the^ 

iii. 140 
Steamboats, Ac, iv. 183 
Stepping-fetones, The (Two Son.), iiL 

247 
Stepping Westward, iiL 17 
Storm, Composed during a, ii. 320 
Stray Pleasui-es, ii. 46 
Stream, On the Banks of a rocky, 

V. 16 
Streauis (The DuddonX iii. 258 
The Voice of nightly, iv. 

259 
Swan, The, ii. 313 
Switzerland, Subjuffation of, iiL 66 
Sydney (Great MeuX iii 69 



Table-s Turned, The, iv. 196 

Tell, Effusion in the presence of 
Tower of, iii. 147 

Temptations from Roman Refine- 
ments, iv. 7 

ThankBgiviug after Childbirth, iv. 
76 

Thera was a Boy, iL 95 
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Thomson's "Castle of Indolence," 
Written in Pocket Ck>p7 o^ i. 245 

Thorn, Tbe, ii. 188 

Thrasymene, Near the Lake of (Two 
Son.X iil- 208 

Thrush, The (Two Son.), ii 860 

Thun, Memorial near the Lake o£ 
iiil41 

Tintem Abbey, Lines composed a 
few miles above, ii. 160 

To , in her seventieth year, ii. 

346 

To , Upon the birth of her First- 
bom, iv. 261 

Tour in Italy (1837), Memorials of a» 
iii. 180 

Scotland (1808), Memorials 

of a, iU. 1 

(1814) Memorials 



ofa,iiL44 



a88lX iv. 91 



144 



in the Summer of 1833, iv. 



-^— — on the Continent (1820X Me- 
morials of a, iii. 130 

Toussaint L'Ouverture, To, iH 64 

Tradition, iii. 256 

Trajan, The Pillar of; ill 221 

Translation of the Bible, iv. 46 

Transubstantiatlon, iv. 34 

GMad, The. ii. 198 

Tributary Stream, ill 254 

Troilus and Cresida, v. 39 

Trosachs, The. iv. 101 

Turtle-dove, The Poet and the, ii. 51 

TwUight, ii. 824 

(Even Vol.), iv. 128 

Two April Mornings, The, iv. 218 

Two Thieves, The, v. 68 

Tjmdrum, Suggested at, iv. 106 

Tynwald Hill, iv. 164 

Tyrolese, Feelings of the, iii. 8T 

On the final subjugation 

ofthe, iii. 00 



Ulpha Kirk, ilL 263 
Uncertainty, iv. 5 



Valediotobt Bonnet (Misc. Son.! 

1L864 
Vallombrosa, At, ill 211 
Vaudois, The, (Two Son.X iv. 85 
Yaudracour and JuUa, i. 285 
Venetian Republic, On the Extinc- 
tion of. ilL 62 
Venice, Scone in, iv. 26 



Venus, To the Planet (Jan. 1838X fi. 
865 

(Loch LomondX 



iv. 113 
Vernal Ode. ii 216 
Vicar of Kendal, Upon hearing of 

the death of, v. 87 
Vienna, Siejge of, raised by John 

Sobieski, iii. 114 
Virgin, The, iv. 44 
Vision, A, iv. 59 
Visitation of the Sick, iv. 77 



Waogoker, The. ii 67 

Waldenses, iv. 36 

Walk, The, v. 9. 

Walton's Book of " Lives," iv. 62 

Wandering Jew, Song for the, IL 44 

Wansfell, ii. 366 

Wamicg, The, iv. 264 

Wars of York and Lancaster, iv. 38 

Waterfall and the Eglantine, Thei 

U. 6 
Watei>fowl, ii 194 
Waterloo. After visithig the Field 

of, iii 134 

Occasioned by the Battie 



of; iii 118 
(Two Son.l 

iii. 114 
We are Seven, i 181 
Wellington, On a Portrait of tho 

Duke of, ii 357 
Westminster Bridge, Composed 

upon, ii 333 
Westmoreland Oirl, The, i. 213 
Whirlblast, ii. 5 
White Doe of Rylstone, ill. 265 
WlckhflTe, iv. 38 
Widow on Windermere Side, Thfl^ 

i826 
Wild Duck's Nest. The, ii. 294 
William the Third, iv. 64 
Winter (French Army) (Two PoemsX 

iii. 103 
Wishing-gate Destroyed, The, ii 208 

The, ii 205 

Woman. iL 105 

Worcester Cathedral, A Grave*8ton0 

in. ii. 848 
Wordsworth, John, Elegiac Versei 

in memory of, v. 81 

(Fir GroveX L 
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pher, ii 364 



donl iii 240 
Wren*)! Nest, A, ii 52 
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A BARKiKO sound the Shepherd hears, iy. 228 

A Book came forth of late, called Peter Bell, iL 296 

A bright-haired company of youthful slaves, iv. 10 

Abruptly paused the strife ;— the field throughout ill. 105 

A dark plume fetch me from you blasted yew, ill. 252 

Adieu, Bydalian Laurels 1 that have grown, iv. 144 

Advance — come forth fVom thy Tyrolean ground, iiL 87 

Aerial Rock — whose solitary brow, il. 291 

A fomous man is Robin Hood, iii. 22 

Affections lose their object ; Time brinn forth, iv. SSI 

A flock of sheep that ledsurely pass by, ii. 293 

A genial hearth, a hospitable board, iy. 70 

Age I twine thy brows with firesh spring flowers, iiL 81 

Ah, think how one compelled for life to abide, iv. 303 

Ah, when the Body, roimd which in love we clung, iy. 15 

Ah I where is Palafox ? Nor tongue nor pen, iii. 95 

Ah why deceive ourselves ! by no mere fit, iv. 293 

Aid, glorious Martyrs, from your fields of light, iv. 51 

Alas I what bouts the long laborious quest, Iii. 88 

A little onward lend thy guiding hand, iv. 242 

All praise the Likeness by thy skill portrayed, ii 359 

A love-lorn Maid, at some far-distant time, iii. 256 

Ambition— following down this far-fiEimcd slope, iii. 104 

Amid a fertile region green with wood, iv. 114 

Amid the smoke of cities did you pass, i. 848 

Amid this dance of objects sadness steals, iii. 187 

Among a grave tVaternitv of Monks, iv. 283 

Among the dwellers in the silent fields, iv. 857 

Among the dwellings framed by birds, ii. 52 

Among the mountains were we nursed, loved Stream, iy. 147 

A month, sweet Little-ones, is past, i. 173 

An age hath been when Earth was proud, iv. 245 

A narrow girdle of rough stones ana craffs, i. 852 

And is it among rude untutored Dales, iii. 89 

And is this — Yarrow?— TAit the Stream, iii. 55 

And, *iot in vain embodied to the sight, iv. 81 

And shal* the Pontiff asks, profaneness flow, iv. 28 

And what u Penance with her knotted thoug, iv. 40 

And what mel<>dious sounds at times prevail, iv. 82 

An Orpheus 1 an Orpheus I yes. Faith maygrow bold, IL 112 

Another year 1— another deadly blow, iii. 77 

A pen — to register ; a key, iv. 252 

A rilgrim, when the summer day, iL 48 
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A pilaffae on yoor languAgcfl^ German and None, iv. 200. 

A feasant music floats along the Mere, ir. 21 

A Pott /—He bath put hia heart to school, u. 355 

A point of life b«;tween my Parents' dust, iv. 147 

Axmy of Clouds 1 ye winged Host in troops, ii. 226 

A rock there is whose homely front, iL 211 

A Roman Master stands on Grecian ground, iiL 81 

Around a wild and ^oody hill, iiL 141 

Airan ! a siii^e-crested Teneriffe, iv. 167 

Art thou a statist in the van, iv. 208 

Art thou the bird whom Man loves best^ ii. 82 

As Csith thus sanctified the warrior's crest^ iv. 33 

A simftle child, L 183 
As indignation mastered grie^ my tongue, iii. 220 
As leaves are to the tree whereon they grow, iv. 295 
A slumber did my spirit seal, iL 109 
As often as 1 murmur here, iL 51 
As star that shines dependent upon star, iv. 70 
As the cold ai^iect of a sunless way, iL 327 
A Stream, to mingle with your favourite Dee, ii. 341 
A sudden omflict rises from the swell, iv. 66 
As, when a storm hath ceased, the biids regain, iv. 6 
As witii the Stream our voyage we pursue, iv. 26 
At early dawn, or rather when the air, iL 333 
A Traveller on the bkirt of Sanun's Plain, L 48 
A troublo, not of clouds, or weeping rain, iv. 97 
At the comer of Wood Street, when daylight appears, iL 111 
Avaunt all qiecious pliancy of mind, iii. 99 
A voice, from long-ez) meeting thousands sent. iv. 64 
A volant Trioe of Bards on earth are found, iL 307 
Avon — a precious, an immortal name, iv. 115 
A weight of awe not easy to be borne, i v. 183 
A whirl blast from behind the hill, ii. 5 
A wiug^d Goddesa— clothed in vesture wrought, iiL 134 
A youth too certain of his power to wade, iv. Itil 

Bard of the Fleece, whose skilful genius made, ii. 295 

Beaumont ! it was thy wish that 1 should rear, ii. 2S6 

Befoie 1 see another day, L 263 

Before tlie woild had past her time of youth, iv. 301 

Begone, thou fond presumptuous Elf, ii. 6 

BeguikAi into forgetfuluess of care, iv 279 

Behold an emblem of our human mind. v. 16 

Behold a pupil of the monkish gown, iv. 19 

Behvld her, snigle in the field, iii. 19 

Behold, within the leafy shade, L 167 

Beloved Vale ! 1 said, when I shall con, ii. 285 

Beneath the concave of an April sky, iL 216 

Beneath tbuse fruit-tree boughs that sh^ ii. 20 

Beneath yon eastern ridge, the ciaggy bound, v. 4 

Be this the chosen site, the virgin Sixi, iv. 84 

Between two sister moorland riUs, iL 42 

Bishi»ps and Priests, blessM are ye, if deep, iv. 69 

Black Demons hovering o'er his mitred head, iv. 26 

Blest is tliis Isle — our native Land, iv. 336 

Blest Stiitesman He. whose Mind's unselfish will, iv. 290 

Bold words affirmed, in days when faith wa.s strong, iv. 158 

Brave Schill ! by death delivered, take thy flight, iiL 93 

Brig^vt Fiovi^T I \9ViQfSQ \xom& ia «vevjwhere, iv. 210 
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Broken in fortune, but in mind entire, It. 163 

:— Brook and road, ii. 104 

Brook 1 whose society the Poet seeks, ii 830 

Brug^ I saw attired with golden light, iii. 131 

But here no cannon thunders U* the galo, iii. 263 

But liberty, and triumphs on the Main, iv. 84 

But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book, iv. 46 

But, to remote Northumbria's royal Hall, iv. 11 

But what if One, through grove or flowery mead, iv. 17 

But whence came they who for the Saviour Lord, iv. 36 

By a blest Husband guided, Mary came, v. 68 

By antique Fancy trimmed— though Jowly, bred, iii, 148 

By Art's bold privilege Warrior and War-horse stand, iL 867 

By chain yet stronger muBt the Suul be tied, iv. 76 

By Moscow self-devoted to a blaze, iii. 105 

By playflil smiles, (alas, too oft, v. 71 

By sucli examples moved to unbought pains, iv. 17 

By their floatiug mill, ii. 46 

By vain affections unenthralled, v. 70 



Call not the royal Swede unfortunate, iii. 93 
Calm as an under-current, strong to draw, iv. 64 
Calm is all nature as a resting wheel, i. 2 
Calm is the fragrant air, and loth to lose, iv. 122 
Calvert I it must not be unheard by them, ii. b08 
Change me, some God, into ttiat breathing rose, iiL 246 
Chatsworth 1 thy stately mansion, and the pride, ii. 360 
Child of loud-throat«'d War 1 the mountain Stream, iii. 20 
Child of the clouds I remote from every taint, iii. 242 
Clarkson I it was an obstinate hill to climb, iii. 82 
Closing the sacred Book which long has fed, iv. 80 
Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars, iii. 83 
Coldly wo spake. Tlie Saxon-;, overpowered, iv. 23 
Come ye — who, if (which Heaven avert I) the Land, iii. 76 
Companion ! by whose buoyant Spirit cheered, iii. ISl 
Complacent Fictions were they, yet the bame, iii. 198 



Dark and more dark the shades of evening fell, ii. 816 

Darkness surrounds us ; seeking, we are lost, iv. 5 

Days passed — and Monte Cah o would not clear, iiL 201 

Days undefiled by luxury or sloth, iv. 298 

Dear be the Church, that, wxtuhing o'er the needs^ iv. 72 

Dear Child of Natui-e, let them rail, ii. 193 

Dear fellow-travellers I think not that the Muse, Ui. 180 

Dear native regions, I foretel, i. 1 

Dear Reliques I from a pit of vilest mould, iii. 112 

Dear to the Loves, and to the Graces vowed, iv. 161 

Deep is the lamentation 1 Not alone, iv. 45 

Degenerate Douglas I oh, the unworthy Lord, iii. 27 

Departed Child T 1 could forget thee once, i. 276 

Departing summer hath assumed, iv. 250 

Deplorable hi» lot who tills the ground, iv. 30 

Desire we past i.lusions to recal, iv. 159 

Desponding Father 1 mark this altered bough, ii. 327 

Despond who will -/heard a voice exclaim, iv. 166 

Destined to war from very infancy, v. 65 

Did pangs of grief tor lenient time too4ceen, iv. 162 

Discoui'so WU8 deemed Man's noblest attribute, iv. 221 
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IKriuBonrad Book flBd Rain! Uai, bj law, ir. 10& 
Dogantk ToftdMO^ of tiM Hiow-white far, iL 331 
Doomwd amwmmre oar Bativ* dost, ia. 142 
DonhHog azMl dnohling wifch Uborioas walk, it. 107 
I>o*wn a swift fttiwi, thoBfio; a bold deown, xr. 66 



Dread boor ! wben, onbea^ed bj war^ oo^baroaa blas^ ffi. 150 
Jkiwaa ia bj Aotaaua a t i mr ptauag aiz, L 939 



mj^biag to dKvw mora finr, iL 3BS 
Bdea! tm now thj boMity bad I Tiewed. ir. 179 
JB a inwuta sad Kii^ bow oft bave tempgeB nog. iS. 116 
Bimnd ! the time im ooae wbea tboa aboald'st waan, mL 73 
So^fataned Teeebai; gladly from tby band, iL S6ft 
■doo^ ! far see, witti dim inriiHon, ir. 34 
Baoqgb of dimhii^ toil ! — ^AmbitiaQ treada. It. 947 
Baoqgb of g>aiaDdB, of the Areadian cn>ok. It. 106 
"Booagh of roee-bod lips, and ejm, ir. 300 
Bre the Brothera throogh the gateway. It. 341 
Bre with ooki beads of midnight dew, L 251 
Bre yet our ooaiae was grsoed with social trees, iiL %SJi 
Btenial Lord ! eased of a eamfafxias load. iiL 216 
Btberesl minstrol ! pilgrim of the sky. ii 170 
Bren as a dragon'k eye that feels the streaa^ iL 325 
Bren so for me a ^sion mnctified, iL 304 
Bren sodi the cootiast that^ where'er we moTO^ It. 56 
Breawiiile Imak, the sacred ro<^ of Frsnoe, ir. 83 
I is aeeiUeaB yHmq witb lava sinoera, IL 898 



Fulin? impartial measare to diapoise, iL 363 

Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate, iiL 11 

Fair Lady ! csai I sing of flowers. iL 38 

Fair Laud ! Thee all men greet with joy ; how few; iiL tl9 

Fair Prime of life ! were it enough to gild, ii. 312 

Fair Star of evening, S{dendour of the west, iiL 59 

Fallen, and diffused into a shapeless heap, iiL 259 

Fame tells of groves— from England fiw away, ii. 338 

Fancy, who l^ds the pastimes of the glad, iL 1 

Farewell, thou little nook of mountain -ground, L 243 

Far from my dearest friend, 'tis mine to rove, L 4 

Far &om our home by Giasmere's quiet Lake, iv. 309 

Father ! to God himself we cannot give. iv. 72 

Fear hath a htindred eyes, that all agree, iv. 55 

Feel for the wrongs to universal ken, iv. 296^ 

Festivals have I seen that were not names, iiL 62 

Fit retribution, by the moral code, iv. 801 

Five years have past ; five summers, with the length, iL 160 

Flattered witli promise of escape, iv. 260 

Fly, some kind Harbinger, to Grasmere-dale, iiL 84 

Fond words have oft b^n spoken to thee. Sleep, iL 293 

For action bom, existing to be tried, iiL 204 

Forbear to deem the Chronicler unwise, iii. 199 

For ever hallowed be this morning fair, iv. 11 

For gentlest uses, oft-times Nature takes, iiL 144 

Forgive, illustrious Country ! these deep sighs, iiL 203 

Forth from a jutting ridge, around whose base, L 359 

For what contend the wise ? — for nothing less, iv. 47 

Four fieiy steeds impatient of the rein, ii. 330 

From Boltoa's old monastic tower, iii. 269 
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From early youth I ploughed the restless Kain, iv. 103 

From fisdse assumption rose, and, fondly hailed, iy. 28 

From Little dowp to Least, in due degree, iv. 73 

From low to high doth dissolution climb, iy. 81 

From Bite and Ordiuanoe abused they fled, iy. 68 

From Stirling Castle we had seen. iiL 28 

From the Baptismal hour, thro' weal and woe, iy. 79 

From the da» chambers of dejection treed, ii. Sll 

From the fierce aspect of this River, throwing, iii. 140 

From the Pier's head, musing, and with increase, iii. 175 

From this deep chasm, where quivering sunbeams jJay, IiL 251 

Frowns are on every Huso's fSsice, iL 86 

Furl we the saUa^ and pass with tardy oar% iy. 82 



Genius of Baphael ! if thy wings, iL 281 

Giordano, verily thy Pencil's skill, iy. 142 

Glad sight 1 wherever new vdth old, ii 39 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide,, i. 18 

Glory to God I and to the Power who came, iv. 89 

Go back to antique ages, if thine eyes, iii. 84 

Go, foithful Poi*trait I and where long hath knolt^ it 858 

Grant, that by this unsparing hurricane, iv. 46 

Great men have been among us ; hands that penned, iiL 09 

Greta, what fearftil listening I when hujre stones, iv. 146 

Grief, thou hast lost an ever-ready fHena, ii. 297 

Grieve for the Man who hither came bereft; iii 209 



Had this efflxlgence disappeared, iv. 182 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night, iii. 121 

Hail to the fields— with Dwellings sprinkled o'er, iii. 250 

Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour, ii. 324 

Hail, Yii^gin Queen I o'er many an envious bar, iy. 52 

Hail, Zaragoza 1 If with unwet eye, iii. 91 

Happy the feeling &om the bosom thrown, ii. 288 

Hard task I exclfdm the undisciplined, to lean, iv. 294 

Hark I 'tis the Thrush, undaunted, undeprest, ii 360 

Harmonious Powers with Nature work. iv. 332 

Harp I couldst thou venture, on t'ly boldest string, iy. 68 

Hast thou seen, with flash incessant, v. 13 

Hast thou then survived, ii 63 
Haydon 1 let worthier judges praise the skill, ii 354 
Here Mui more purely lives, less oft doth fali iv. 29 
Here, on our native soil, we breathe once more, iii 65 
Here on their knees men swore : the stones were black, ir. 176 
Here pause : the poet claims at lea^t this praise, iii. 102 
Here stood an Oak, that long had borne affixed, iv. 117 
Here, where, of havoc tired and rash undoing, ii 369 
Her eyes are wild, her head is bare, 1. 341 
Her only pilot the soft breeze, the boat, ii. 288 
" High bliss is only for a higher state." i 337 
High deeds, O Germans, are to come (torn you, iii. 88 
High in the breathless hall the Minstrel sate, ii. 154 
High is our calling. Friend I— Creative Art^ ii. 310 
High on a broad unfertile tract of forest-sldrted Down, L 205 
High on her speculative tower, iii 157 
His simple truths did Andrew glean, it. 9 
Holy and heavenly Spirits as they are, iv. 54 
Homeward we turn. Isle of Columba^s Cell, iv. 177 
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la! __ _, 

IT. 174 
_ ▼. 10. 
In ■— rch of what stno^e land, JL 341 
M of Kiftit, ca higfa, IT. SS 

^ Menoe, imw benigii, iv. 14 
vfaoae beart— y«i free, iiL 161 
bov marrelloas^ bright^ ii. S19 
he? Aak tbe newt and toad, ir. US 
■iaa death-list m unrolled, !▼. 50 
the R&B that ve coU. ir. 119 
. . i>e« the vater^ hreaat, L 17 
H«v neh that fonheMTs eelrn eacpaime. L S58 
Hov awl a n e kmn e ! To each Tojagw; ir. 175 
H«v Shan I paint thee?— Bs this naked stovie, iiL Mi 
Bow sooM — aba ! dki Man, created pore, ir. SS 
Bew s««ct it iic vhen mother Fknc7 rocka^ ii. 309 
Bnaeanitr. d^EhtanK to behold, iii 103 

r, and SHmr hest» and nipping blaaC^ iii. 100 



I am no4 One vte nradi or oft defight, ir. 218 

1 er—F. ye bttle mmj Oew, t. 7S 

I drocoed mj pen ; and listened to the Wind, iiL 85 

Jem I blem c«r akadcr Bamx, m. 138 

If frocatheptdbtie vajyoatamyoor stepa, L SU 

If Lile erere aramber on a bed of down, iy. 152 

If^atnra. for a farooiite child. !▼. 31 S 

If there be prophrta on whose spirits rest, ir. S 

If these brief Beccrds, by the Muses' art, ii. 334 

If the who«> wyfipbt of what we think and feel, iL 314 

If th» .creat worid of joy and pain, ir. 2t>9 

If thou in th< dear love of some ooe Friend, t. 15 

If to Tradition i^th be due ir. 109 

If with iM love of joo, dear Hills ! I share, ilL SSO 

I griervd for B(iouai«art€, with a vain, iiL 61 

I hare a boy of five years old, L 190 

I heard {zbis ! 'twas only in a dreamX ii* 313 

I heard a thousand blended notess iv. 19S 

I know an aged Man constrained to dwell. It. 330 

I listen — but no faculty "f mine, iiL 149 

Imagination— ne'er befi*e content, iii 116 

I marvel how Nature could ever find space, iv. 199 

I met Louisa in the shade, L 34^ 

Immured in Bothwell's towers, at times the Brave, iy. IIS 

In Brug^ town is many a street, iii. 13^ 

In de8-»dtory wulk through orchard grounds, iv. 351 

In distant countries have I been, i t^ 

In due observance of an ancient rite, iii. 96 

Inland, within a hollow vale. I stood, iii. 66 

Inmate of a mountain-dwelling, iu 191 

In my mind's eye a Temple, like a cloud, ii. 367 

Intent ou gathering wool from hedge and brake, iL 362 

In these fair vales hath many a Tree, v. 8 

In the sweet shire of Cardigan, iv. *J02 

In this still place, remote fmm men. iiL 16 

In trellised shed with clustering roses gny, iiL 267 

Intrepid sous of Albion ! not by you, iii. 113 

In youth from rock to rock I weut^ IL 15 
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Jones I as from Calais southward you and I, iii. 60 

I rose while yet the cattle, heat-opprest^ iiL 260 

I saw a Mother's eye intensely bent, iv. 74 

I saw an aged Beggax in my walk, v. 46 

I saw &r off the cLirk top of a Pine, iii. 196 

I saw the figure of a lovely Maid, iv. 59 

Is Ikath, when evil against good has fought, iv. 299 

I shiver. Spirit fierce and b<ad, iii. 2 

Is it a reed that's shaken by the wind, iii. 60 

Is then no nook of English git>und secure, ii. S68 

Is then the final page before me spread, iiL 176 

Is there a power that can sustain and cheer, iii 95 

Is this, ve Gkxis, the Capitolian Hill, iii 197 

I thougnt of Thee, my partner and my guide, iii. 264 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and tree, ii. 804 

It is no Spirit who from Heaven hath fiown, iL 166 

It is not to be thought of that tUe Floo<l, iiL 69 

It is the first mild day of March, iv. 200 

I travelled among iinknown men, i 250 

It seems a day, ii. 102 
It was a moral end for which they fought, iii. 90 
It was an April morning : fresh and clear, i. 346 
Just as those final words were penned, the sun broke out in 

power, i 208 
I've watched you now a short half-hour, 1. 242 
I wandered lonely as a cloud, ii. 109 
I was thy neighbour once, thou rugged Pile, v. 75 
I watch, and loog have watched, with calm r^jet, ii. 812 
I, who accompanied with faithfiil pace, iv. 2 



Keep for the young the impassioned smilo^ ii. 185 



lAdy I a Pen (perhaps with thy r^i;ard, iv. 354 

Lady I I rifled a Parnassian Ciive, ii. 321 

Lady 1 the songs of Spring were in the grove, iL 322 

Lament 1 for Diocletian's fiery sword, iv. 5 

Lance, shield, and sword relinquished — at his side, iv. 15 

Last night, without a voice, that Vision spake, iv. 60 

Let other bards of angels sing, i. 257. 

Let thy wheel-barrow alone, ii. 13 

Let us quit the leafy arbour, i. 202 

lie here, without a record of thy worth, iv. 226 

Life with yon Lambs, like day, is just begun, iL 358 

like a sliipwrecked Sailor tust^ iv. 261 

list, the winds of March are blowing, iv. 264 

List — 'twas the Cuckoo. — O with wlmt delight^ iii. 205 

list, ye who pass by Lyulph's Tower, iv. 186 

Lo I in the burniug west, the craggy nape, iii 173 

Lone Flower hemmed in with snows, and white as they, iL 820. 

Long-favoiu'ed England I be not thou misled, iv. 291 

Long has the dew been dried on tree and lawu, iiL 200 

Lonsdale I it were unworthy of a Guest, iv. 185 

Look at the fate of summer flowers, L 252 

Look now on that Adventurer who hath paid, iii. 94 

Lord of the vale 1 astounding Flood, iii. 48 

Loud is the Vale ! the Voice is up, v. 84 

Loving she is, and tractable, though wild, i. 170 

Lo I where she stands fixed iu a Mint-like trance, iL 358 
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Lo ! vben the «<mi aloQ(r tlM aky, ir. SS 
Jjowthtr : in thy m^«i«ie Pile mze seen, ir. 18 
Lolkd bj the eoand of |«stotal beUa. ilL 170 
Ijre I thoq^ SQch pow«r do in thy ma^ firo^ 8. UT 



Van's file is fike a 8|)M rriw . mighty Kin^. hr. IS 
Mark hov the Ceathered tenants of the flood, ii. 194 
Hark the eouoentrsd haaels that enekne; iL S15 
Meek Virgin Mother, nMire benign, m. 145 
M oi of the Western Worid ! in Fate's dark book, ir. S99 
If en, who hare osased to reverence, soon de^, iT. M 
Merer and Lore hare met thee on thy road, it. 4 
Methinks that I eouU trip o'er he^Tieet soil, ir. 5S 
Methinks that to some recant hermitage, iT. 16 
Methinks tvrore no anpraoedented feat. iiL 258 
Methoo^t I aatw the footsteps ot a thxtme^ ii. 388 
"Mid crowvied obelisks and nms^ iiL 9 
Mid-noon is past ;— npon the soltry mead, iiL 887 
MihoQ ! thou diooldst be liring at this hour, iiL 88 
Mine ear han rang; my spirit sunk subdaed, iT. 85 
JUterrimMs / and neither name nor date, iL 348 
Monastic Domes ! following my downward way, ir. 8S 
Most sweet it is with nnuitlifted eyes, It. 198 
Mother ! wh<«e rirgin bosom was microst, ir. 44 
Motitms aud Means, on land and sea at war, iT. 188 
My frame hath often trembled with deli^^ iiL 854 
My heart leaps ap whm I beh(dd, L 168 



Nay, Trareller ! rest This lonely Yew-tree stands^ L 43 

Near Anio's stream. I spied a gentle Dove, iiL 80S 

Never enlivened with the liveliest ray, IL 67 

Next morning Troilus began to clear, v. 89 

No fiction wa:» it of the antique age, iii. 248 

No more : the end is sudden and abrupt, ir. 180 

No mortitl object did these eyes behola, ii. 301 

No record tells of lance opposed to lance, iiL 260 

Nor scorn the aid which Fancy oft doth lend, ir. 18 

Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject, ir. 62 

Nor wants the cause the panic-striking aid, ir. 9 

■ Not a breath of air, ii. 99 

Not envying Latiiin shades — ^if yet they throw, iii. 24^ 

Not hurlei precipitous from steep to steep^ ilL 263 

Not in the lucid intervals of life, ir. 126 

Not in the mines beyond the western main, ir. 19S 

Not like his great Compeers, indienantly, iii. 139 

Not Love, not War, nor the tumultuous swell, iL 314 

Not 'mid the world's vain objects that enslave, iiL 85 

Not sedentary all : there are who roam, ir. 18 

Not seldom, clad in radiant vest, v. 14 

Not so that Pair whose youthfid spirits dance, iiL 248 

Not the whole warbling g^rove in concert heard, iL 344 

Not to the clouds, not to the cliff, he flew, ir. 168 

Not to the object specially designed, iv. 299 

Not utterly unworthy to endure, iv. 44 

Not without heavy grief of heart did He, v. 66 

Now that all hearts are glad, all faces bright, iiL 106 

Now that the farewell t^r is dried, iii. 153 

Now we are tired of boisterous Joy, iiL 85 
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I 

Now when tlie primrose makes a splendid show, iy. S20 
Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room, ii. 26d 



Oak of Guernica I Tree of holier power, iii. 97 

O blithe New-comer 1 I have heurd, IL 96 

O dearer far tiian light and life are dear, i. 259 

O'er the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, iiL 89 

O'erweening Statesmen have full long relied, iii. 99 

O Flower of all that springs from gentle blood, v. 6$ 

Of mortal parents is the Hero bom, iii. 86 

O for a dirge ! But why complain, v. 88 

O, for a kindling touch from that pure flame, iii. 114 

O for the help of Angels to complete, iii. 187 

O Friend I I know not which way I must look, ilL 67 

Oft have I caught, upon a fitful breeze, iv. 169 

Ofb have I seen, ere Time had ploughed my dieek, U. 29(^ 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray, I. 178 

Ofb is the medal faithfUl to its trust, v. 2 

O gentle Sleep I do thoy belong to thee, ii. 292 

O happy time of youthM lovers (thus, i. 285 

Oh Life 1 without thy chequered seene, iiL 148 

Oh 1 pleasant exercise of hope and joy, ii. 167 

Oh what a Wreck ! how changed in mien aud speech, ii. 862 

Oh I wliat's the matter? what's the matter, iv. 346 

O Lord, our Lord 1 how wondrously (quoth sheX v. 17 

O mountain Stream 1 the Shepherd and his Cot, iii. 25^ 

Once did She hold the g^iigeous east in fee, iiL 62 

Once I could hail (howe'er serene the sky), iv. 834 

Once in a lonely hamlet I sojourned, i. 281 

Once more the Church is seized with sudden fear, iv. 88 

Once on the top of Tynwald's formal mound, iv. 164 

One might believe that natural miseries, iii. 71 

One morning (raw it was and wet, i 279 

One who was suffering tumult in his soul, ii 820 

On his morning rounds the Master, iv. 226 

O Nightingale! thou surely art, iL 106 

On, loitering Muse — the switt Stream chides us— on, UL 849 

O now that thegenius of Bewick were mine, v. 68 

On to loua 1 — ^Wcat can she afford, iv. 175 

Open your gates, ye everlasting Piles, iv. 86 

O there is blessing in this gentle breeze, v. 116 

O thou who movest onwanl with a mind, v. 62 

O thou I whose fancies from afar are brought, i. 198 

Our bodily life, some plead, that life the shrine, iv. 809 

Our wadk was fkr among the ancient trees, i. 856 

Outstretching flame-waxd his upbraided hand, iv. 60 



Fansles, lUies, kingcups, daisies, IL 23 

Part fenced by man, part by a rugvred steep, iv. 08 

Pastor and Patriot I— at whose bidding rise, iv. 150 

Patriots informed with Apostolic light, iv. 68 

Pause, courteous Spirit !— Balbi supplicates, v. 67 

Pause, Traveller I whosoe'er thou be, v. 12 

Pelion and Ossa flourish side by side, ii. 287 

People I your chains are severing link by link, iv. 288 

Perhaps some ueedfUl service of the State, v. 61 

Pleasures newly found are sweet, ii. 26 

Portentous change when History can appear, iv. 290 
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f 
Btra&ge fits of passion hayel known, i. 249 
Straneer ! this hillock of mis-shapen stones, v. 7 
Stretched on the dying Mother's utp, lies dead, iv. 180 
Such age how beautifiil I O Lady bright, ii. 846 
Such finiitless questions may not long beguile, iii. 268 
Surprised by joy— impatient as the Wino, ii. 802 
Sweet Flower ! belike one day to have, v. 78 
Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower, iii. 18 
Sweet is uie holiness of Youth— so felt, 1y. 48 
Swifbly turn the murmuring wheel, IL 88 
Sylph was it? or a Bird more bright> IL 68 

Take, cradled Nursling of the mountidn, take, iii. 244 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, iv. 87 

Tell me, ye Zephyrs 1 that unfold, iL 8 

Tenderly do we feel by Nature's law, iv. 298 

Thanks for the lessons of this Spot— fit school. It. 178 

That happy gleam of vernal eyes, iv. 328 

That heresies should strike (if^ truth be scanned, iv. 7 

That is work of waste and ruin, i. 168 

That way look, my Infant, lo, ii. 59 

The Baptist might have been ordained to cry, iii. 215 

The Bard— whose soul is meek as dawning day, iii. 114 

The captive Bird was gone; — to cliff or moor, iv. 168 

The cattle crowding round this beverage dear, iv. 149 

The cock is crowi^, ii. 116 

The Crescent-moon, the Star of Love, iv. 187 

The Danish Conaueror, on his royal chair, iv. 240 

The days are cold, the nights are long, L 275 

The dew was fiJling fast, the stars began to blink, i 194 

The embowering rose, the acacia, and the pine, v. 1 

The enciroliiig groimd in native turf arrayed, iv. 86 

The fiftirest, brightest hues of ether fade, u. 289 

The feudal Keep, the bastions of Cohom, iv. 160 

The fields which with covetous spirit we sold, L 270 

The floods are roused, and will not soon be weary. It. 183 

The forest huge of ancient Caledon, iv. 116 

The formal World relaxes her cold chain, iv. 805 

The gallant Touth, who may have gained, iv. 93 

The gentlest Poet, with f^ree thoughts endowed, ii. 229 

The gentlest Shade that widked Blysian plains^ iii. 1 

The God of Love— oA, henedieite / v. 26 

The imperial Consort of the Fairy-king> ii* ^^ 

The imperial Stature, the colossal stride, ii. 887 

The Kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim's eye, iiL 262 

The Knight haa ridden down from Wensley Moor, iL 148 

The Land we firom our fiftthers had in trust, iii. 87 

The leaves that rustled on this oak-crowned hill, iv. 130 

The linnet's warble, sinking towards a close, iv. 127 

The little hedge-row birds, v. 60 

The lovely Nun (submisBive, but more meek, iv. 42 
The Lovers took within this ancient grove, iv. 117 
The martial oourage of a day is vain, iii. 92 
The massy Ways, carried across these heights, v. 9 
The Minstrels played their Christmas time, iii. 240 
The most allunng clouds that mount the sky, ii. 356 
The old inventive Poets, had they seen, iii. 254 
The oppression of the tumult — wrath and scorn, iv. 9 
The peace which others seek they find, L 254 

YOl. VI. <V <V 
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The pibroch's note, diflooimtMianoed or mute. It. 102 

The pott-boy drove with fierce career, L 175 

The power of Annies is a visible thinff, iiL 101 

The prayers I make will then be sweet mdeed, ii. 802 

Tliere are no colours in the foirest sky, iv. 62 

There is a bondage worse, &r worse, to bear, iiL 71 

There is a change — and I am poor, i. 256 

There is a Flower, the lesser Celandine, v. 57 

There is a litUe unpretending Bill, ii. 287 

There is an Eminence,— of these our hiUs, L 851 

There is a pleasure in poetic pains, iL 322 

There is a Thorn—it looks so old, ii 188 

There is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vide, iL 100 

There never breathed a man who, when his life, ▼. 63 

*' There I" said a Stripling, pointing with meet pride, It. 178 

There's George Fisher, Charles Fleming, and Becinald ShoreL 

L193 
There's more in words than I can teach, L 835 
There's not a nook within this solemn Pasa^ iv. 101 
There's something in a flying horse, iL 244 
There was a Boy ; ye knew nim well, ye cU£G^ iL 95 
There was a roaring in the wind all nighty ii. 132 
There was a time ^en meadow, grove, and stream, t. 104 
The Roman Consul doomed his sons to die, iv. 298 
The Sabbath bells renew the inviting peal, iv. 77 
The saintly Touth has ceased to rule, discrowned, iv. 49. 
These times strike monied worldlings with dismay, iiL 72 
These Tourists, Heaven preserve us I needs must live, L 818 
The Sheep-boy whistled loiid, and lo I v. 81 
The Shepherd, looking eastward, softly said, iL 323 

The »kj is overcast. iL 98 

The soaring lark is blest as proud, iv. 319 

The Spirit of Anti(^uity— enshrined, iii. 132 

The stars are mansions built by Nature's hand, ii. 326 

The struggling Rill insensibly is grown, iiL 247 

The sun mis long been set, iv. 131 

The sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest, iv. 124 

The Sun, that seemed so mildly to retire, iv. 123 

The sylvan slopes with corn-clad fields, iv. 249 

The tears of man m various measure gush, iv. 48 

The Troop will be impatient ; let us hie, i. 74 

The turbaned Race are poured in thickening swarms^ iv. 24 

The unremitting voice of nightly streams, iv. 259 

The valley rings with mirth and joy, i. 186 

The Vested FHest before the Altar stands, iv. 76 

The Viigin Mountain, wearing like a Queen, iv. 56 

The Voice of Song from distant lands shall call, iii. 63 

The wind is now thy organist ;— a clank, iv. 100 

The woman-hearted Confessor prepares, iv. 22 

The world forsaken, all its busy cai*es, iii. 209 

The world is too much with" us , late and soon, ii. 306 

They called Thee Merry England, in old time, iv. 145 

They dreamt not of a perishable home, iv. 88 

The Young-ones gathered in from hill and dale, iv. 74 

They seek, are sought ; to daily battle led, iii. 101 

They— who have seen the noble Roman's scorn, iii. 200 

This Height a ministering Angel might select, ii. 195 

This Land of Rainbows spanning glens whose walls, iv. 103 

This Lawn, a carpet all alive, iv. 254 

This Spot— at once unfolding sight so fair, iv. 297 
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Those breathing Tokens of your kind regard, iv. 821 

Those had given earliest notice, as the lark, iv. 86 

Those old credulities, to nature dear, iii. 198 

Those silver clouds collected round the sun, iL 197 

Those words were uttered as in pensive mood, ii. 317 

Though I beheld at first with blank surprise, ii. 860 

Though joy attend Thee orient at the buth, iv. 118 

Though many suns have risen and set» iv. 275 

Though narrow be that old Man's cares, and near, ii. 829 

Tho' searching damps and many an envious flaw, ilL 157 

Though the bold wings of Po^ affect, ii. 885 

Though the torrents nrom their fountains, iL 44 

Thoiigh to give timely warning and deter, iv. 302 

Thou look'st upon me, and dost fondly think, iv. 148 

Thou sacred Pile ! whose turrets rise, iii. 151 

Threats come which no submission may assiiage, iv. 41 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, ii. 107 

Through shattered galleries, 'mid roofless halls, iL 889 

Thus all things lead to Charitv, secured, iv. 83 

Thus is the storm abated by tne craft, iv. 88 

Thy fimctions are ethereal, ii. 234 

*Tis eight o'clock, — a clear March night, i. 295 

*Tis gone— with old belief and dream, iL 208 

'TIS He whose yester-evening's high disdain, ii. 361 

Tis not for the unfeeling, the falsely refined, v. 53 

'Tis said, fietntastic ocean doth enfold, iii, 130 

*Tis said, that some have died for love, L 254 

'TIS said that to the brow of you £air hill, ii. 851 

'TIS spent — this burning day of Jime, ii. 67 

To a good Man of most dear roemoiy, v. 93 

To appease the Qods ; or public thanks to yield, iiL 166 

To barren heath, bleak moor, and quaking fen, iiL 44 

To kneeling Worshippers, no earthly floor, iv. 78 

Too fhiil to keep the loftv vow, iiL 6 

To pubUc notice, with reluctance strong, v. 87 

Toussaint, the most imhappv man of men, iii. 64 

Tradition, be thou mute 1 Oblivion, throw, iv. 105 

Tranquillity I the severely aim wert thou, iv. 181 

Troubled long with warrmg notions, v. 14 

True is it that Ambrosio Bcuinero, v. 64 

Twas Summer, and the sun had moimted high, vL 19 

Two Voices are there ; one is of the sea^ iiL 66 



Under the shadow of a stately Pile, iii. 214 
Ungrateful C!ountry, if thou e'er forget, iv. 65 
Unless to Peter's Ctuiir the viewless wind, iv. 27 
Unquiet childhood here by special grace, ii. 846 
Untouched through all severity of cold, iL 852 
Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away, L 280 
Up to the throne of Gkni is borne, iv. 270 
Up I up 1 my friend, and quit your books, iv. 196 
Up with me I up with me mto the clouds, iL 22 
Urged by Ambition, who with subtlest skill, iv. 20 
Uttered by whom, or how inspired— designed, iiL 140 

Vallombrosa I I longed in thy shadiest wood, iiL 164 
Vallombroea— I longed in thy shadiest wood, iiL 212 
Vanguard of Liberty, ye men of Kent, iiL 74 
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Wait, prithee, wait I this answer Leebia threw, ii. 345 

Wanderer ! that stoop'st so low, and com'st so near. It. 137 

Wausfell I'thia Household has a favoured lot^ ii 866 

Ward of the Law I— dread Shadow of a King, iL 387 

Was it to disenchant^ and to undo, iii. 136 

Was the aim fhistrated by force or giiile, it 332 

Watch, and be firm I for, soul-eubduing vice. It. 7 

Weak is the wiU of Han, his judgment blind, iL 307 

We can endure that He shotdd waste our lands, iiL 98 

Weep not, beloved Friends I nor let the air, v. 61 

We had a female Passenger who came, iiL 64 

We have not passed into a doleful City, iv. 177 

Well have yon Railway labourers to this ground, iL 870 

Well may'st thou halt — and gaze with brightening eye, iL 284 

Well sang the Bard who called the grave, in strains, iv. 106 

Well worthy to be magnified are they, iv. 67 

Were there, below, a spot of holy groimd, L 20 

We saw, but surely in the motley crowd, iv. 172 

We talked with open heart, and tongue, iv. 215 

We walked along, while bright and red, iv. 213 

What aim had they, the Pair of Monks, in sise, iii. 210 

What aspect bore the Man who roved or fled, iiL 246 

What awful p^^rspective 1 while from our si^ht, iv. 88 

What boast in wilderness or cultured field, iv. 87 

What beast of chase bath broken from the cover, iiL 166 

What crowd is this ? what have we here 1 we must not pass it by 

U. 114 
What heavenly smiles I O Lady mine, L 269 
What He — who, 'mid the kindred throng, iii. 51 
What if our numbers barely could defy, liL 75 
What is good for a bootless bene, iv. 237 
What know we of the Blest above, iii. 143. 
What lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose, iii. 135 
What mischief cleaves to unsubdued r^ret, iv. 136 
What need of clamorous beUs, or ribands gay, ii. 300 
What strong allurement draws, what spirit guides, ii. S65 
What though the Accused, upon his own appeal, iv. 266 
What though the Italian pencil wroxxght not here, iiL 147 
What way does the Wind come ? What way does he go, L 171 
What, you are stepping westward? — Yea, iii. 17 
When Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant cry, iv. 63 
Whence that low voice ?— A whisper from the heart, iii. 255 
When, far and wide, swift as the teams of mom, iiL 81 
When first descending from the moorlands, v. 100 
When haughty expectations prostrate lie, ii. 324 
When here with Carthage Rome to conflict came, iii. 203 
When human touch (as monkish books attestX ii- 328 
When I have borne in memory what has tamed, iiL 70 
When in the antique age of bow and spear, iv. 340 
When, looking on the preseiit face of things, iiL 73 
When Philoctetes in the Lemnian isle, ii. 343 
When Ruth was left half desolate, ii. 123 
When the soft hand of sleep had closed the latch, iiL 107 
When thy great soul was freed from mortal chains, iv. 19 
When, to the attractions of the busy world, L 356 
Where are they now, those wanton Boys, ii. 120 
Where art thou, my beloved Son, i. 272 
Where be the noisy followers of the game, iii. 174 
Where be the temples which, in Britain's Isle. i. 233 
Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends, u. 339 
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Where lies the Land to which yon ship must go, iL 805 

Where lies the truth? has Man, in wisdom's creed, iv. 148 

Where long and deeply hath been fixed the root, iv. 84 

Where towers are crushed, and unforbidden weeds, iii. 221 

Where will tiiey stop, those breathing powers, iL 221 

While Anna's peers and early playmates tread, iL 848 

While beams of orient light shoot wide and high,- ii. 866 

While flowinff rivers yield a blameless sport, iL 295 

While from the purpling east departs, iv. 272 

While Merlin paced the Cornish sands, ilL 224 

While not a leaf seems &ded ; while the fields, ii. 818 

While poring Antiquarians search the ground, iL 849 

While the Poor gather roimd, tUl the end of time, iv. 118 

Who but hails the sight with pleasure, ii. 84 

Who but is pleased to watch the moon on high, iv. 142 

Who comes— with rapture grreeted, and caressed, iv. 60 

Who fancied what a pretty sight, ii. 81 

Who is the happy Warrior ? Who is he, iv. 284 

Who ponders Kational events shall find, iv. 291 

Who rashly strove thy Imajro to portray, iv. 286 

Who rises on the banks of Seine, iii. 78 

Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce, iii. 261 

Why art thou silent 1 Is thy love a plant, ii. 854 

Why cast ye back upon the (Gallic shore, iii. 174 

Why, Minstrel, these untimeful murmurings, iL 291 

Why i^ould Hxe Enthusiast, journeying through this Isle, iv. 145 

Why should we weep or moiun, — Angelic boy, v. 84 

Why sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled, iv. 90 

Why stand we gazing on the sparkling Brine, iv. 160 

Why, William, on that old grey stone, iv. 194 

Wild Redbreast I hadst thou at Jemima's lip, iL 842 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe, L 200 

With copious eulogy dn prose or rhyme, v. 90 

With each recurrence of this glorious mom, ii. 298 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb'st the sky, ii. 826 

Within her gilded cage confined, iL 40 

Within our happy Castle there dwelt One, i. 246 

Within the mind strong fancies work, ii. 182 

With little here to do or see, ii. 18 

With sacrifice before the rising mom, ii. 171 

With ships the sea was sprinkled far and nieh, ii. 806 

Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey, iv. 21 

Woe to you. Prelates ! rioting in ease, iv. 89 

Woman 1 the Power who left his throne on high, iv. 76 

Wouldst thou be taught, when sleep has taken flight, iL 224 

Would that our scrupulous Sires haa dared to leave, iv. 80 



Ye Apennines I with all your fertile vales, iiL 184 

Ye brood of conscience — Spectres 1 that frequent, iv. 300 

Ye Lime-trees, ranged before this hallowed Urn, v. 8 

Ye sacred Nurseries of blooming Youth, iL 885 

Ye shadowy Beings, that have rights and claims, iv. 178 

Yea I hope may with my strong desire keep pace, iL 800 

Yes, if the intensities of hope and fear, iv. 71 

Yes, it was the moimtain Echo, ii. 169 

Yes I thou art fair, yet be not moved, L 258 

Yes, though He well may tremble at the sound, iv. 804 

Ye Storms, resound the praises of your King, iU. 104 

Yet are they here the same unbroken knot^ ii. 122 
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Tet many a Novice of the cloistral shade, iv. 42 

Tet more — ^round many a C!onvent's hla^ng fire, !▼. 40 

Ye, too, must fly before a chasing hand, iv. 43 

Te Trees I whose slender roots entwine, iii. 217 

Tet Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind, iv. 61 

Tet, yet, Biscavans i we must meet our Foes, ilL 96 

Te vales and hms whose beauty hither drew, v. 102 

Tou call it^ **hoYe lies bleedioff,"— so you may, ii. 66 

Tou have heard a Spanish Jjmlj. i. S28 

Tousa EvaLAVD— what is then become of Old, It. 295 



THE END. 
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